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“Tve shipped on South Sea Tramp 


—says Chesterfield 


yee youll find me just around the corner 


It’s a small matter where you meet up with Chesterfield. 


The point is—get acquainted! You'll find the change to 
Chesterfield a real change...one which your palate will thank 
you for! Chesterfield uses choicer and milder tobaccos—noth- 
ing else; and so blends and “cross-blends” them that you get 


just what you want in a smoke... greater mildness and better taste. 


They satisfy 
©1931, LicceTT & Myers TOBACCco Co. Far that’s why ! 
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MARIAN 


MARSH 
as °° Trilby a 


Directed by ARCHIE MAYO 
Based on the novel «Trilby” by DU MAURIER 


*Vitaphone” is the registered trade-mark of 
The Vitaphone Corporation 
iP ju 


HE is genius—madman 
—lover! His hypnotic 
spell reaches oui of 
darkness controlling 


love — hate —life itself. 


SHE is the beauty who 
has all Paris at her 
famous feet—who wins 
men with a smile—who 
hates Svengali the sinis- 
ter love maker — uniil 
his magic spell forces 
even her heart to beat to 


his manufactured love! 


“ad 
- 


ROR Se eal 


Don’t miss the newest beauty of the screen, alluring Marian 
Marsh, selected for this great part by Mr. Barrymore, himself, 
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ON SALE THE I5TH OF EACH MONTH IN WOOLWORTH STORES 


One of the Tower Magazines 


Hugh Weir—HFditorial Director 
Vol. IV, No. 1 Features July, 1931 
Cover Study of Norma Shearer by Rolf Armstrong 


A Grand Duke Looks at Hollywood............... The Grand Duke Alexander 32 
The famous Russian writes of Hollywood and its movie stars. 

“I’m. a: Lucky :Old Devil oe22 i ae ee ee eee Jim Tully 34 
That's what Marie Dressler says about herself every morning when she awakens. 

The Confessions of a Hollywood Husband.................... By One of Them 36 
Here is the actual fact story of a husband of a movie star. It makes startling reading. 

Hollywoaod’s: HalljoteFame: 3¢... ee eee ee eee Herbert Howe 40 
The Boulevardier tells how he discovered Dick Barthelmess long before Griffith found him. 

How tocHave Fun: ats Forty <x eee ee eee Ted Cook 46 
An amusing report upon Maurice Chevalier’s formula for charm and appeal. 

Hollywood - Sets’ the “Mode... ... 0.205 .. ineae na eee eee 48 
Six beautiful gravure pages of the newest fashions, posed for NEW MOVIE by famous stars. 

Sex: Appeal-Riuleés 2° 244). ois o.). i eae ee eee Laura Benham 54 
Clive Brook declares that it is supreme in all American life. 

Behind the Screen Dramas....................... As told to Virginia Maxwell 59 
The true life adventure of a professional Hollywood escort. 

Why Stars. Flop... 2. 6. 33 ee ee ee ee Evangeline Adams 62 
The famous astrologer discusses the influence of the planets upon people born im July. 

How Griffith Made “The Birth of a Nation”.................... Lynde Denig 64 
For the first time the dean of directors tells the real story behind the famous film. 

Great Love Stories of Hollywood.....................- Adela Rogers St. Johns 66 
The story of Jack Dempsey and Estelle Taylor—and the sad ending of a great romance. 

Home Town Stories of the Stars.....................42- .. Charles W. Moore 72 


Minneapolis recalls Lew Ayres as a pleasant lad. 


Things You €Can Make for Your Home)... s20- .kicee > seinen eee ean ee 


Departments 
The Hollywood Boulevardier)). .22..>.......9) 35). Herb Howe 70 
Mr. Howe discusses Hollywood people and events with his usual brilliance. 
Reviews: 23.505. ree op ee ee Frederick James Smith 74 


Comments upon the important new pictures and personalities. 
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hie wondered why he lost 


interest so quickly 


...she never suspected “B. O.” until— 


Se could scarcely keep back the tears. He 
had been so devoted when they started. 
Why was he so different now? 


Their romance would have speedily ended 
but for her new sister-in-law’s helpful advice. 
She warned this girl frankly about “B.O.”— 
body odor—the fault that so quickly steals 
away charm. Told her the easy way to keep 
fresh and dainty even on the hottest, sultriest 
day. And once she adopted this simple safe- 
guard against offending, her sweetheart fell 
in love with her all over again. 


Blame yourself— not the weather! 


Perspire more in Summer? Then be extra 
particular about bathing often with Lifebuoy 


Good news 
St MEN/ 
Easier shaves... 


no more 
tender spots! 


LiIFEBUOY 
SHAVING CREAM 
AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S 


(Body Odor) 


and you'll never offend. Not even a hint of 
“B.O.”—which others so quickly notice. 


Lifebuoy’s abundant, refreshing, antisep- 
tic lather purifies pores—removes every trace 
of odor. Its pleasant, extra-clean scent—that 
vanishes as you rinse—tells you “Here’s 
safety from “B.O.!”’ 


The finest of complexion soaps! 


Lifebuoy is the blandest and mildest of soaps 
for the face, yet marvelously cleansing. Its 
creamy, searching lather floods tiny pores— 
gently loosens clogged impurities—brings 
back healthy, glowing radiance to dull, sal- 
low skins. Adopt Lifebuoy today. 

A product of LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mase. 


Lifebuoy 


stops body odor— 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


Brief Comments Upon the 
Leading Motion Pictures of 


the Last Six Months — 


Strangers May Kiss. The love life of a distinctly 
modern young woman who bestows her favors accord- 
ing to the dictates of her heart, let people say what 
they wish. Gay Paris provides the setting and Neil 
Hamilton is the fortunate newspaperman. The ending 
is both happy and in accord with social conventions. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class. A. 

Unfaithful. Ruth Chatterton in a genuine and stir- 
ring portrayal of an American girl wedded to a no- 
account English aristocrat. Instead of meekly suc- 
cumbing to conditions, Ruth raises the devil right 
under the upturned noses of her husband’s family. 
Mediocre entertainment, save for Miss Chatterton. 
Paramount. Class B. 

Dishonored. Marlene Dietrich’s legs never change. 
They are just about perfect, which is more than can 
be said for this spy story molded in Hollywood. The 
picture seems artificial, despite the efforts of the se- 
ductive Marlene to bring sex to the aid of her country- 
men. Paramount. Class A. 

Ten Cents a Dance. There is a downright honesty 
about Barbara Stanwyck’s acting which gives value to 
a story of the dance halls such as this. Miss Stan- 
wyck wins sympathy for the straight-shooting girl 
who finds herself in the toils of crooked men. She 
gets out with her honor and everything. Colwmbia. 
Class B. 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin shuffles along to comedy 
heights without resorting to dialogue. No other actor 
could take this story and make it into a veritable gem 
of humor. In other words, Chaplin continues to be 
inimitable in the present as he has been in the past, 


| "But | do love you," pleads Neil Hamilton, in his réle of yee! Ve Go eee on the obvious. Umted 


the war correspondent in Norma Shearer's “Strangers May Trader Horn. Will please those who have read the 

Kiss." This picture brings new honors to its brilliant star. famous book dealing with South Africa in a personal 

| way. Also, it will prove diverting to others unacquaint- 

AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. ed with the original story. A life of adventure. Metro- 

| A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. Goldwyn. Class A. (Continued on page 8) 

B means a good picture. C is 

fairly good and D is just fair. 

You can’t waste your time or 

money on motion pictures carry- 

By ing New Movin’s AA or A award 
of merit. 


) The Front Page. Excitement in 
i| a newspaper office. The best pic- 
ture with a newspaper background 
thus far filmed, for which due 
iH credit should be given Howard 
i] Hughes and Director Lewis Mile- 
if stone. Based on a_ successful 
aa stage play. Frank and swift in 
I development and not burdened by 
unnecessary sentimentality. 
| Adolphe Menjou scores as a hard- 
| boiled managing editor. United 
i Artists. Class AA. 


Barbara Stanwyck is excellent as 
the dance hall hostess heroine of. 
"Ten Cents a Dance," in which she 
received admirable support from 


Monroe Owsley. 
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TUNE IN on Rinso Talkies, 
““What Happened to Jane’. 
Tues. & Thurs. 5:30 p.m., E.D.T. 
over WEAF and N.B.C. network. 


SAFE foryour finest cottons 
and linens—white or colors 


Millions also use it 
for dishes, floors 
and all cleaning 


Millions use Rinso 
for whiter washes 
in tub or machine 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Hot Heiress. The romance of a riveter and a 
pampered daughter of wealth. The riveter (Ben Lyon) 
looks from his perch on a high building into the bed- 
room of the sleeping lady, awakened when a stray bolt 
crashes through the window-pane. With this introduction 
the romance starts on its merry way. Light and divert- 
ing. First National. Class C. 

River’s End. Wind and snow sweep through the for- 
ests of the Northwest and redden the noses of the 
mounted police, always on the job. Charles Bickford 
gives capable performances in a dual role. Altogether, 
a rugged story effectively portrayed. Warners. Class C. 

Hell Bound. A gangster story placing the boss gang- 
ster in a sympathetic light. Several drops of sentiment 
to one of reality, but kept interesting by reason of Leo 
Carillo’s acting and a story that moves swiftly. Tiffany. 
Class B. 


Father’s Son. Just such a story as one would expect > 


from the pen of Booth Tarkington when dealing with a 
small-town boy. Not exciting but true to type, with 
Lewis Stone, Leon Janney and Irene Rich in the cast. 
First National. Class C. 

Ingagi. A much discussed picture owing to disagree- 
ments concerning the antecedants of the gorilla (In- 
gagi). Some say he is human, others insist that he 
was not born and bred in Hollywood, but after seeing the 
picture it doesn’t seem to matter a great deal. Congo 
Pictures. Class D. 

The Gorilla. Another version of a stage play that 
caused quite a rumpus a few years ago. Even with 


Joe Frisco and Harry Gribben to liven things up, “The 
Gorilla” shows unmistakable signs of age and a de- 
pleted virility. Warners. Class D. 

Tabu. A study of life in the Society Islands in the 
South Pacific made by Frederick W. Murnau shortly 
before his tragic death. Of physical beauty there is an 
abundance in finely photographed scenes, but the story 


flows with a tropical deliberation. At times the picture 
is dull because of repetition without sufficient action. 
Fox. Class B. 

Body and Soul. Greeted with a buzz of interest be- 
cause of its introduction of Elissa Landi in a stellar 
role, this picture still leaves a question mark after the 
name of the foreign actress. The production is not 
strong enough to be a conclusive test of Miss Landi’s 
talent. Fox. Class C. 

Kiki. Admirers of Mary Pickford may regret this 
unfortunate choice of a role for the beloved Mary. When 
there are so many types of character to choose from, it 
seems just too bad that she happened to select a French 
gamin. United Artists. Class D. 

It Pays to Advertise. All about modern methods of 
advertising in contrast to less spectacular business prac- 
tices of the conservative past. Most of the humor fails 
to click. Paramount. Class D. 

Men Call It Love. Adolphe Menjou up to his old tricks 
in assailing the none-too-stable virtue of pretty women. 
As usual he is debonaire and resourceful and, win or 
lose, quite in command of his well tempered emotions. 
In this instance he wins. Metro-Goldwyn. Class C 

Honor Among Lovers. Polite comedy in which mean- 
ness and weakness are sugar coated with a society coy- 
ering of smooth words. Claudette Colbert and Fredric 
March are pleasing to watch. There are plenty of cock- 
tails. to enliven overstrained emotions. Paramount. 
Class A. 

Don’t Bet on Women. This comedy is based on a dis- 
trust of women whose loyalty is supposed to be the 
wrong end of the bet. Even a seemingly trustworthy 
wife is shown to be vulnerable. Fox. Class D. 

Crashing Hollywood. An amusing burlesque of Holly- 
wood celebrities, including rather clever impersonations 
of Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd and other studio per- 
sonages. Educational. Class B. (Continued on page 105) 


One of the big 
screen hits of the 
season is "The 
Front Page," pro~ 
duced by Howard 
Hughes and di- 
rected by the able 
Lewis Milestone. 
Adolphe Menjou 
scores a personal 
success asthe hard- 
boiled city editor, 
while Mary Brian 
contributes the 
chief sentimental 
interest. 
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Praeg 


with J Se Crawford in “The Big House’ 
in “Untamed” 


with Greta Garbo with Norma Shearer 
in “Inspiration” in “The Divorcee’ and 
“Strangers May Kiss” 


MONTGOMER 


HE public has made Robert Montgomery its new idol— 
made him an outstanding star by the tremendous enthu- 
siasm it showed for his great work. Here he is in one of the 
finest performances of his career—a glamorous, thrilling sea 
romance. He’s a fighting, loving gob whether on the high seas 
or on the dance floor with the Admiral’s daughter in his arms. 


SHIPMATES 


The Greatest Sea Drama Ever Filmed! 
h ERNEST TORRENCE HOBART BOSWORTH 
DOROTHY JORDAN. CLIFF EDWARDS 


Directed by Harry Pollard ... Produced 
in -conjunction with the U. S. Navy. 
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Dorothy Jordan 


loves candy—and she loves to make it. From her old home down in Tennessee, Miss Jordan has 
brought some choice candy recipes. 


Hollywood's Own 
COOKING PAGE 


OROTHY JORDAN is one of those lucky girls 
for whom calories have no terrors. She is just 
naturally slender and a weight that never ex- 
ceeds one hundred pounds, in her case, indicates 

nothing at all in the way of rigid self denial. 

Miss Jordan not only likes candy, she makes it as 
well, and if the time ever came when she wearied of life 
as an actress and wanted to make a fortune in a more 
prosaic way she would have no difficulty in doing so as 
star in a candy company all her own. 

Southern Fudge a la Dorothy Jordan is a favorite 
with Miss Jordan and her friends. And the recipe is 
no secret. It calls for the following ingredients: 

21% cups of sugar 

1 teaspoon of baking powder 

2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened chocolate 

1 cup milk 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cut the chocolate into small pieces and put in a 


saucepan with the sugar, baking powder and milk and 
when melted let it boil steadily until a little dropped in 
cold water forms a soft ball. This will require twenty 
minutes or more boiling. Take the saucepan from the 
fire, add butter and vanilla and then beat until it begins 
to thicken.- Pour into a buttered pan, mark into pieces 
one inch square and let cool. 


ee recipe comes from below the Mason and Dixon 
line, down in sunny Tennessee, where Dorothy went 
to boarding school, and the resulting fudge is very 
smooth and creamy. If you don’t believe that the bak- 
ing powder, which is not usually found in a fudge 
recipe, makes a difference, just try and see. 

Here is her recipe for Cocoanut Candy: 

2 cups sugar 

14 cup cream 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup fresh grated cocoanut or prepared grated co- 
coanut. (Continued on page 103) 


Movieland’s Favorite Recipes to Aid the Housewife 
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7 CRINKLE 
‘CUPS =. 


SAVE WORK and TIME 
FOR COOKS 


Greasing and washing of 
cake pans is going out of 
style. Good cooks now use 
Crinkle Cups and get the job 
done better, with less work 
and in less time. Bake your 
next batch of cakes in these little baking dishes 
that do away with greasing, burning, sticking 
—and pan washing. You can use Crinkle Cups 
to make many things besides perfectly shaped 
little cakes. For muffins, desserts, meat and 
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SEND FOR THIS 
FAMILY UTILITY PACKAGE 


— Limited Time Offer — 


vegetable dishes, any number of your favorite This package contains a generous supply of 
° Hara" tion that cots d Crinkle Cups in nine convenient sizes, ranging 
ee ee ee oe ges Cn Inar curs down from small cups that are just right for serving 
on dish-washing. Use Crinkle Cups to make salted nuts, relishes and jellies to a size that 
dainty individual servings of your summery eilintn cubetmutin  jbatiic a muliaae send 
a the coupon, with one dollar, and we will mail 
fruit and gelatine desserts. your Family Package. 
Sold at F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 5-AND-10-CENT STORES Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1 enclose $1.00, for which please send me the Family 
Utility Package of Crinkle Cups. 
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DOLLAR 
THOUGHTS 


Paging Herb Howe 


Moville, Iowa 

Did you ever publish a pic- 
ture of Herb Howe? For 
three years in High School at Sioux Falls, S. D., I 
sat three seats behind Herbert. He was the sweetest 
boy with (actually) honey colored ringlet curls. He 
wore “specs”, had no use for gals, and how he could 
blush! You’d swear he’d scorch those darling curls and 
perhaps burst his ears. Was he smart? Noend! More 
power to him—he and THE NEw MoviE. 

Frances Keller Watson, 
Ry IDs A, 


Anent Mr. Montgomery 


Haverhill, Mass. 

The wrath of the Montgomery worshippers will be 
down upon my head, but I prefer a load on my head 
and one off my chest, so here’s how! I 
didn’t like Robert Montgomery in “In- 
spiration.” He was positively wooden 
—detached and futile. Acting opposite 
the great Garbo seemed neither to an- 
noy or please him greatly. In the love 
scenes he reminded me of Rudy Vallee’s 
rendition of a college football song. 
(You know that tired feeling.) Let me 
get a head start before you shoot. All 
right now, I’m on the run, but as a part- 
ing shot I ask you—is Mr. Montgomery 
an actor or an excellent bit of framework upon which 
a dress suit hangs amazingly well? Your guess is as 
good as mine. 


Dorothy N. Riley, 
37 Woodmont Avenue. 


Martinsburg, W. Va. 

I greatly admire Robert Montgomery and his work 
on the screen, but so far have read very little concern- 
ing him. In trying to analyze his appeal for me I 
find that it is because he typifies the clever young man 
who is the extreme antithesis of the smart Aleck kind. 
Mr. Montgomery. has a quiet but potent charm. 

Virginia Henkel, 
806 N. Queen Street. 


Garbo vs. Dietrich 


Millvale, Pa. 

I thoroughly disagree with Herb Howe {March, 1931, 
issue) on the point where he says ‘Marlene Dietrich 
will panic the pulse of the nation.” I cannot possibly 
find any interest in her. Furthermore, the success of 
Miss Dietrich shall not imperil Greta Garbo’s popularity 
under any circumstances. Miss 
Garbo has no equal, as far as I 
know, and I do not think Miss 
Dietrich can ever become as popu- 
lar as Greta Garbo. 

Wilma A. Reiland, 
9 Butler Street. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In your March 
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issue, Herb 


Here Our Readers Express 
Themselves About the Stars 


You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
published, you will receive a dollar bill. 


Howe asks “What about Greta 
Garbo?” Well, here is what. 
There will never be another 
one like her, and ten Marlene 
Dietrichs could not take her 
place with me. I am sure many feel the same way 
about her. For us there is only one Garbo. 

Mrs. L. Schonuckler, 
1948 Seventieth Street. 


New West Looks at Old West 


Laramie, Wyo. ; 

I saw “Cimarron” and was deeply stirred—not be- 
cause the picture was so vividly dramatic, but because 
it represented more than gun-shooting and love-making. 
I live in a city of the New West, one that sixty-three 
years ago was a mere huddle of small tents anxiously 
awaiting the coming of the U. P. Railroad. I know that 
cities in the “New” United States can rise mushroom- 
like over night. Their history is unbelievably romantic 
and fascinating. Edna Ferber caught that spirit in 
“Cimarron” and the actors did not fail in portraying it. 

Gladys B. Wayo, 
409 South Sixth Street. 


What England Admires 


Warrington, Lancs, England. 

Although I am English and rather enthusiastic about 
English films, I think that we have still much to accom- 
plish before we produce a “Disraeli” 
or “‘All Quiet,” a “Romance” or an 
outdoor classic like “The Virginian.” 
Here in England, although the music 
and dance film has a certain appeal, 
there is a sincere admiration for the 
types I have mentioned, and also for 
stars like Miss Greta Garbo, Miss 
Chatterton, George Arliss, Robert 
Montgomery and Marie Dressler. 
Despite all this, I have no hesitation 
in saying that our own ‘Loose Ends,” “Rookery Nook,” 
and “On Approval’ are second to none in their class, 
and at least two of our actresses, Miss Madeline Car- 
roll and Miss Adrienne Allen, can be compared favor- 
ably with any others in the world. 

Richard Highley, 
174 Hood Lane. 


Tired of Racketeers 


Kansas City, Mo. 

There are about forty-one theaters in this city, and 
last week over one-fourth of them were featuring gang- 
ster and racketeer pictures. This seems to be the usual 
circumstance in practically every 
city and town that I have ever 
visited, and to my mind is really 
a deplorable state of affairs. Most 
of these pictures are entertaining 
to a certain degree and draw large 
crowds, but many of them are 
rather demoralizing. I am not one 
of those people that are eternally 
raising (Continued on page 14) 


If the opinion is 
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THE RADIO TITAN, INDOMITABLE SYMBOL OF 
SCREEN LEADERSHIP, UNFURLS THE GOLDEN 
BANNER OF A GLORIOUS NEW SHOW SEASON! 


Look To RKO- 
RADIO For Your 
Pictures Next 
Year!...Each A 
Star-Strewn Path 
to Greater Enter- 
tainment! 


When Colossal “CIMARRON” swept triumphantly to the 
screen, RADIO PICTURES set a new standard for itself and 
the amusement world!...A standard of artistry and enter- 
tainment that inspires RADIO’S 1931-32 program. 


Thirty-six superlative productions ... among them “THE 
BIRD OF PARADISE,” Richard Walton Tully’s immortal play 
with Dolores Del Rio. 


“MARCHETA,” Glamorous romance of old Spain and 
“FRONTIER,” companion spectacle to “Cimarron” with its 
stars, RICHARD DIX and IRENE DUNNE. 


Fanny Hurst gives you “SYMPHONY OF SIX MILLION,” in- 
triguing story of Hollywood; and Wesley Ruggles, great 
director, brings a penetrating drama of today, “ARE THESE 
OUR CHILDREN?” Other attractions of road-show calibre 
are “MIRACLE CITY” by Howard Estabrook and Willard 
Mack’‘s “THE DOVE” with Dolores Del Rio. 


Great Pictures...Great Stars...Great Entertainment, the 
reward for those who follow the RADIO TITAN on his Trium- 
phant March to New Conquests. 


Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 12) 


a morality cry, although I do 
live in the so-called Bible Belt 
of the Middle West, but I do 
think that there are many other 
entertaining and instructive 
themes on which to build a movie plot other than that 
of the gangster type. Let us have more pictures like 
“The Desert Song” and less of the crime wave. 
Robert Logan Boylen, 
31 EH. Sixty-eighth Terrace. 


Too Much Film Crime 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Why must we see crime pictures? On behalf of the 
public who are moving picture lovers, I am sure many 
will agree with me in reference to the showing of gun- 
men pictures. The condition in our country is nothing 
to be proud of, when we glorify the gunman by pictures 
of crime, showing how “the job” is done in every detail. 
I would not attend such pictures, nor will I allow my son 
to see any. C. Kinsey, 

5950 Belden Street. 


Admires Ramon Novarro 


Biddeford, Maine. 

What has happened to Ramon Novarro? Why isn’t 
he making as many pictures as he used to? I know 
that he hasn’t retired from pictures, but is just sleeping, 
I suppose. Well, tell him to get going. We want to 
know more about him and see more of his pictures. He 
is one of our most popular actors and we enjoy all his 
pictures. 

Theresa Dentico, 
21 Clifford Street. 


From a Barthelmess Fan 


Corning, N. Y. 

I have missed not one of his pictures, yet I am still 
waiting to see Richard Barthelmess in 
a play that is as good as he is. Such 
a masterpiece might be achieved by add- 
ing “‘Shore Leave” to “The Enchanted 
Cottage,” plus “Tol’able David,” “Young 
Nowheres,” and “The Dawn Patrol,” 
and then multiplying by about seventy- 
three. I fervently wish that First Na- 
tional would begin to do something 
about it! 


Hope Chilton. 
An Ex-Soldier Speaks 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

Your (and from now on it’s our) NEw MoviE MaGa- 
ZINE gets the enthusiastic approval of this ex-soldier 
for its FEARLESSNESS. Where else can you find a 
magazine that has the intestinal hardiness to let its 
writers speak their minds like they can in NEw MoviE? 
F’rinstance: Two-fisted, key-pounding Jim Tully can 
take a crack at such film gods as Griffith and Cruze with 
their philosophy that necking is 
necessary to bring in the crowds. 

Paul H. Storm, 
611 Fifth Street, S. E. 


The Stars Like Us 


Lincoln. Park, Morris Co., N. J. 
I had always wished to see John 
Gilbert in person. So, when he 
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communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- 
Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one 
dollar for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address your 


One “was in New York, the last time, 
Thoughts and Opinions About oes eects icie (ol dete 
the Movies 


an introduction, through a mu- 
tual friend: When we entered 
his hotel apartment I got my 
first glimpse of him in person, and what do you think 
he was doing? He was sitting in an easy chair perusing 
the latest copy of NEw Moviz MAGAZINE. So, I thought 
to myself, well, if the actors and actresses read it, it 
must be the real thing: I have been reading it ever 


since. 
A. M. Vitale. 
Likes Married Lovers 


Darby, Pa. 

Let us have more married couples in the same picture. 
Maybe I’m wrong, but to me there is 
no thrill at all in watching love 
scenes between Joan Bennett and 
James Hall when I know that he is 
madly in love with Merna Kennedy. 
Or, to see Lupe Velez deep in the 
arms of John Boles when everyone 
knows that Lupe “lofes her Garee.” 
But there is real satisfaction in see- 
ing the handsome Ben Lyon looking 
into the eyes of his beautiful Bebe 
and saying (with real feeling), 


“Doree, you’re lovely!” 
Mildred Cartledge, 
220 So. Fourth Street. 


Incorrect Sea Films 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

When the ‘‘Boys” wno make the big sea pictures show 
scenes of a man at the “wheel” steering the ship, why 
don’t they have those scenes true to life? I’ve seen lots 
of sea pictures lately, but mever yet have I seen a 
steering shot that was correct. This includes “Moby 
Dick” and “The Ship from Shanghai.” In “The Ship 
from Shanghai” the helmsman stood nonchalantly at the 
wheel without moving it a fraction of an inch—you can’t 
steer a ship like that. .He never once looked at the 
compass to check his course. “Moby Dick” was a bit 
better, but not much. Action was shown at the “wheel,” 
but not enough. The helmsman should have struggled 
with the wheel. In a storm as violent as portrayed in 
this picture, there would be at least two and possibly 
as many as four men at the wheel on a real ship. It 
takes power to hold a ship in a storm. Tell them 


about it. 
T. J. Hand, 
349 Monroe Street. 


For Clara Bow 


Pasadena, Calif. 

Thanks so much for those pictures “Then and Now” 
of Clara Bow, showing her present and former home, 
in your April issue. Rarely, in the history of world 
achievement, has a young girl climbed from such humble 
environment into the pitiless light of publicity—and 
publicity has been pitiless in Clara 
Bow’s case. Open, natural, kindly 
and fearless, she has been the tar- 
get for wholly uncalled for criti- 
cism—and preyed upon constantly 
by unworthy people. She is much 
more than a fine actress. She is 
a good woman and, given half a 
chance, she will prove her sterling 
qualities. (Continued on page 92) 


The New Movie Magazine 


25,259 WROTE 


in to buy copies 


of 


EVANGELINE. 
ADAMS 


OWN BOOK OF 
ASTROLOGY 


in response to our 
first advertisement 


{Ge are twelve books, one for each sign of 
the zodiac. One of these books teaches you how 
to know yourself, your strengths and your weak- 
nesses; how to find success, happiness, love. Others 


(al In her twelve important new books, of the twelve help you to understand those you, 


y Evangeline Adams, the world's most love, friends, business associates. Read the book 
famous astrologer, explains the as- that interprets your life, or the life of someone dear 
trological influences on your life, to you. Or read all twelve. There are helpful, 


human, interesting facts in every one. If you do 
not find them in your Woolworth store, send the 
coupon with 10c plus 3c postage for each book 


: NOW ON SALE | fen oe Sen the twelve. We will mail 
‘3 for your convenience TOWER BOOKS 


i at most Incorporated 


th F. W. WOOLWORTH STORES 55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


success, happiness and friends. 


iz Tower Books, Incorporated, 
€ 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
4 Menclose :..¢. cents, plus........ cents postage, for which please send me the books checked. 
“s FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 
+ March 22 to April 20—Aries [] July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo[] Nov. 23 and Dec. 22— Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 
April 21 and May 2i—Taurus [] Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo [] Sagittarius [] Aquarius [] 
May 22 and June 21—Gemini [] Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra [] Dec. 23 and Jan. 20— Feb.20 and March 21—Pisces [] 


June 22 and July 23—Cancer [] Oct. 24 and Nov. 22—Scorpio [] Capricorn [_] 
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‘MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie's Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


ARING’S PENN- 

SYLVANIANS, 

who have been 

rather scarce with 
their records for the last 
few months, have started 
to make up by turning out 
some very good numbers. 
Their latest is “Eliza- 
beth” from “The Wonder 
Bar,” done up in the true 
Waring manner, with lots 
of vocal work to put the 
tune across. It has a very 
good vocal chorus by the 
Three Waring Girls that 
I know you'll enjoy. 

The other side also is 
from the “Wonder Bar,” 
a tango fox trot, called, “Oh, Donna Clara,” and has a 
very pretty melody, carrying a vocal refrain by Clare 
Hanlon. (This is a Victor record.) 

From the new show, “America’s Sweetheart,” we have 
the tune, “I’ve Got Five Dollars,” recorded for Columbia 
by Emerson Gill and his orchestra. I don’t know whether 
you'll like it at first, but it will probably grow on you. 

The reverse also is by Emerson Gill from the same 
show, ‘“We’ll Be the Same.” Although it is not supposed 
to be the hit of the show, I think you will enjoy the 
melody more than the “Five Dollar” number. Both of 
these tunes carry vocals. (This is a Columbia record.) 


BERT LOWN, who has been steadily winning the Vic- 

tor award for the best popular concert recording of 
the month, seems to have done it again. His contract 
calls for something like eight sides a year, but he has 
already made more than thirty recordings and it looks 
as though when this year is up he’ll have over fifty 
numbers to his credit. “Were You Sincere?” is the 
title of his latest offering, and I know you'll like it. 
Elmer Feldkamp does the vocal honors in his usual 
flawless manner. The other side also is by Bert Lown 
and his Hotel Biltmore orchestra—“‘I’ve Found What 
I Wanted in You.” It is a more elaborate arrangement 
than the reverse, and is played in a more symphonic 
style. The Biltmore Trio do a vocal chorus in this 
one. (This is a Victor record.) 

“T Surrender, Dear,” which seems to be getting more 
and more popular, has been recorded very nicely by 
Henry Busse and his orchestra. If I remember cor- 
rectly, this tune is another Continental success, like 
“Just a Gigolo,” and “When Day Is Done.” The boys 
across the pond can turn out some real hits when they 
want to. This carries a vocal refrain by Richard Barry 
and chorus. 

The other side is the popular tango-fox trot, “Thrill 
Me,” also played by Henry Busse and his orchestra. 
Richard Barry has the vocal honors to himself in this 
one. (This is a Victor record.) 

Lee Morse, the red-headed warbler of Columbia Rec- 
ord fame, has burst into song again with “Walkin’ My 
Baby Back Home.” If you like Lee Morse, you'll like 
this record. The other side also is by Lee Morse, “I’ve 
Got Five Dollars,” and it is done in good form. (This 
is a Columbia record.) 
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THE HITS OF THE MONTH 


“Were You Sincere?” fox trot—played by 
Bert Lown and his Hotel Biltmore Orchestra (Victor) 

“Rlizabeth,” fox trot—played by 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians (Victor) 

“T’ve Got Five Dollars,” fox trot—played by 
Emerson Gill and his Orchestra (Columbia) 


“T Surrender, Dear,” fox trot—played by 
Henry Busse and his Orchestra (Victor) 
“Walkin’ My Baby Back Home,” vocal with 
Orchestra accompaniment 
Lee Morse and her Blue Grass Boys (Columbia) 
“Heavenly Night,” waltz—played by 
Leo Reisman and his Orchestra (Victor) 


HAT are the most 

popular and best 
liked theme songs from 
the movies of the past 
year? What list would 
you choose as your favor- 
ites? 

Here is the list that 
Bert Lown picks. How 
does it check up with your 
verdict? 


“Shepherd’s Serenade” 
“Devil May Care” 
“How Am I to Know” 
“Dynamite” 
“Go Home and Tell Your 
Mother” 
“Love in the Rough” 


HeUlsinewimy ches aie, oes oem ae “Hollywood Revue” 
maou ako) bibles oe ae a» “Lord Byron of Broadway” 
“Just, You, Just Me? >. 25 “Marianne” 
=the Moon seliow/ sess 3 ee “Montana Moon” 
~Pacanwliove Songa, . 544 sane eee eee “The Pagan” 
Justa Wittlel@loseria.. eee “Remote Control” 
Se Sliveslshthiew Nite tae “Their Own Desire” 
OWES Spocolhy IDSA? 5 os ooo eee “Three French Girls” 
7 Chant of the Jiungilea ss). 2c “Untamed” 
“Singing a Song to the Stars”...... “Way Out West” 
“Tm in the Market for You”..... “High Society Blues” 
“RGISS:-Wiall( 2722 aio ay aa eg ie ene eee “Dancing Sweeties” 
Pein eS simthes Bathituloce rep eeeee “Show of Shows” 
May bel litisulovezene ee ee “Maybe It’s Love” 
Under. ‘a Texas! Moon” -2...2.. “Under a Texas Moon” 
“Crying for the Carolines”.......... “Spring Is Here” 
“Have a Little Faith in Me”......... “Spring Is Here” 
“Happy Meet. aac anes see eee “King of Jazz” 
eBenchwinwihewkanekca se “King of Jazz” 
“Happy Days Are Here Again’... . “Chasing Rainbows” 


“You Brought a New Kind of Love to Me”...... 
PEP Ph ok eon: eee, A Ie “The Big Pond” 


“My Sweeter Than Sweet” ................ “Sweetie” 
TOUS? = SF 4 REA acne ieee “Innocents of Paris” 
“My Future Just Passed” ....... “Safety in Numbers” 
Pn VO UES? Aes, ann eae eae ee “Leave It to Lester’ 
“My ‘deal. 2. os area parecer sl eee “Playboy of Paris” 
“Sing You Sinners? asses. ee eee “Honey” 
“Beyond the Blue Horizon” ........... “Monte Carlo” 
“Dream Overs ayer eee eee ee “Love Parade” 
“Peach ofan Rairie eee eee “Follow Through” 
SMiys Woven aca eigaee se sacra ene “Love Parade’’ 
“Tf I Had a Talking Picture of You’. .“Sunny Side Up” 
shure onthe) Heatia=- aes reeere “Sunny Side Up” 
Aren't Wee All” 2) 238 cbse eee “Sunny Side Up” 
“Reaching for the Moon”... .“Reaching for the Moon” 
“Putting on the Ritz’ ......... . “Putting on the Ritz” 


What is your favorite theme song of the movies, and 
why? And who is your favorite orchestra leader for 
recording this song and why? Let us have your frank 
opinion. You need not write it in more than 50 to 100 
words. Send your letters to MUSIC OF THE SOUND SCREEN, 
New Movie MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
For every letter that we can publish, we will pay one 
dollar. 


E What 


the Stars Are Doing 


STAR 


Compiled by Wire as NEW MOVIE Goes to Press. 


TITLE 


COLUMBIA STUDIO 


Barbara Stanwyck 
Jack Mulhall 


Mae Clarke 


The Miracle Woman 
Lover Come Back 


The Good Bad Girl 


FIRST NATIONAL STUDIO 


Richard Barthelmess 
Doug Fairbanks, Jr. 


Edward G. Robinson 
Leon Janney 


FOX STUDIO 


Janet Gaynor 
Warner Oland 


Edmund Lowe 


Spencer Tracey 
Mae Marsh 


Joan Bennett 
Jeanette MacDonald 


Spent Bullets 
I Like Your Nerve 


Five Star Final 
Penrod and Sam 


Daddy Long Legs 
The Black Camel 


Transatlantic 


Goldie 
Over the Hill 


Hush Money 
Two Can Play (Tent) 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIO 


Norma Shearer 


Ramon Novarro 


Marion Davies 
Robert Montgomery 


Adolphe Menjou 


A Free Soul 


Son of the Rajah 


Five and Ten 
Man in Possession 


The Great Lover 


PARAMOUNT WEST COAST STUDIO 


Clive Brook 


Mitzi Green 


Paul Lukas 
Gary Cooper 


Phillips Holmes 
Four Marx Brothers 


The Lawyer’s Secret 


Let’s Play King 


Women Love Once 
I Take This Woman 


Confessions of a Co-Ed 
Monkey Business 


PARAMOUNT EAST COAST STUDIO 


Claudette Colbert 
Nancy Carroll 
Charlie Ruggles 


PATHE STUDIO 
Eddie Quillan 
' Helen Twelvetrees 


Constance Bennett 


RKO STUDIO 


Kay Francis 

- Betty Compson 
Mary Astor 
Richard Dix 


Secrets of a Secretary 
The Night Angel 
Girl Habit 


Whoop-te-do Kid 
Gangster’s Wife 


Common Law 


The Next Corner 
Helga (Tent) 


Nancy’s Private Affair 


The Reckoner 


UNIVERSAL STUDIO 


Closed 


WARNER BROTHERS STUDIO 


George Arliss 
Winnie Lightner 
Barbara Stanwyck 


Alexander Hamilton 
Side Show 
Night Nurse 


UNITED ARTISTS STUDIO 


Palmy Days 
Corsair 
The Unholy Garden 


Eddie Cantor 
Chester Morris 
Ronald Colman 


DIRECTOR 
Frank Capra 
Erle Kempon 
R. William Neil 


Wilhelm Dietrele 
William McGann 


Mervyn LeRoy 
William Beaudine 


Alfred Santell 


KIND OF STORY 


Drama 


Drama 


Gangster drama 


Drama 
Romantic drama 


LEADING PLAYER 


David Manners 
ee eee Cummings 
Betty Bronson 
eee Hall 

Marie Prevost 


Helen Chandler 
Loretta Young 
Ona Munson 


Newspaper drama iS Te. hierar 


Kid story 


Drama 


Hamilton MacFadden Mystery drama 


William K. Howard Drama 


Benjamin Stoloff 
Henry King 


Sidney Lanfield 
Alfred Werker 


Clarence Brown 


Jacques Feyder 


Robert Z. Leonard 
Sam Wood 


Arthur Robison 


Gasnier-Marcin 


Norman Taurog 
Edward Goodman 
Gering-Vorkapich 
David Burton 
Norman McLeod 


George Abbott 
Edmund Goulding 
Eddie Cline 


Al Rogell 
Tay Garnett 


Paul L. Stein 


Herbe1c Brenon 


Comedy 
Melodrama 


Comedy drama 
Comedy drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Comedy drama 
Drama 


Drama 


Drama 


Comedy 


Drama 
Drama 


Drama 
Comedy 


Musical drama 
Drama 
Comedy 


Racetrack comedy 


Gangster story 
Drama 


Drama 


George Archainbaud Melodrama 


Gregory LaCava 
J. Walter Ruben 


John Adolfi 
Roy Del Ruth 
William Wellman 


Eddie Sutherland 
Roland West 


Comedy drama 
Drama 


Historical drama 
Side-show circus 
Hospital drama 


Comedy drama 
Drama 


George Fitzmaurice Comedy drama 


Dorothy Peterson 


Warner Baxter 
iano Eilers 
Dorothy Revier 
ee Moran 
Greta Nissen 
Jean Harlow 
James Kirkwood 
ne Albright 
Myrna Loy 
Victor MacLaglen 


eee Barrymore 
Monroe Owsley 
eae Evans 
Conrad Nagel 
Leslie Howard 
Irene Purcell 
Gee Dunne 

Olga Baclanova 


Fay Wray 
Richard Arlen 
oe Searl 
Louise Fazenda 
Eleanor Boardman 
Carole Lombard 
ee Sidney 
Norman Foster 
Not chosen yet 


{ray Rogers 


Georges Metaxa 
Fredric March 
Betty Garde 


Marian Nixon 
Ricardo Cortez 
i McCrea 
Lew Cody 


Ricardo Cortez 
Robert Ames 
Not chosen 
Not chosen 


Doris Kenyon 
Charles Butterworth 
Ben Lyon 


Charlotte Greenwood 
Not chosen 
Estelle Taylor 
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Photograph by Autrey 


GRETA NISSEN 


Photograph by Autrey 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


BEN LYON 
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Photograph by Herman Zerrenner 
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Photograph by Otto Dyar 


REGIS TOOMEY 


Photograph by Richee 


NANCY CARROLL 


JEANETTE MacDONALD 
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Gossip ef the Biudics 


\HINGS YOU WILL NEVER SEE: Marion 
Davies drinking coffee. Joan Crawford 
eating pie. . . . Constance Bennett dieting... . 
Mary Pickford smok- 
ing. . Greta Garbo in 
a chatty mood. ; 
Jean Harlow in overalls 

. Lilyan Tashman in 
the same dress twice. . . 
Ruth Chatterton alone. 
Bebe Daniels in a tem- 
per. . . . Maurice Cheva- 
her singing gratis. . 
Ivan Lebedeff without his 
gloves and cane. ... 
Charlie Chaplin wearing 
laced shoes. Will 
Rogers appearing socially 
in a dress suit... . Lew 
Cody driving a car... . 
Ronald Colman in public 
téte-a-téte with a ladv. 

. Robert Montgomery 
out of character. ... Jack 
Gilbert “un-positive.” . . . William Powell off guard. 
Buddy Rogers minus his smile. . . . Edmund Lowe 
without his muffler. . . . Clive Brook ‘undignified. 
Jack Oakie dignified. 

AE MARSH is coming back. Years ago—after 

she had become one of the two or three great stars 

of the screen, had made us all weep in “Birth of a 
Nation,” and been D. W. Griffith’s most popular star— 
Mae Marsh got married, had children, and decided that 
her home and family came first. She retired from the 
screen. Now the children still come first, but they are 
old enough to enable Mae to leave them during the 
daytime. She is playing the 
role of a mother in “Over the 
Hill” for pox 


* * 


Waillacs Beery: A real 

licensed flier, he will perform 

stunts with navy aviators in 
his new motion picture. 


has set June as her wed- 
ding month. Robert Ritchie, 
New York stock broker, is the 
man. They met three years 
ago at the Mayfair Club in 
New York. 

Buster Keaton’s young son 
Bobby recewed a pre-Easter 
present from one of Buster’s 
friends. The following day 
Bobby was found firing a 
barrage of questions at the 
young rabbit in rapid suc- 
cession. “What's two and 
four? What’s fwe and 


three? Well, what’s one and one?” When his dad 
asked him what he was dog, his reply was, “I always 
heard rabbits multiplied, but this one can’t even 
add.” 
Not long ago Harold 
Lloyd took many 
trips to a hospital—to 
see his wife, Mildred, and 
their new son. One might 
almost suspect that hos- 
pital got to be a habit 
with Harold, because he 
bounced back in there on 
his own account—to have 
his appendix removed. 
He came through in first- 
elass manner—Harold is 
always in good physical 
condition—and is now 
home taking things easy. 
But he will not be able to 
swing a golf club for a 
few months. Turn to page 
39 and see the first pices of Harold and Harold, Jr. 


Gi fee: Tired of city life, 
she buys a lonely cattle 


in Nevada for her 
future vacations. 


ranch 


HE many friends and Pie of Anna Nilsson will be 

happy to know that she is now able to walk without 
a erutch. She has been recuperating in her native 
Sweden from a long illness which resulted from a fall 
from a horse. Anna suffered a broken hip, and for a year 
was in plaster cast in a hospital in Hollywood. Now 
she will be back with us soon and let’s hope she will 
appear in lots of picuures. 

Charlie Farrell ou. Vian Valli are back after 
their honeymoon in Europe and are talking about bwild- 
ing a home on their lot next 
to the Hylands at Malibu 
Beach. 

They mailed a postcard to 
a Hollywood friend when 
they were mn Europe. The 
postcard read: “Having a 
grand time—glad you're not 
here.” 

% % * 

EIL HAMILTON goes in 

for physical training 
more seriously than any actor 
in pictures. Instead of a 
valet he has a trainer who is 
with him constantly. Boxing 
and wrestling have formerly 
been his main source of exer- 
cise, now he has acquired the 
bicycle bug and can be seen 
every morning and evening 
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All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


pedaling his two-wheeler 
from his home in Holly- 
wood to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer studios in Culver 
City, a distance of eight 
miles. As soon as he can 
get time enough off be- 
tween pictures he plans 
to beat the solo bicycle 
record between here and 
San Francisco. 
% % % 

RS. MARGARET 
co FRANCES BEERY 
: died in Hollywood. She 
Joan Crawford: Popular with was the mother of Wal- 
her studio staff. They pre- lace and Noah Beery. 
sented her with a big cake Seventy-three years old, 

recently as a surprise. her death was not unex- 

pected, but it hit her sons 
very hard just the same. 

The King of the Courts, Big Bill Tilden, is in the 
movies. However, he hasn’t succumbed to all of the 
tricks of the trade. “If I put make-up on, it would be 
all over my shirt in two minutes—this tennis is a bit 
of a hot game.” After the first day’s shooting Bill 
concluded that the movie business wasn’t as simple as 
it seems. He says, “It’s one thing to play your shots 
where the opponent can’t get them, but it’s another to 
play them so the camera can get them and your op- 
ponent can’t. 

HELEN TWELVETREES put one over on Holly- 

wood. She was married and told no one about 
it. But a secret isn’t a secret long in the Land of Make- 
believe and Make-ups, so friends soon found out about 
it. Her new hubby is Frank Woody, a real estate man 
in Hollywood. And, without realizing it, she married 
him before she had her final divorce papers from Clark 
Twelvetrees. So she had to go marry him again after 
the divorce became final, the first “take” being no good. 
Woody used to be a stunt man in the movies. 

* * * 

HE movies, at least Sunday movies, have triumphed 

in England. Ever 
since 1780 a Blue Law 
has been on the books 
which prohibited the 
showing of Sunday 
movies and other en- 
tertainment in En- 
gland. Now it is off. 
The House of Com- 
mons, by a vote of 258 
to 210, adopted a bill 
which legalizes such 
things. Which is only 
fair, say the propo- 
nents of the bill, be- 
cause there is no sense 
in leaving ‘“‘pubs”’ open 
on Sunday and closing 
the movies. Fanatics 
who desired the movies 
to remain closed knelt 
in the pouring rain 
outside the parliamen- 
tary houses while the 
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bill was in passage, praying for it to be defeated. 
Their prayers were useless. 
% % % 

Efi Dorsay, born in Montreal, wants to become a 
citizen of the Umted States. She filed an application 
for citizenship in Los Angeles. 
MSS DORSAY is spending her evenings at school 

learning Uncle Sam’s Constitution, and by the 
time she becomes a full-fledged American she hopes to 
find a man who will make her a good husband. Fifi says 
there’s no use having a nice house with a gate if there 
is no one at the gate to meet you when you come home. 
This is not an ad. Fifi will do her own finding. 

Fifi is spending her spare time helping Will Rogers’ 
daughter, Mary, with her French lessons. 
pola NEGRI is headed for Hollywood as this issue 

goes to press. “TI am all afire to make better pictures 
than I ever made before,” she said. “I hope to do another 
‘Passion.’ ”’ Pola says she wants to do character roles. 

% % % 
MAY PICKFORD has left Hollywood for New 
York. Doug, coming by way of Siam, China, In- 
dia and way points, is approaching Europe. Mary 
expects to join Doug in England, where they have many 
friends. 

Edmund Lowe and King Vidor have finally played 
off a tennis match which was arranged three years ago. 
Each time they set a day and place for the battle, one 
or the other had to call vt off. The other day they met 
and played two hours to complete one set—which 
Eddie won. 


* % * 


WALLACE BEERY will be the first actor to per- 


form stunts with navy fliers when he starts work 
in his navy aviation role in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s 
“Sea Eagles.” Beery, a government licensed pilot, is 
now practicing the technique of naval flying for the 
picture which George Hill will direct. 
KING VIDOR has selected Ernest Torrence for one 

of the important roles in “The Rise and Fall of 
Susan Lennox,” Greta Garbo’s current picture. Not 
having read the book, 
Ernest doesn’t know 
which episode he con- 
tributes to. 

« *& * 

Irene Rich is going 
East to witness the 
graduation of her 
daughter from Smith 
College. 

k % ® 
OLLY MORAN re- 
ceived a very un- 
pleasant Easter present. 

She had gone to an 

early mass, the church 

was crowded, Polly 
was forced to stand. 

She and her mother 

walked home. While 

part way up a flight of 
_ concrete steps in front 
of her house Polly be- 
eame dizzy, lost her 


Stars and Their Hollywood Activities 


balance and took a dive down the steps upon her face. 
Her nose was broken in two places, both eyes bruised 
and she was cut and bruised about her arms and shoul- 
ders. And when the doctor fixed the nose he straight- 
ened out a kink wenen has een in it for years. 


MA4D¢6E BELLAMY, he jumped to unusual 
heights in the movies during the first days of the 

talkies and has never reached them since, is planning 
a two-year trip to Europe. She is selling (at auction) 
her home in Hollywood which is valued at approxi- 
mately $225,000. That will buy a lot of coffee and 
doughnuts in Europe. 
Norma Shearer is Constance Bennett’s favorite 
actress. 

HERE is an old saying in Monterey, Mexico, that 

a man’s overcoat or hat is not safe from. thieves, 
but no one will ever steal his money, because it is too 
heavy to carry around. Ken Maynard, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Mexico, during which time he 
restocked his supply of saddles, leather goods and eloth- 
ing for his cowboy wardrobe, brings back this tale: 
“The peso is worth 41 cents at this time, so when I 
started out with several hundred dollars to do my shop- 
ping I had to use a palise to can Hitec 


RS. ADOLPHE MENJOU recently entertained 
with a formal dinner preceding Adolphe’s leaving 
for a local hospital where he was to have a tonsil opera- 
tion. Among the guests who saw to it that Adolphe en- 
joyed what was to be his last square meal for a few days 
were Gloria Swanson, Mrs. Samuel Goldwyn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Martin, Sharon Lynn, William Haines, 
Jack Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Torrence, Don Lee 
and Gene Markey. After a splendid dinner the host 
left for his temporary lodging at the Cedar of Lebanon 
Hospital. 
Ramon Novarro almost always wears dark blue suits. 
GLORIA SWANSON had a most unusual party 
on the occasion of her birthday, recently. 
Seated at the luncheon table were four generations, 
Gloria, and her daugh- 
ter, her mother and her 
grandmother. The only 
other guests of this all- 


feminine party were 
Virginia Barker and 
Lois Wilson—two of 


Gloria’s closest friends. 
Miss Barker’s friendship 
dates back to Gloria’s 
school days in Chicago. 
Lois has been her friend 
and pal since she first 
set foot in California, 
fourteen years ago. As 
the party was coming to 
an end an unexpected 
but most welcome male 
guest was announced—a 
man whom Gloria has 
not seen in years, who 
launched this now fa- 
mous star—the doctor 
who attended her birth. 


RENEE ADOREE and 

Lila Lee were visited 
by several friends recent- 
ly over the week-end at 
Prescott, Arizona, where 
they are convalescing 
after several months’ ill- 
ness and their many 
friends will be happy to § 
learn they have both — 
gained more than fifteen 
pounds in weight and 
are looking and feeling 
fine. 


Warner Baxter got the 
thrill of his lifetume re- 
cently when he visited his 
boyhood home in Ohio 
and found a tree in the 
backyard with his initials still carved in tt. 

Ed * * 

N eighteen-year-old movie-struck girl left her 
home in Tacoma to come to Hollywood. ‘The 
lure of the movies! She wanted to be a star, thought 
she could be. She felt she was as pretty as Dorothy 
Mackaill, could act as well as Nancy Carroll, could read 
lines better than Lily Damita—so why shouldn’t she 
succeed? Her friends had told her these things and 

she believed them. So to Hollywood she came. 

She became an extra—and in a period of over six 
months got just three days’ work. Her money went. 
She was charged with passing a bad check. The judge’s 
sentence was, ““You are banished from Hollywood and 
ordered to return to your home in Tacoma and stay 
there!’ So ends another dream- 

NOTHER star and idol of former days is laid to rest 

alongside of Barbara LaMarr, Rudy Valentino and 
others who thrilled our hearts in the days before the 
talkies. Tom Santchi. Years ago he and Bill Farnum 
staged a battle in “The Spoilers.” Ever since that 


Helen Twelvetrees: 
Hollywood by marrying 
Frank Woody, a Hollywood 


real estate dealer. 


Surprises 


time he has been rated as the best and cleanest villain 
in picturedom. The fans will miss him. Hollywood 
will miss him even more. 


% % % 

CLAIRE WINDSOR 

says she is going to 
Europe for a while and 
then coming back to 
Hollywood. She picked 
the boat she sailed on by 
jabbing a pin into a list 
of them while she was 
blindfolded. Maybe she 
will get before a camera 
in England before she 
returns. 


ie * * 
ILLIAM BAKE- 
WELL, the young 

actor, had an embar- 
rassing experience the 
other day. He parked 
his ear near a drug store 
to make a purchase. On 
returning he bought a 
newspaper and was en- 
grossed in reading a 
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The Hollywood Who's Who—and what the 


news item as he stepped 
into the car. He was about 
to step on the starter 
when a young lady rushed 
up to him. “You can’t 
take my car, Ill call the 
police.” The astonished 
Billy then observed that 
his own ear, of similar de- 
sign and color, was parked 
a few feet away. His 
apologies and _ explana- 
tions were finally accepted 
with silent scorn and some 
incredliay, 


Buster Keaton: The greatest 

practical joker in Hollywood 

and a danger at any party. 
Anything for a laugh. 


HEN Holonss Costel- 

lo gave up her sereen 
career for motherhood two 
years ago she had no in- 
tention of ever returning, but her many fans seem re- 
luctant to let her go, and so Warner Brothers have per- 
suaded her to make a few pictures each year. While 
making the first she was interviewed and said that she 
missed her baby daughter, age one year, from whom she 
has never been separated. Strange as it seems her new 
leading man, Warren Williams, bears a striking resem- 
blance to her famous husband, John Barrymore. 


Al Boasberg says successful men are often bald be- 
cause they are destined to come out on top. 


(OAN CRAWFORD’S g sla ity isn’t solely with her 

sereen followers. While making her last picture the 
whole company gave Joan a good old-fashioned surprise 
party on her birthday. The prop men, electricians, 
cameramen, sound men—all chipped in and bought the 
largest cake possible. Between scenes the company 
flocked around the star while she cut a huge slice for 
each person. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY has returned from what: 


was supposed to be a vacation in New York, but 
what turned out to be two weeks’ confinement in a hotel 
room with the flu. Bob looked bad and had to take 
an additional week to enable him to go to Palm Springs 
and recuperate. Bob was supposed to start work on 
his new pene pen his return from New York. 


You WwW gulag believe 
from seeing Ernest 
Torrence on the screen in 
his usual hard - boiled 
characterizations, that he 
was a talented musician 
and that he has written 
the words and music of a 
number of well known 
ballads, one of which was 
sung recently over the 
radio by John MecCor- 
mack, entitled “What an 
Irishman Thinks of Moth- 
er Machree.” Ernest has 
just sold two more of his 
compositions to the Irish 
tenor to be used in his 
forthcoming concerts. 
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BiLLyY HAINES has cornered the alabaster market! 

Billy owns a prosperous antique and interior deco- 
rating shop as a side line. The other day he heard 
about a collection of alabaster vases coming to the 
Pacifie Coast and poten ee entire shipment. 


EIL HAMILTON and a ane Mack Brown are tak- 
ing advantage of low prices of California real 
estate and building materials. Both Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer players have started building homes they 
have been planning on ever since settling in the film 
capital. Neil is building in Brentwood and John’s 
home will be in Beverly Hills. 
Recently a well known actress was asked her impres- 
sions of a few stellar lights. Here is what she answered: 
Ronald Colman’s charming indifference. . . . William 
Haines’ beautifully appointed and well managed home: 
. Irving Thalberg’s youthfulness and ability... . Rob- 
ert Montgomery’s dancing. . . . Richard Barthlemess’ 
hats... . Adolphe Menjou telling a story. .. . Jack Gil- 
bert’s laugh. ... King Vidor’s tricks and practical jokes. 
. Buddy Rogers’ clothes consciousness. . . . Gloria 
Swanson’s fascination. . . . Marion Davies’ childlike 
quality and generosity. ... Joan Crawford’s new per- 


sonality. . . . Constance Bennett's abandon and joy of 
living. .. . Norma Shearer’s progress from hard work 
and study. ... Norma Talmadge’s indifference... . Ruth 


. Dorothy Mackaill’s disin- 
. Hileen Pringle’ s figure. 
. Ann Harding’s plainness. 


Chatterton’s calmness. . . 
terest in Dorothy Mackaill. . 
. Billie Dove’s beauty. 

ia Shae 
Gus BOW has ducited that there’s nothing but 
trouble in city life. Consequently she has purchased 
a cattle ranch in Nevada and declares she is going to 
spend all her vacation time up there, riding horseback 
and resting. The first thing she’s going to do is build 
a small ranch house, so that she ean have a few friends 
to spend week-ends with her. And Rex Bell is teaching 
her to ride horseback. Maybe that’s the way Clara 
lost so much weight. She looks better than she has in 
several years. She and Rex seem to be getting along 
harmoniously these days. 

Buster Keaton is one of the greatest practical jokers 
in Hollywood. And if ever you are nm a party where he 
and Buster Collier get together, look out. They'll do 
anything for a laugh. 
PHYLLIS HAVER, 

former screen star, has 
been visiting old friends in 
Hollywood for a few days. 
Her husband, William 
Seaman, is in New York 
and Phyllis was so anx- 
ious to get back to him 
after a few weeks’ trip to 
Honolulu that she didn’t 
stay long in her old home- 
land. When Phyllis re- 
tired from pictures two 
years ago and went to 
New York to live, people 
predicted that she would 
not long resist the call of 
the camera. But she de- 
elares she’s perfectly hap- 
py as a married woman 


- back from Manila, was 


 ibu house when a huge 
ie - in the Pacific and chased 


him to shore. - 


in the sand. She wears 
short blue trunks and 


film famous are doing in the Movie Capital 


and she never expects to make any more movies. 

P. G. Wodehouse, well known author, walks daily 
from his Beverly Hills home to the Metro-Goldwyn 
Studios, where he ws under contract—just a nice little 
distance of about six miles. Ho! Hum! 

N° news of Hollywood is complete these days with- 

out a report on what’s doing at Malibu Beach. So 
many movie celebrities live there and so many week-end 
parties take place that it comprises half the social news 
and gossip of the picture colony. 

Jack Gilbert has moved back for the Summer and may 
be seen almost every day with his devoted Scotch ter- 
rier, Bunty, taking long walks. Never see Jack with a 
girl these days. 

Edmund Lowe and Lilyan Tashman have started 
building their home on the beach. So has Dave Butler. 
His last one burned down. Buddy De Sylva’s new 
Malibu house is gray stone with steel barred windows. 
He’s taking no more chances on a fire. Dave Butler’s 
new home is next door and the wags are trying to get 
him to call it the “The Warden’s,” so as to carry out 
the general scheme of things. 

Bert Wheeler’s two-year-old daughter, Patricia, and 
Dick Hyland’s two-year-old son have been seen a lot 
together. They are frequently chaperoned by Wesley 
Ruggles, who is rapidly recovering from the breakdown 
which put him to bed for six weeks. 

Constance and Joan Bennett do a sister act up and 
down the beach every day when they’re not working. 
_ Very nice, too. 

Leila Hyams has started to rebuild. The one thing 
she insists upon is that they put bathtubs in the new 
chateau. The last one had nothing but showers, and 
Leila decided that wasn’t so good. 

Johnny Considine, who has been engaged to both 
Carmen Pantages and Joan Bennett, but apparently 
isn’t engaged to either at present, has taken Vivienne 
Segal’s house for the summer. He has Sunday evening 
suppers. At the last one we saw Una Merkel, Maureen 
O’Sullivan, and Elissa Landi. John and Carmen are 
still good friends and she is occasionally his guest, 
while Joan Bennett lives just four houses away. So 
there’s no telling what the Summer may bring forth. 

Elissa Landi caused a great deal of comment when 
she appeared on the beach. This foreign star has been 
keeping strictly to herself ever since she came to Holly- 
wood. She’s beautiful and 
intelligent. 

George O’Brien, just 
| taking a swim last Sun- 
| day in front of his Mal- 


seal resented his intrusion 


Lois Moran keeps her 
figure by five-mile walks 


white shirts. 

_ Never see anything on 
_ the beach now but paja- 
mas. They range from 
_ginghams, linen sport 
effects, through chiffons 
3 and satins. Marie Dwan, 


wife of Allan Dwan, the 
director, wears luscious 
Chinese ones, in all colors. 

Dolores Del Rio lost her 
Scotty the other day and 
had the whole beach out 
on a search party. 

The Dick Barthelmesses 
are going Malibu this 
Summer. 

The Summer was really 
officially opened when Mr. 
and Mrs. Allan Dwan en- 
tertained at a Sunday 
night supper party. Mrs. 
Dwan is one of Malibu’s 
favorite hostesses. Among 
the guests were Mr. Win- 


a 


Phyllis Haver: Retired from 
the screen for two years, she 
visits her old friends in 


field Sheehan, Mr. and Hollywood. 

Mrs. Ben Lyon (Bebe 

Daniels), the Marquis de la Falaise and Miss Constance 
Bennett, and the Comte and Comtesse de la Falaise, Mr. 
John Considine and Miss Joan Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Z. Leonard (Gertrude Olmstead), Mr. and Mrs. 
Hal Roach, Mr. Eddie Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Tod 
Browning, Miss Pauline Starke, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
M. Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Hawks. 

The Bert Wheelers have open house on Sundays and 
are the beach’s best practical jokers. It’s as much as 
your life is worth to enter there on a Sunday. 

Eileen Perey and her small son have been visiting 
Constance Bennett. 

Lew Cody is talking about buying Pauline Freder- 
ick’s house, which is just above Malibu. 

Charles Bickford will go in for turkey raising on a 
large scale as his next financial move. Charlie doesn’t 
believe in investing his money in any one thing. He al- 
ready owns a garage, a restaurant, a gas station, a 
couple of whaling boats and a hog farm. 

MICKEY MOUSE ealled Dick Hyland—the only 
writer ever to interview him—on the phone. 
Mickey was all het up. His teeth were scrunching to- 
gether and his tail was beating a tattoo on, the floor. 
“T’m mad,” he shouted, or rather squeaked. When 
Mickey gets mad he squeaks. “I’m awful mad, and so 
is Minnie—madder than. ever before.” 
: “What’s the matter?” 
asked Dick. “Some one 
set a trap for you?” 

“No,” he said. “I’m too 
smart and too old to stick 
my nose into traps. But 
another mouse isn’t. And 
he’s a phoney.” 

“Who De 

“This funny colored 
mouse with no ancestors 
who is trying to steal my 
stuff—and Minnie’s.”’ 

“Say,” asked Dick, 
“have you been nibbling 
at some of that imported 
cheese again? What are 
you talking about?” 

“Some bozo has gotten 
together a flock of mice 
(Continued on page 93) 
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The Grand Duke Alexander, grandson of one czar 
and brother-in-law of another, in the traditional 
costume of a Russian nobleman of his station. This 
picture was made when the Grand Duke was a 
visitor in America in 1893. He came to visit the 


Chicago World's Fair. 


HE Grand Duke Alexander of Russia has been 

touring the United States. He visited Holly- 
wood and, as the guest of California notables, saw 
the studios in action. This article gives his vivid 
and amusing impressions. 


Grand Duke Alexander was a brother-in-law of 
the late Czar Nicholas II, last of the Romanoffs. 
He is a cousin of the King of England. Then, too, 
he is a grandson of the Czar Nicholas I. During 
the World War the Grand Duke Alexander com- 
manded the aviation forces of the Russian Empire. 


With the coming of the revolution the Grand 
Duke escaped with his family to the Crimea. They 
were taken prisoners by the German Army and, 
in 1919, escaped to Paris. 


The Grand Duke is the author of several 
books and has lectured frequently in this country. 
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Being a Movie Fan, the Grand 
Duke Met the Stars as Old Friends. 
He Discusses Mimic Grand Dukes in 
Films and Marvels at Their Gorgeous 
Extravagances. And He Challenges 
Hollywood to Make Better Pictures 


said: “Grand Duke Alexander of Russia arrived in 

Movieland for a brief stay. And a group of Slavic 

gentlemen who have based their chief claim to great- 
ness on the fact that they were aids in the Ducal suite, 
generals in the Imperial Army and otherwise high in the 
Russian Court shenanigans, discovered that they had to 
‘work’ very hard along about train time.” 

Well, I suppose everything does grow fast on the rich 
soil of California, everything including Russian titles and 
the imagination of American correspondents. In any event 
I had no intention whatsoever to check up on anybody’s 
claims. I came to get:a glimpse of the motion-picture in- 
dustry. I wanted to meet Mr. John Gilbert, which was 
only natural considering that for many years he had been 
playing the parts of Russian Grand Dukes. 

I used to envy him.-- His-gorgeous boyard costumes, his 
spectacular parties, the informality of his manner, the pair 
of graceful unmuzzled tigers that followed on his heels, his 
dominant way with beautiful women—all of this stimulated 
my curiosity and awakened bitter memories of the strict 
regulations which made us wear plain military uniforms, 
limited our choice of household pets to Persian cats and 
German dachshunds, and forced us to sleep on narrow iron 
bunks so different from those luxurious gigantic beds con- 
structed in Mr. Gilbert’s royal apartments.. Of course, 
it is romantic to be a Grand Duke in Culver City, Calif., 
but, alas, it was much less so to be one in St. Petersburg, 
Russia. My hosts laughed at this comparison. 

“Very true,’ admitted they, “we suppose it is ridiculous 
the way we portray the life of royalty. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that we do it through sheer ignorance. We know 
better. For one thing, you couldn’t walk the block between 
the Roosevelt and Christie Hotels without bumping into 
at least a dozen European experts ready to sell advice at 
bargain-counter prices. The main trouble lies with the 
public. Can you imagine a girl working in an office in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who would care to see a Grand 
Duke dressed in a sober uniform and walking with a com- 
monplace fox-terrier or dachshund? Not on your life. She 
wants to see something fantastic, something that none of 
her boy friends can afford or would be permitted to have 
under police regulations. That’s where we got the idea of 
tigers. She eats it all up, she goes home and raves about 
it, she gets her pa, ma, and younger sisters excited, she 
tells it to the people in her office, and so on and so forth. 
Everybody is happy: producers, exhibitors, actors, cash cus- 
tomers. But if you want to see an authentic Russian picture, 
don’t miss Carewe’s ‘Resurrection.’ It’s a peach.” I did 
see “Resurrection.” : 

In fact, I am still pondering over the mysterious con- 
siderations that brought about the appearance of a Mexican 
dancer in the garb of a Russian peasant girl. No two 
nationalities could be less alike. Mr. Wallace Beery in the 
star part of the talking version of “Beau Brummel’’ would 
be a happy choice in comparison with Miss Lupe Velez as 
the heroine of Tolstoi’s classic. I was perfectly willing to 


Q SPECIAL dispatch to The North American Alliance 


LOOKS At | 
Hollywood ¥ 


BY THE GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER 


of RUSSIA 


- forget Mr. John Boles’ fan- 
tastic uniform and his “echt 
Berliner” way of clicking 
his heels; I smilingly with- 
stood the sight of a Gordon 
Gin bottle in the cell of a 
Russian jail; I took the vari- 
ous changes made in our 
criminal procedure in a 
spirit of broadminded in- 
difference; but I registered 
a strenuous protest against 
the Mexicanization of Rus- 
sian women. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that 
even the same synthetic girl 
working in an office in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has a 
very clear idea of the differ- 
ence existing between the 
types prevailing in the Re- 
public south of the Rio 
Grande and the inhabitants 
of the Volga district. This 
time I demanded a water- 
tight alibi. 


M* informers felt uneasy 
and their explanations 
became slightly involved. It 
seemed that much newspaper 
talk about the events in the 
land of the Soviets had 
created a distinct market for 
a new output of Russian 
pictures; furthermore, the firm that acquired the talkie 
rights to “Resurrection” had an option on the services 
of Miss Velez. Two and two invariably make four, 
even in Hollywood. 

I conceded the point: 

“Quite so,” said I, “and a fellow who attempts to 
kill two birds with one stone sometimes gets a sus- 
pended jail sentence for smashing the windows of a 
private residence. I see, by the way, that the papers 
are giving considerable space to the political develop- 
ments in Spain. Any chance of seeing Jack Oakie in 
the part of a Spanish dictator?” 

“Stranger things have happened in my lifetime,” an- 
swered the man who re- 


At the left the Grand Duke 
Alexander as he appears to- 
day, at the age of sixty-five. 
The Grand Duke has no dis- 
interested view of motion pic- 
tures. When he met the Holly- 
wood stars, he says: "I had a 
curious feeling of having known 
them for a very long time. My 
boys grew up admiring the 
beauty of Miss Pickford and 
trying to outdo the exploits of 
the inimitable Zorro." On one 
of his visits to America he says 
he had to learn four new 
English words: Ford, Buick, 
Mary Pickford. 


Brandenburg Studio 


me with a deep sigh that they could not make the pic- 


tures they would really like to as their respective firms 
had lost enormous sums of money each time they had 
attempted to screen a worthwhile story. In the be- 
ginning I tried to argue. I quoted the famous cases of 
“The Miracle Man,” “Intolerance,” “The Big Parade,” 
“Anna Christie,” “All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
Had this dispute taken place a few months later I 
could have added “Morocco” and “Cimarron” to my 
list. 

As a thoroughly disinterested outsider I could see 
that the industry was growing and prospering not be- 
cause of idiotic pictures, but in spite of them. Each 

time there was a moment 


membered the day of the "| understand that Von Stroheim's of uncertainty as to the 


old Vitagraph. “We are 
here to make money. 

“Ours is the Industry 
that Bunk Built...” 


future of movie making, 


"Greed' and Vidor's ‘The Crowd' brought along came a D. W. Griffith, 
nothing but disappointment to their finan- 2,,King Vidor, a Lewis 


Milestone, and saved the 


He was not the only one cial backers, and yet how many people do - situation. 


to voice this gloomy opin- 


Me Dusing my stay in stick to their habit of patronizing the 


An uninterrupted series 
of wishy-washy films would 


Hollywood I heard the same movies just on account of the good will be sure to ruin the most 


remark made by scores of 


portant executives, highly 
paid directors and success- 
ful scenario writers told 


"| know | do." 


powerful concern. Hun- 
dreds of millions of Ameri- 
cans, Canadians, Hindoos, 


—THE GRAND DUKE ALEXANDER “(Gouifved ee sage 160)” 
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Marie Dressler was born in Coburg, Canada. Her real 
name is Lelia Koerber. Her father was the last surviving 
officer of the Crimean War. Her antecedents are Ger- 


man. Miss Dressler's childhood ambition was to be a 
chariot driver in a circus but she turned to comedy. 


proportion. One of the most honest women I have 
ever known, her mind is as quick as the change 
in public affection. 
She combines in her make-up the qualities that would 
make her a great character in any environment. 
Powerful and streaked with real simplicity, and with 
emotions that are elemental, she can bring them to 
the surface immediately. A genuine person, she has 
none of the affectations of her sex. Her pity, her senti- 
mentality, her love of people is as vast as the measure- 
ment of her bust. 
To Marie Dressler life is a 
mirage. 
She can find an excuse for the failings of anybody. If 
a director suddenly ran amuck and strangled four pro- 
ducers with the ropes of their own ego, he could go to 
Marie and explain the situation, and Marie would say— 
“There, there, you poor boy—do not weep so—I 
understand.” 
One might think that such a person had no philosophy 
of life. Marie is no female Dr. Crane. Her eyes see to 
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S= is around sixty years of age and weighs in 


lovely and lusty 


af A 
“As a Girl | Was Handicapped by 


Bulk and No Beauty,” Says Marie 
Dressler. “Il Had My Mother to 


Support—and | Traded Bulk and 
Laughs for Money.” 


the aching heart of things. She is a woman whose kind 
heart is the ruler of her life. It is the custodian of 
her eyes, and closes them to all that is miserable and 
muddy in the conniving halls of mankind. 

An enormous money earner for the past thirty years, 
she tops her career with a weekly salary which is greater 
even than a scenario writer who is able to read and 
write thinks he is worth. As she would give the world 
away, and try to borrow Mars for anyone who would 
ask—her affairs have been taken out of her hands. 

She was born in Canada, ages ago. Her name is Lelia 
Koerber. Her father was the last surviving officer of 
the Crimean War. Her ambition as a child was to be 
a chariot driver. Possibly seeing far into the future 
and wondering where would grow the horses large 
enough to haul her, she gave up the urge and played 
the part of “Cupid” in an amateur theatrical. 


(oe oe five feet eight inches tall and somewhat less 
than that around, she has eyes the green color of 
Elinor Glyn’s. But there the resemblance ends. Marie’s 
are luminous and kind. Glyn’s might be worked by 
wheels in the head of a mannikin thrown carelessly in 
a social garret. 

Maurice Barrymore, father of the present John, is — 
given credit for making of Marie Dressler a comic. 

When she left home, still a child, to go the way of 
the stage, her mother, regretting the academic education 
her daughter woul dmiss, begged her to buy and read 
the best paper in each town she visited. 

In most American cities the young girl bought no 
paper at all. 

She took the name of an aunt. Her first part on the 
professional stage was that of Cigarette in “Under 
Two Flags.” Stranded in Michigan soon after, she got 
a job with an opera company at eight dollars a week. 
A chance soon came to understudy the leading woman. 
In eight years she earned eight hundred dollars a week; 
later, sixteen hundred. 

Miss Dressler has at various times lived in many 
Canadian and American cities. Because of being iden- 
tified with Saginaw, Michigan, she was called “Sag” for 
years. Her stage experiences, through the long and 
many years, would fill volumes. She supported Lillian 
Russell in “Lady Nicotine,’ and rode a bicycle with 
that once beautiful and now departed lady about the 
streets of New York. Traffic, no doubt, as usual, 
went on. ; 

She once did a burlesque of Juliet opposite Sam 
Bernard’s Romeo. 


ya oe some financial failures, she made a tremen- 
dous hit in “Tillie’s Nightmare.” In this play she 
introduced a song that went around the world. With 
mirth and rollicking gusto, she sang: 

“Heaven will protect the working girl!” 

While playing in Los Angeles, Mack Sennett signed 


Lucky Old Devil” 


Marie Dressler, a Sensational Hit at Sixty, Says She Makes That 


Remark to Herself When She Wakes Up Every Morning. 


Anyway, 


She Says, It’s Better to be Successful in Age Than in Youth 
BY JIM TULLY 


her to appear in “Tillie’s Punctured Romance.” In the cast 
were Charles Chaplin and Mabel Normand. 

There are those in Hollywood who claim that Miss Dressler’s 
name and popularity did much to draw the attention to Chaplin 
in this film. 

By one of the terrifying inconsistencies of the film world, 
this woman, the greatest female comic the screen has produced; 
slipped away from Mack Sennett. 

She decided to be a mimic because she felt that people 
naturally laughed at her anyhow. ‘Why not let ’em pay for 
laughing?” They do now—in millions. 

Her characterizations are realistically accurate. She has 
the universal quality of Chaplin, and knows instinctively, like 
that jester, the exact dividing line between a tear and a laugh. 
Like Chaplin, she could not analyze what opposite emotions are 
so close together. That, she wisely leaves to others. 


Tees mistress of comedy and tragedy, she said tome: “As 
a girl I was handicapped with bulk and no beauty. I looked 
in the mirror and realized these things. I had my mother to 
take care of. I had no thought of myself. The thing you un- 
selfishly do is the easiest done. I traded bulk and laughs for 
money. Mother was made happy.” 

During the World War Marie Dressler could not appear on 
the stage. “My whole heart and soul were with the kids in the 
trenches. I couldn’t laugh while others were dying. I sold 
Liberty bonds. I felt it was my part of the job. 

“When the war was over I was ready to return to the 
stage. Managers said I was too old and had deteriorated. Did 
I sit back and say, “There is only one line of business for me’? 
No! I got out and tried everything. I even dabbled in peanuts 
down at Coney Island. I dabbled in real estate. Last thing I 
was going to do was to go into the hotel business in France. 
I knew I had attributes, the gift of amusing people, the gift 
of being a fine hostess. In the hotel I planned to have an 
American bar. One gala night a week would have covered all 
my expenses. Anne Morgan was going with me, but not into 
business with me. 

“Anne Morgan and I are two of the founders of a big club 
in New York. I am proud of knowing her. 

“Allan Dwan wanted me for a bit. The bit just fitted me. 
It was in an Olive Borden film. 

“T have never let the world see the serious side of my nature. 
The bait held out to me was, ‘Tell her it is to be done at Palm 
Beach among her friends and we will pay her two thousand 
dollars a week.’ 

“After playing that part, I came back and started packing 
my trunk again. While I was thus engaged the call came 
for me to go out to California and do a picture. 


al AM very much interested in astrology. My horoscope in- 
dicated, when I had it cast ten years ago, that in my 
profession of the theater I was 
practically done for the time be- 
ing, but that I might come back 
in 1926 or ’27, but it was a new 
theater, they did not know what 
it was. I laughed at it at first. 
Life and death have always been 
a secret. It will always be a mys- 
tery. The best anybody can do is 
to do the best that they can that 
day. If we have any chart, it 
must be the stars. 


Photograph by Hixon-Connelly, 
Kansas City 


Marie Dressler as she ap- 
peared in her big stage hit, 
"Tillie's Nightmare." = In 
this show she sang her 
famous song, "Heaven Will 
Protect the Working Girl!" 
It was shortly after this that 
she turned to films. 


“T judge people, especially men, by their backs. 
When they walk away from me I get a good idea 
of their characters. 

“T believe that if we have a gift, we should 
use that gift. I have the gift of comedy and I 
try to use it to bring pleasure to people. Shop 
girls love to see me coming. Comedy is my 
religion. 

“Tn ‘Tillie’s. Punctured Romance’ I made the 
biggest hit in the picture. It should have made 
me independent. 

“Other people interest me more than myself. 

““Tucky old devil,’ I say to myself every morn- 
ing when I ring for my maid. (Cont’d on page 82) 


Illustrated 
by 
Ray Van Buren 


The 


Confessions 


of a Hollywood 


HUSBAND >? 


HERE have been stories about everyone and 

everything in Hollywood except the husbands. 

The homes of the stars, their mothers, their 

grandmothers, their swimming pools, their cars, 
their dogs, their sisters and their brothers. Magazines 
seem to like to run a group of pictures of such and 
praise them and compare them and say how lucky the 
stars are to have them in addition to all their other 
blessings. 

But did you ever see a cluster of photos entitled 
“Husbands of the Stars” with appropriate headings 
something like this, “Gloria Feversham may have fifty 
pounds more of husband (see photo upper left) than 
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Lottie Divine, but Lottie’s makes up for it by being 
half an inch wider behind the ears (See photo center)” ? 

Perhaps the reason this subject has been neglected 
is that an editor can never be quite sure whether a 
star’s husband is going to stay her husband until time 
for the magazine to come out. 


ie been a famous star’s husband myself and what 
a lot of romances I’ve seen at close range; seen 
break up and spatter to pieces like so many bits of 
colored glass. Gloria Swanson and “Hank” de Falaise, 
Pola Negri and her ‘Serge,’ Billie Dove and the de- 
voted Irvin Willat, Helen and Clark Twelvetrees, whom 


| swam up quietly and rested 
one hand on the anchor 
hawser. | could hear them as 
plainly as if I'd been on the 
yacht raft myself. My wife 
and the foreign director were 


bathing suits. 

They were talking about 
me. He wassaying that, while 
he liked me, he had found out 
that in this world all the 
sweets, the worthwhile things, 
go to the strong, the people 
who can do and dare. 

"Like yourself?" asked 
Eileen. 


Here is the Actual, Fact Story of the Husband of a 
Movie Star. Read What Happened When He Found 
That He Had Reversed Roles With His Wife. 


Wwe met when they were just breaking into Hollywood, 
as happy and handsome a couple as one could hope to 
set eyes on. Dolores del Rio and poor dead Jaime. Jack 
Gilbert and his temperament that separated him from 
Leatrice Joy and one of the prettiest babies in the 
whole world; and later the rift with Ina Claire. Bert 
_ Lytell and Claire Windsor, happy and pleased with 
each other as two high school kids, and now Bert’s 
married again and Claire gets shipwrecked on Phil 
Plant’s (Connie Bennett’s ex-husband) yacht. Colleen 
Moore and her handsome ex-manager and ex-husband! 

How does anyone get to be a star’s husband any- 
way? Sometimes by accident, sometimes by design. 
In my case it was just plain luck, whether good luck 
or bad luck, you’ll have to judge by the time you finish 
this story. At any rate, I never thought of the little 
extra girl I married becoming a star. I just was in 
love with her and wanted her all to myself. An old 
story. Millions of young men have felt that way and 
millions of millions more will. 

The first two years of our marriage I managed to 
knock off an average of a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a week as assistant director, and my wife, who 
was—and is—beautiful, added about a thousand a year 
to the family income by playing bits and doing some 
“evening dress extra” work. Incidentally, we had our 


first baby and were so happy it hurts now to look back 
on it. 

Well, about the time the baby was a year old, my 
wife, whom we will call Eileen, though of course that 
isn’t her name, got her first real role. If I even hinted 
at the picture you’d remember and place it. It was one 
of the surprise hits of the year or of two years, for that 
matter, and the way Hileen played her part had every- 
one talking. 

For playing it she had received exactly eighty dollars 
a week. Her next salary was a thousand. That’s the 
way Hollywood was in those days before the producers 
got together in what’s called “a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment”—though what’s so gentlemanly about getting to- 
gether to keep from paying people as much money as 
they can honestly make for you I never did figure out. 


Vy etait, that first big contract lasted fifty-two weeks 
and all the time I kept at my assistant director’s 
job. We took in over sixty thousand dollars between us 
that year and as we really hadn’t learned to spend 
money or acquired the friends: or the habits that go 
with spending money, we saved a larger proportion 
than we ever did afterwards. 

Just before the year was over, I persuaded my com- 
pany to give me a trial at directing a picture. I'd 
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sitting on the raft in their 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


always wanted this, but somehow the thrill of it was 
lost in view of my wife’s greater achievement. 

And what a success she was making! Each picture 
she was in seemed to top the last and at the end of 
a year her company tore up her contract with its options 
and handed her a new one with starring prerogatives 
and a guarantee of twenty-five hundred a week. With 
the five hundred I was getting on my try-out picture 
that made three thousand dollars. We should have 
been a couple of happy as well as a couple of lucky 
kids. Actually it was the most miserable few months 
we'd ever spent in our lives. 


eet a few days ago I picked up an issue of THE 
New MovIiE in which Joan Crawford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., say they’ve solved their difficulties by 
both trying never to get “nerves” at one and the same 
time. Thus they see to it that one of them always has 
strength enough to comfort the other in time of mental 
stress. Well, they’re both nice kids and I hope and be- 
lieve they'll be able to 
maintain that schedule. 
But at that, they haven’t 
a baby yet to add to their 
responsibilities. 

And besides, Doug, Jr., 
hasn’t got quite the amount 
of responsibilities and an- 
noyances a director has. 
Checking up cold-bloodedly, 
I don’t seem to remember 
a single instance of a mar- 
riage between a director 
and a reai star that panned 
out permanently. Jimmy 
Cruze and Betty Compson, 
Micky Neilan and Blanche 
Sweet, Bob Leonard and 
May Murray, King and 
Florence Vidor, Alexander 
and Maria Korda—in every case, divorce! And the 
very fact that most of these people have married again 
and are living happily with their new mates seems to 
prove it wasn’t a,question of personality or unadapta- 
bility that separated them. It was just that in taking 
on a set of dual worries and responsibilities, they’d 
tackled a game that was too big for them. Or perhaps 
for anybody. 

I know this may seem like I’m alibi-ing myself all 
over the place. But I wish I could give you some idea 
of the cat and dog life we led during those weeks when 
I was directing my first picture. 

Perhaps the easiest way to explain is to imagine a 
case of some army general engaged in battle right 
up to his neck. He’s tired and he’s touchy and although 
things may be going well with his front line, he’s 
worried to death over the threat of a counter attack 
on his flanks. So, wanting comfort and helpful sug- 
gestions, he sends for his chief of staff, only to find 
that officer has been conducting a little war on his own 
account and was just coming to headquarters for 
advice and help from the general. 


apis mixing up of pictures with war isn’t as far 
fetched as it sounds, for when you’ve got a director’s 
or a star’s responsibilities, you have to fight and fight 
and fight. Otherwise you know, and the industry 
knows, your career will careen down and not up. Well, 
always before, when I was just an assistant, I’'d been 
able and eager to consult with my wife over her 
clothes and her make-up and there’s many a time I 
sat up all night reading some script and giving her 
what points I could on the playing of it. 

Now directing my first picture, I was having troubles 
of my own. I thought Hileen ought to realize what a 
chance it was for me, and give back some of the help 
I’d given her. She tried and she tried hard; even at 
the time I gave her credit for that. But for her first 
starring picture they’d put her in a role where she 
was miscast and she was simply worried to death on 
her own account. So, the way it worked out, we’d 
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“After the dinner, | drove my 
wife and her director home in 
our town car. As we approached 
his hotel, he leaned over and 
asked, smoothly and easily: 

““Mind if | borrow your wife 
for the week-end 2” 


Read what happened. 


come from our individual worries at the studio only 
to meet up with a fresh set at home. 

The big blow-off came one night when I rushed home 
from the studio after a fight with a supervisor over 
a terrible script that had been handed to me for my . 
second picture and which I was supposed to start shoot- 
ing on in five days. I thought if I could talk it over 
with Hileen for a couple of hours, I might straighten 
the mess out. 

But when I got home I found she was doing night 
stuff and would be kept at her studio till around 
38 a.m. Then, as I was pacing around, trying to iron 
out the flaws in my story, I heard a moaning sound 
from the baby’s room. I went in to him and found 
him with his covers all kicked off and his face flushed | 
and his lips black with fever. The nurse we were 
paying a hundred and fifty a month to was playing 
bridge with my driver and the cook and second girl; 
and by the time I’d fired her and gotten hold of a 
doctor and a new nurse, I was beginning to make up 

my mind to do something. 


1 broke when my wife 
came home from her 
studio tired to hysterics 
and begging me to give her~ 
some help on the charac- 
terization she was playing, 
which she was terribly 
worried about. When she 
started to complain I just 
grabbed her by the shoul- 
ders and shook her, crying 
that I was at the very end of 
my own rope. I wanted help 
and comfort from her, not 
more griefs to worry about. 

Worked up as we both 
were, we started in on a 
frightful row. Then sud- 
denly Hileen slipped down on the floor and lay there, 
quiet, all in a heap. It was the first time she’d ever 
fainted and I knew there was no play acting about it. 
I was darned scared and did everything I could think 
of to bring her to. When her eyes fluttered open and 
her color began to come back, I sat on the floor with 
her head in my lap, still chafing her wrists and my 
mind kept going round and round, trying to pick up 
and encompass her side of the argument. 

Then, after a while, I went into the kitchen and got 
some ice cubes and mixed us both a good stiff high- 
ball and fixed Eileen up comfortably with pillows on 
the couch and started off something like this: 

“Listen honey, the only things that really count to 
us in this world are you and me and our love and 
the baby.” 

“That’s right, dear. Of course that’s right,” she 
whispered, reaching for my hand. 

“Well, the way we’re going on, no matter how 
much money we’re making, something’s got to smash. 
And we don’t want that, do we?” 

“T don’t,” Eileen was squeezing my hand now. 

“Well, what are we going through all this for, any- 
way? Just money. And you’re making three to five 
times as much as I am.” ; : 


“TT doesn’t seem fair when you’re really so much 

brighter than I am,” comforted Hileen. “Anyway, 
it will only last a few years while I have my youth 
and freshness.” 

“All the more reason,” I replied, “why I shouldn’t 
ask you to give up your day of glory. But, as it’s 
cbvious that somebody has to give up something, I 
want you to understand I’m not going to do that next 
picture they’ve scheduled for me.” 

“Why honey, I couldn’t let you give up your career 
for me.” 

'“T’m not giving it up,” I said. “I’m just suspend- 
ing it. I’ve got enough faith in your essential fairness 
and integrity to believe that you'll make it up to me 
sometime. And if you don’t— (Continued on page 112) 
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Photograph by Gene Kornman 


Harold Lloyd and Harold, Junior, posed especially for NEW MOVIE. Harold, Senior, has just recovered from an 

operation for appendicitis, and Harold, Junior, is now safely over his dangerous first days. When Harold, Junior, 

was born prematurely on January 25th, he weighed less than three pounds. Heroic methods were resorted to and, 

ounce by ounce, he was brought to healthy babyhood. NEW MOVIE extends its heartiest congratulations to the 
~ happy Harolds, Senior and Junior, and, of course, to Mama Mildred. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


Herb Howe first met Richard Semler Barthelmess when 
the young actor was starting at old Vitagraph. Then, as 
now, there was nothing about him to suggest the actor, 
either in manner or temperament. From his father he had 
inherited Dutch frugality and desire for financial security. 
Says Mr. Howe: "Solemn, meditative, always conserva- 
tively dressed, he was the pattern of a judge, an 
archbishop, a Morgan partner.” 


Tus is another of the brilliant Herbert Howe’s por- 

traits of the Hollywood famous. In past issues he 
has written about Rudolph Valentino, Pola Negri, Doug 
Fairbanks, Sr., Mabel Normand, Will Rogers and Marion 
Davies. Other vivid personalities are to be described in 
future issues of NEW MOVIE. 


Allen over the phone. ‘“B-a-r-t-h-e-l-m-e-s-s. 

That’s right. He and his mother are charming 

people. I think he’s having it a little difficult. 
Why don’t you call him up and tell him what you think 
of his work?” 

That was fourteen years ago. 
all mere kiddies.) 

I was upstarting in the Triangle Film Corporation on 
Broadway. I had just seen “For Valor,” an unimpor- 
tant little picture, in our projection room. Winifred 
Allen was the star. Opposite her played this youth I 
had never seen before. He had the presence of culture 
and he seemed to be able to think. A striking personality 
in that era of frizzled hams. 

His name had flashed briefly in the cast, but I had not 
caught it. It is not a catchy name. When I asked Dick 
why he didn’t change it I ran into the obstinacy: that 
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‘H: name is Richard Barthelmess,” said Winifred 


(We, of course, were 


The Boulevarsicn Tells How 
He Discovered Dick Barthel- 
mess, Just Out of College, 


Before D. W. Griffith Found 
and Starred Him. 


has proved so valuable to him in arguments with pro- 
ducers. He said that if he became of sufficient impor- 
tance people would learn to pronounce it; if he didn’t, 
it wouldn’t matter anyhow. This seemed a little unrea- 
sonable to me, since he and his mother did not pronounce 


it alike. Mrs. Barthelmess sounded the th, while Dick 
ignored the h. They both accented the first syllable, 
however. Many of his admirers still accent the second 


and some go completely off the sound: track after the 
first syllable and call him Bartholomew. 

I referred to him as What’s-His-Name in telling Miss 
Allen I thought him a find. Being a sophomore out of 
college I was ready to make discoveries like Griffith. 
(Incidentally, What’s-His-Name was Columbused by 
Griffith. but not until after I’d done my amateur Leif 
Ericson. ) 


[Iz transpired that Barthelmess, too, was vacationing 
from college. We both wore fraternity pins. So it 
was a case of one great mind recognizing a brother. 

I called Mr. Barthelmess and he asked if he might see 
the picture in our projection room and bring his mother. 
The showing was arranged. I met them and they be- 
came my first New York friends. 

Dick is the facial double of his mother, a handsome 
woman with the poise of culture. As Caroline Harris she 
played character parts, mostly in stock companies and 
on the road. Her ambition seemed to have concentrated 
on Dick. She lived economically in order to send him to 
the finest boys’ schools and later to Trinity. During 
vacations he sometimes played with her and even served 
as stage director for a stock company in Philadelphia. 
Through her he obtained his first screen part, with 
Nazimova in “War Brides.” Mrs. Barthelmess had 
coached Nazimova in English when the Shuberts de- 
cided to bring the sinuous Russian from the obscurity 
of the Yiddish East Side. 

Mrs. Barthelmess invited me to their little apartment 
of three small rooms in West Fifty-seventh Street. 
There were no servants. Mrs. Barthelmess cooked the 
dinners in the kitchenette and served them in the living 
room. From the windows there was a mesmeric view of 
New York at night. 


D!cK was quietly proud of the place. He had fur- 
nished it in the best of-taste. It was the first home 
he had been able to provide for his mother, and with it 
he became the head of the house. 

One of my proud moments occurred when Mrs. 
Barthelmess gave me her photograph signed “Your New 
York Mother.” 

There was nothing about Dick to suggest the actor 
either in manner or temperament. Solemn, meditative, 
always conservatively dressed in dark suits, white shirts, 
black ties, he was the pattern for a judge, an archbishop, 
a Morgan partner. 

Nor was he eager for a theatrical career. He had 
seen the dark side of the tinsel behind the scenes with 


his mother. 


HALL of FAME 


By 
HERBERT HOWE 


From his father, who died when 
he was a child, he had inherited 
Dutch frugality and desire for finan- 
cial security. The Bohemian life of 
the poor artist held no charm for 
him. All his tastes were aristocratic. 
He would have preferred to have seen 
his name in a social register than in 
Broadway lights. He respected con- 
ventional gods with a high church 
conservatism. The only relative I 
recall him mentioning was a bishop 
in China. He never read movie 
magazines. He subscribed to The 
Literary Digest and approved The 
American Magazine. 

Over lunch at the Psi U Club, a 
few days after the showing of ‘For 
Valor,” he confessed he was in a 
quandary. He didn’t know whether 
to remain in the studios or return to 
Trinity for his senior year, after 
which he might enter the insurance 
business. 

I urged him to stick with pictures. 
I hadn’t learned that the one thing 
worse than bad advice is good advice. 
It seems to me now that Dick would 
have been happier in the atmosphere 
of sound business. With his con- 
Servative ideals and wise frugality 
he might have followed in the foot- 
steps of Cal Coolidge. But I have 
solace in thinking that Cal himself 
would have advised him as I did. 
There’s more money in pictures than 
presidency. 


I SAID in the prologue to this se- 
ries of great personalities that a 
writer’s definition of great person- 
ality would probably be “the one who 
supplies the best copy.” 

Dick is so lacking in this respect 
as to be extraordinary. I mean to 
say (which, by the way, was a man- 
nerism of speech with him), his very 
normaley makes him conspicuous 
among the Hollywood gentry. He is 
the freak example of a well-balanced 
youth making good in pictures de- 
spite a college education. I offer him 
as a hope to other serious young men 
considering careers. There is a 
chance for sanity in Hollywood, es- 
pecially if it lies behind very eloquent 
dark eyes. 

I am not trying to imply that Dick 
was without talent by reason of san- 
ity. Screen acting at its best is clear 
thinking. Cinemactors have had short careers because 
they could only make faces with gestures. Such art 
becomes as monotonous as a chant. Dick’s characters 
evolve from within and are thought owt. He is one of 
the very few adults in acting. Movie performing, on 
the whole, is just playing house. 

His versatility is greater than that of most of his col- 
leagues because his mental horizon is wider. You become 


Richard Barthelmess' very normalcy makes him conspicuous among the Holly- 
wood gentry. He is a freak example of a well-balanced youth making good 
in pictures despite a college education. Screen acting, at its best, is clean 
thinking. Cinemactors usually have short careers because they only make 
faces. Dick's characters evolve from within and are thought out. 


aware of the bounds only when he goes on a cinematic 
toot playing fairy princes or one of those “Latin” lady- 
swooners. As a Lothario he trips over his own solid 
virtues. He is not reckless, gay or debonair. He hasn’t 
the bounce and buoyancy that make a personality 
spectacular. 

Alice Terry, observing Dick at a flirtatious party, 
mused: “When Dick fixes a (Continued on page 120) 
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M W _  |Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. M W _|Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 
1897: Klondike gold rush starts. 1898: Battle of ; 1898: City. of Santiago, Cuba, surrenders to 
1 Wed San Juan Hill and fame for Teddy. 17 Fri American army. 
1909: Lupe Velez born at San Luis Potosi, Mex- 
2 Thurs. |1929: Gladys Brockwell dies. 1 ico, 1899: Maurice Chevalier born at Menil- 
at. 
montant, France. , 
: 1863: Pick i idg 5 
Te ee ee 
Independence Day. 1609: Samuel Champlain 4 5 ; - ‘ 
A | Sat. discovers Lake Champlain. 1876: William 20 Mon. - 1921: re Care Clarke at the height of her 
Farnum born. popularity. 
1861: Battle of Bull Run. 1895: Ken Maynard 
5 Sun 1415; John Huss burned at stake at Constance. 21 Tues. born at Mission, Tex. 1892: Hoot Gibson born 
at Takamah, Neb. 
1898: Hawaiian Islands become a United States 1909: Phillips Holmes born at Grand Rapids, 
6 Mon territory. 22 Wed. Mich. Moon in first quarter. yt 
7 Tues. 1st] nomen ae born at Red Oak, lowa. 23 Thurs. |1886: Steve Brodie jumps from Brooklyn Bridge. 
g Wed 1887: Eugene Pallette born at Winfield, Kansas. 24 Fri. Today’s thought: seat hot enough for you?” 
1905: Lila Lee born at New York. 1907: Alice 
9 Thurs. | 1882: S. L. Rothafel born. 25 Sat. White born at Paterson. _ 1917: Philippe de 
Lacy born at Nancy, France. 
; DE ilb ; y i ev 
10 Fri. ee Jen Poen Corer ea Utah. pale’ 26 Sun. 1907: Olive Borden born at Richmond, Va. 
1804: Hamilton-B 1] N i- : 2 
11 | Sat. et ies noe Sally Laity ean oe pe 27 | Mon. |1898: Lawrence Gray born at San Francisco. 
Eis. ie ; ~ |1892: Joe E. Brown born at Holgate, Ohio. 1901: 
do JaSume @|) 2s chy eoca et Warsong Sy oe ea par ae mantis “Rudy (Hubert Prior) Vallee born at sland 
g Mey Sas 2 : ond, Me. Rank : 
'|1892: William. Powell. born.at Pittsburgh. 1905: 
13 WHO, Ie Whereis Selobies iby (re eis Corte y. 29 Wed. . Clara Bow born at Brooklyn. Full moon tonight. 
: : : é : 1921: Charlie Ray’s last fine film, “The Old 
14 | Tues. |!782:, Basis, seme’, apt French sgvotuen | 39 | hurs,| Swinmin’ Hole” is winning new laurels: for 
its star. ~- 
i Povdle IN 1910: First reformer declares that movies make 
15 Wed. ae ae amond PION Worna eis Nani Ons New 31 Fri. ~ criminals of children but doesn’t explain how 
a Billy the Kid got that way. 
1904: Mary Philbin born. 1907: Barbara Stan- at é 3 
16 Thurs. wyck born at Brooklyn. Watch for This Feature Every Month 


Birthstones for July: Ancient, onyx; modern, ruby. The ruby is said to endow wearers born in the 
month of July with a contented mind. 
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IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 


Phillips Holmes enleys Winter ‘poris between scenes of ' ‘The Confessions of a Co-Ed," i 
which he plays opposite Sylvia Sidney. 


Photograph by Russell Ball 


MARION SHILLING 
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Photograph by Mortimer Offner 
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Ted Cook reports these interesting facts about Maurice Chevalier: He is five feet, eleven and a 

half inches tall. He weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds. His flashing smile only disappears 

when he is paying a check. He consumes a Swiss cheese sandwich and a cup of coffee for lunch. 

His private accent is quite different from his stage and film accent. He wears only three pieces of 

jewelry, all rings, on the small finger of his left hand. One is his mother's wedding ring. Another 
is his own wedding ring. 


How to Have 


at FORT 


The Famous Humorist Secretly Studies Maurice 
Chevalier and Reports Upon That Star’s Happy 
Formula for Charm and Appeal 


By TED COOK 


HEN a man reaches the age of forty in this 
country, his wife is likely to toss him aside 


like yesterday’s gardenia. She feels an urge 

to turn him in on a new model. For almost. a 
decade our women have ogled greasy-haired young male 
heroes on the screen. Indeed, a man almost had to wear 
pointed sideburns and assume the manners of a batik 
dipper to get a bow from his wife. 

All this has now been changed. 

Hooray! 

The middle-aged husbands of America should get 
together and give three rousing cheers for Maurice 
Chevalier. 

Chevalier has established beyond a reasonable doubt 
the contention that a man may approach forty and main- 
tain a Grade A rating with women, young and old, in 
the face of juvenile competitors. 

While Chevalier brings new hope to the fading flower 
of American manhood, it goes without saying that Mr. 
Babbitt may experience considerable difficulty acquiring 
the charm which Maurice Chevalier displays so grace- 
fully. I have, therefore, appointed myself a committee 
of one to report a certain amount of more or less use- 
less information regarding Chevalier’s superb mesmer- 
ism. He doesn’t do it with mirrors. 


W E might as well understand at the beginning that 

it is perhaps too late for most of us to acquire 
the secrets of Mr. Chevalier’s technique. His charm, it 
seems to me, may be partly traced back to one or all 
of the following circumstances: 

1. Boyish enthusiasm — spontaneous, simple and 
frank. (Many of us must admit we are simple. Cer- 
tainly some of us are boyish. Few of us, alas, are 
pty of being simple and boyish at the right mo- 
ment. 

2. A bullet in the chest. (It is a fact Chevalier 
carries a bullet lodged in his bosom. I hesitate to urge 
that middle-aged men in America go out and try. to put 
bullets in their chests. This is a quéstion every man 
must decide for himself—or let his wife decide for him. 
I merely report the established fact that Chevalier’s 
equipment includes a bullet tucked under his vest.) 

3. A protruding lower lip which creates the im- 
pression that the eager enthusiast is about to bite an 
ear off the woman he for the moment adores. (Mr. 
Babbitt should think twice before he practices ear am- 
putation with his dental equipment. I did not mean 
to infer that Chevalier actually indulges in facial 
surgery. I merely intended to indicate that Chevalier 
appears hungry for his women. It is a scientific fact 
that most women like to think themselves luscious.) 

My information and conclusions concerning Chevalier 
are based partly upon observation and partly upon re- 
search. My curiosity concerning him was not aroused 
until recently when I accidentally discovered that we 
happened to be living beneath the same roof. I had 
found shelter in the Hotel St. Moritz on Central Park 


South, Manhattan. On en- 
tering the elevator I fre- 
quently jostled chattering 
women who were in a hud- 
dle. I could not help but 
overhear frequent and ex- 
uberant references to 
Maurice Chevalier. 

When I approached the 
mail clerk I found him in 
distress. He confided that 
his labors had suddenly in- 
creased beyond all reason 


- due to the fact that gifts 


arrived from all parts of 
the world addressed to Mr. 
Chevalier —straw hats, 
scarf pins, neckties, foun- 
tain pens, everything and 
anything that love-starved 
women could contrive to 
mail to this symbol of what 
women apparently want, 
but do- not find, sitting 
across the breakfast table. 


HAD seen Chevalier in 

pictures. I had heard 
him in concert. Now by ac- 
cident I observed him at 
close range. Often he 
looked very tired. He had 
a certain shyness. One 
week he appeared at the 
Paramount Theatre and 
performed for five shows 
each day, despite the fact 
that he was running a 
temperature of 102 from 
grippe. 

An average of five wom- 
en a day would try to speak 
to Chevalier over the tele- 
phone, saying, ‘He'll know 
who I am. Just say ’m 
Tillie, Kate or Louise.” 
Operators had been 
given careful instruc- 
tions to disregard these 
phony calls. 

I noted that Cheva- 
lier often appeared 
carelessly dressed — I 
have seen him wearing 
an old raincoat and a 
slouchy cap which gave 
(Continued on 

page 96) 
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Top, Miss Tashman makes a 
charming appearance in this 
frock of eyelet organdie and 
silver. The effect is both de- 
licate and striking. A short 
jacket of flesh velvet has 
sable fur at the sleeves. 


Right, Miss Tashman demon- 

strates that bold prints are 

the thing for the season's 

formal mode. This print com- 

bines deep blue, persimmon 
and green. 
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The afternoon street costume 
may be printed and furred 
this season, as demonstrated 
at the upper right by Miss 
Tashman. This frock is of 
black, green and white print 
crepe. Black fox fur accents 
the three-quarter length 
sleeves, while a black turban 
and black slippers complete 
the costume. 


Photographs by 
Gene Robert Richee 
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Right, Miss Tashman likes 

unadorned black for her 

dinner gown. Created in 

roma crepe, the costume 

is draped into picturesque 

flowing lines at sleeves 
and skirt. 


Below, Miss Tashman in a 
favorite spectator sport 
costume of dust blue and 
white. Over a frock of 
dust blue roma crepe, 
bound with silk braid at 
the hem, Miss Tashman 


wears a sports jectet of 


white suede. 


Lovely Lilyan Tashman 


Shows What the Well 
Dressed Star Will Wear 


HOLLYWOOD 
Sets 


The MODE - 


- AUGUST 


OCTOBER — 


SEPTEMBER 


At the left Miss Craw- 
ford reveals another in- 
teresting example of the 
striking use of prints for 
the evening. Here cool 
pinen eaves with color- 
ul yellow poppies com- 
bine to nn the printed 
evening frock complete- 
ly striking. A tie at the 
waistline in back holds 
the dress closely to the 
figure while a circular 
flounce gives graceful 
freedom to the figure. 


Below, Miss Joan Craw- 
ford wears a summery 
white hat of bandeau- 
and-halo-brim type with 
her white sports suit and 
colorful plaid blouse. A 
smart bow of the straw 
lifts the brim on one 
side, giving a back-from- 
the-face line. 


Joan Crawford 
Poses in Her New 
Summer Frocks 


for NEW MOVIE 
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Right, Miss Crawford 
makes a striking Sum- 
mer picture in her white 
"men's shirting’ frock 
with short capelet 
wrap. Fashioned in 
bathing suit style, the 
blouse of the dress 
shows tie straps and 
bare back, while the 
skirt follows the figure 
by means of stitched 
down pleats. 


Left, fashioned of chalk white all-over lace with inserts 
of satin, the evening gown worn by Miss Crawford be- 


longs to the special hot weather occasions. Accentuating 
the figure by its clinging line, it graduates out to hemline 
fullness with a fluttering scarf to add a feminine touch. 
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At the right Miss Daniels is wearing a 
summer frock, designed by Mr. Greer, of 
blue and white silk shirting, in which the 
sleeve motif is achieved in a series of 
loops, the collar idea in a single rever 
accented with a covered button that con- 
trasts with the two on the right angle 
pockets. One-inch knife pleats circle the 
skirt, giving the impression of a flounce. 
Her imported shoes are of white kid and 
her white crocheted turban suggests the 
new tricorn. 


Left, Miss Daniels appears in 
an original gown designed by 
Howard Greer. The gown is 
created in pale pink Picador 
crepe embroidered in crystal 
bugles and moulded to the 
body with movement and full- 
ness placed low in the skirt. 
pieced handmade flowers 
of the gown material are 
graduated and follow the 
semi-low neckline. 


At the right Miss Daniels is 
pictured in a stunning out- 
fit of hostess pajamas. Yes, f 
they're really pajamas! De- 
signed by Mr. Greer, the 

are made of flowered chif- 
fon in pastel tones of rose 
and blue on a white back- 
ground. 


Miss Daniels' costume at the left is called 
"The Blue Angel." It is a supremely beauti- 
ful silhouette gown of opaline bls satin 
embroidered in crystal bugles with a line 
of rhinestones running through the design. 


Bebe Daniels Selects 
Her Summer Frocks for 


NEW MOVIE 
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Photographs by Elmer Fryer 
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“| don't think that anyone in Hollywood is happy," says Clive Brook. "Everyone is restless, seeking, striving for 
they know not what. Perhaps it is because fortunes have been made too suddenly—and too easily. 
Naturally, that gives them a sense of tremendous power. They become spoiled, arrogant and disillusioned. 
Sated with life and living—with time unending before them, they have nothing more for which to strive." 
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"| have no illusions about myself,"" Clive Brook says. "I would have been through three years ago but for talking 
pictures. The old silent films demanded sex-appeal and a handsome face above all else—both of which | sadly lack." 


Sex Appeal Rules 


Clive Brook Declares That It Is Supreme in Motion 
Pictures, Marriage and All American Life. 


By LAURA BENHAM 


N one of his recent pictures, Clive Brook portrayed 

an aristocratic but slightly inebriated gentleman. 

Immediately after the film was released, a veri- 

table deluge of letters poured in from fans all 

over the world demanding that he mend his ways and 
never play a drunk again. It wasn’t convincing! 

And that’s true. 

On the screen, Brook, more than any other actor, 
personifies the suave, slightly ruthless gentleman, 
whose poise and breeding never fail. Even on the few 
occasions that he has played crooks, they have been 
thoroughly nice, gentlemen crooks—with strictly hon- 
orable intentions. 

Which is very much like the real, off-screen Clive 
Brook. 

Quiet, low-voiced, at first he seems aloof and distant. 
But after you talk to him awhile, he unbends and shows 


a very human naturalness and a surprising sense of 
humor. (And he’s an Englishman, too!) 


“ DLEASE don’t ask me what I admire in a woman, 

or how to make love to women, or how to be happy 
though married,” he began, as he very efficiently 
ordered our tomato juice cocktails and salads. “Every 
woman who has interviewed me during the past six 
years has asked exactly those questions. Can’t you 
think of some new ones?” 

As lack of curiosity has never been one of my be- 
setting virtues, I immediately thought of dozens—but 
I didn’t need to ask questions. For Mr. Brook was in 
a loquacious mood. 

He looked around at the throngs of hungry people 
scurrying in and out of the studio restaurant, and 
waved an expansive hand. (Continued on page 108) 
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Marion Davies gave a charming farewell party for Norma Shearer and her husband, Irving Thalberg, before their 
departure for Europe. Above, left to right, Mrs. Will Hays, Miss Shearer, Will Hays, Miss Davies and Mr. Thalberg. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 


ENTERTAINS 


ERY gay and very informal was the farewell 

party given by Miss Marion Davies in honor of 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Thalberg (Norma Shearer) 

at the beautiful Davies home in Santa Monica. 
Of course, Marion Davies is a famous hostess, but I 
think this affair quite surpassed anything she has done 
for a long time. 

The secret of real entertaining lies in making all the 
guests perfectly at home, as well as injecting into the 
gathering a lively spirit of gaiety. Miss Davies always 
gives a keynote of some kind to her dinner dances that 
seems to accomplish this at once and which other host- 
esses would do well to imitate. 

Upon entering the walled gardens of the big white 
house on the beach at Santa Monica, the arriving guests 
were greeted by the festive strains of a German band 
playing “Ach, Du Lieber Augustine” and “Down Where 
the Wirtzburger Flows.” 

Once inside the men changed their formal dinner 
coats for brightly colored Heidelberg jackets, magnifi- 
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BY 
EVELYN GRAY 


cently braided and Heidelberg student caps. In such 


costumes no one could feel formal. 


Do ER was served in the long dining-room on small 
tables and at every place was an old-fashioned Ger- 
man pipe and a beautiful German stein. Of course, 
the motif for the party was suggested by the fact that 
Irving and Norma are on their way to Germany for a 
three months’ visit, and will, of course, go to the famous 
town of Heidelberg. 

The menu matched the costumes and decorations, and 
included all sorts of German dishes, such as sauerkraut, 
frankfurters, weinies, red cabbage, baked ham, pan- 
cakes with cream and caviar, roasted chickens and 
turkeys. 

There were a hundred guests present and after dinner 
a dancing party in the pretty gold ballroom. 

The hostess, Miss Davies, wore a soft dinner gown 
of pale-blue chiffon. 

Norma Shearer, in whose (Continued on page 95) 
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Photograph by Ray Jones 


Paul Lukas is one of the few foreign invaders who has been making rapid strides in the talkies. He has several recent 
hits to his credit, notably in support of Ruth Chatterton. Here he is shown between scenes of his newest picture, "The 
Vice Squad," which may—or may not—be based upon recent exposures of New York police methods. 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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Behind the Screen 
DRAMAS 


THE ADVENTURE OF 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
ESCORT - 


As Told to VIRGINIA MAXWELL 


pes is another true story of the Hollywood un- 
knowns, the boys and girls who never get their 
names in the electric lights. The names are fictional, 
of course, but the adventures are based on fact, as told 
to THE NEW MOVIE investigator, Virginia Maxwell. The 
illustrations were made in the actual locations described 
im the stories by Stagg, the famous Hollywood 
photographer. 


OST every fellow at college dreams of the day 

when he will be well set up in business; the 

day he can sit back and smoke an expensive 

cigar, look the world in the eye and be called 
a respectable citizen. Marriage? Of course. There 
isn’t a fellow living who doesn’t carry the ideal of some 
girl in his mind. He may never meet her, that’s true. 
Chances are he picks another girl as nearly like her as 
he can find, unless, of course, he gets picked off himself 
by some designing female. 

That’s the way I felt the day Bill Donegan and I sat 
on the campus reading a pamphlet that had been sent E : 
around to the college. It was Bill who suggested that + was Bill who suggested that | enter the contest, which 
we enter the “cigarette advertisement” contest, for the held as its reward a movie job in Hollywood. 
most perfect types of young American manhood. There 
was to be a brief movie contract as the prize. It sounded 
like an adventure to us, so we both ankled down to the with white flannels, polo shirts, street suits, evening 
town photographer, watched the birdie with as nearly clothes, riding habits, etc. Everything the well-dressed 
sheik-like expressions as we could muster up, and within young man should have in his wardrobe. It was a 
_ three weeks we were on our way to Hollywood. great break for us, especially when he told us the clothes 

Sounds awfully quick, I know. But the contest was were a gift, we could hold on to them after the stunt 
not a heavy one, few of the fellows from the college was over. 
went in for it, and although normally quite modest, I Then began a program of events which were fairly 
will admit that my hair is like Buddy Rogers’, my pro- breathtaking. We appeared at the studio mornings, 
file like Novarro’s and I have the build of Conrad Nagel. did a few turns—smoking cigarettes in close-ups, long 
Girls told me often how “handsome” I was. I used to shots, and in bathing suits as well as in evening clothes, 
laugh, but when I’d get back to my room I’d study my with appropriate faked scenery behind us. A snap of 
face in the mirror and wonder what was so great about a job, if ever there was one. Afternoons we golfed at 
yours truly. places the publicity man had chosen, we drank tea at 

the Montmartre, dined at the Ambassador and supped 
| ae of us fellows were chosen as representative of at the Roosevelt. We would have had to be millionaires 
our college. Yes, those two were Bill Donegan and to live like this on our own pocketbooks. That, no doubt, 
myself. Bill is tall and rather athletic, while they tell was why we met some of the real high hats of southern 
me I am the perfect example of what a young man’s California. And when I say high hats I don’t mean any 
drawing-room decorum should be like.  That’s what first generation of oil money, either. I mean the people 
comes of having a governess as a kid, I suppose. But of famed wealth and social position who are in the blue 
those days were long before Dad lost his money in book. 
phoney stocks. 

Well, Bill and I arrived in Hollywood and were put But and I found ourselves dinner guests on more 
up at the Roosevelt Hotel. That was part of the con- than one occasion at one of the millionaires’ homes. 
tract. The publicity director for the cigarette company The wife of a well-known millionaire manufacturer, who 
which was footing the bills for this stunt brought us had retired to Pasadena to spend the rest of his days 
out to the hotel in a taxi. Next morning, before we in genteel comfort, asked to be introduced one evening 
were permitted to go near the studio, he took us to while we were sitting with a group of movie people in 
Oviatt’s (a swanky Hollywood shop) and decked us out the Blossom Room of the Roosevelt Hotel. 
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| The True Hollywood Story of the College Boy 


From that line of sparkling cars | heard a woman's voice call out to me. There was the 
millionaire's wife from Pasadena. "Darling," she drawled, “wherever have you been? I've 


searched Hollywood for you. 


We strolled over to their table with our publicity man 
and the lady introduced us to her husband as if she 
had known us for a long while. Bill and I accepted 
the place at the table her husband offered. 

I asked her to dance. And under the low lights of 
that lovely room, with the proximity of her gloriously 
seductive little body, I suppose I did hold her a bit 
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Jump in.” 


romantically. Besides, 
she was rather a doll- 
like creature, much 
younger than her mil- 
lionaire husband, and 
she seemed not at all 
fearful of my embrace 
as we glided about the 
floor in time to the 
magic music. 

When we got back to 
the table Bill and the 
husband were engaged 
in a lengthy discussion 
of stock prices. Bill’s 
ambition was Wall 
Street. It was a won- 
derful evening for both 
of us and we went over 
every detail of the 
night’s fun as I pulled 
off my tight evening 
shoes early next morn- 
ing back at the hotel. 
What we didn’t realize, 
however, was that our 
three weeks were al- 
most over and then we 
would either have to go 
back to the humdrum 
of the classroom or stay 
on as best we could in 
Hollywood. 

We stayed. Only a 
starving extra will un- 
derstand what we went 
through for the next 
six months. The pub- 
licity man who had 
brought us out thought 
we were saps for trying 
to crash the studio in 
a regular way; his 
stunt had been all pre- 
arranged and the stu- 
dio had been well paid 
for cooperating with 
the cigarette company. 

If ever I can look a 
ten-cent tamale in the 
face again I’ll know I’m 
terribly broke. For be- 
tween chili beans and 
hot tamales, which are 
about the cheapest food 
one can get in Holly- 
wood, Bill and I existed 
on the few remaining 
dollars we had for six 
whole months. 


WE rented, for $22 
a month, the hay 
loft of an old barn just 
off Sunset Boulevard. 
The hay loft had been 
cleaned and walled off 
into two large rooms 
and bath. What had 
probably been a veran- 
da for the cows at one time was our outdoor kitchen. 
One of the large rooms we fixed up as living quarters; 
the. other room we divided into a bedroom and a ward- 
robe, which we built ourselves. For our clothes now 
were our stock in trade and we kept them as carefully 
as if they were gems. 

Most of the girls we knew were extras—and mostly 


Who Became a Hired Escort—a Movieland Gigolo 


blondes. It was then I dis- 
covered blondes were not 
only ornamental—they 
could actually cook, for 
many of them had come to 
Hollywood from farms. 

That’s where Mazie made 
an inning. Boy, how that 
cutie could bake biscuits, 
and the strawberry short- 
cake she could turn out was 
nobody’s business but just 
the four of us. Yes, Bill 
had got himself a blonde 
also, because brunettes 
were so scarce and, being 
no gentleman as he told us, 
he preferred ’em. 

When our money was 
just about down to nil and 
the blondes were out of 
work, too, I decided to go 
out and look for a regular 
job. Down to Los Angeles 
I would go, for there were 
no jobs in Hollywood—at 
anything. I was waiting 
for the bus on Sunset 
Boulevard when traffic halt- 
ed. And in that line of 
sparkling cars I suddenly 
heard a woman’s voice call 
out tome. I looked up and 
there discovered the lady 
from Pasadena. the young 
wite of the millionaire who 
had come west to rest. 

“Darling,” she drawled, 
“wherever have you been? 
T’ve searched Hollywood 
for you, and no one has 
seen you. Jump in and let 
me take you where you’re 
going.” 

I jumped. That was a 
dime saved, anyway—the 
price of another tamale. 

Down to Los Angeles we 
drove and I stalled on an 
excuse that I was no doubt 
too late to keep the business 
appointment I had. Flor- 
ence—that was her name I 
learned then—was delight- 
ed. She insisted that we 
drive over to her home for 
tea. Did I go? Don’t ask 
foolish questions. 

And what a home. Gosh, 
I was never inside such a 
mansion. On Orange Grove 
Drive, where only the 
multi-millionaires conspire 
to live. Two wide gravel 
paths led up to the entrance 
—hbut you know how mil- 
lionaires’ homes are laid 
out. A butler opened the 
door, a personal maid took Florence’s wrap. Another 
servant served us cocktails (which is Pasadena for tea) 
and they were brought to us in a beautiful silver ser- 
vice in the walnut-panelled room in which a log fire 
flickered bewitchingly. It was beauty and comfort and 
‘I lay back in one of the soft cushioned chairs watching 
Florence as she gracefully smoked a long cigarette in 
the chaise longue opposite me. 

“Darling,” she said suddenly, breaking the restful 


to take me out." 


Suddenly she laughed at me, throwing back her sleeked head in a gesture of mockery. 
"Don't be silly, darling,’ she laughed. “'l want you only as an escort. | need someone 
"Then you mean," | asked, amazed at her sudden change of 
attitude, “that | am just a professional escort?" 


silence of that sumptuous room, “why do you act so 
cold toward me. Don’t you know I like you—terribly ?” 


REGARDED her, puzzled for the moment. What of 

her husband—she was a married woman. 

“But, my dear,” I countered, “you must know you 
are very attractive—and very tantalizing. More so 
because the fruit of your affection would be stolen—and 
I am not a courageous crook.” (Continued on page 80) 
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Richard Dix was born in St. Paul, 
Minn., on July 14, 1895. Evange- 
line Adams says he is an excellent . 
example of the essentially sturdy 
person born under the unstable sign 
of Cancer. Certain planets are so 
favorably placed that they over- 
come the inherent Cancer change- 
ableness. The stars, by the way, 
foretold the unusual success of Mr. 
Dix in "Cimarron." 


HY do movie stars flop? 
Can it be because they are born in 
July? 
Or, rather, that they are born between 
June 22nd and July 23rd in the sign Cancer? 

The question is raised because of the list of Cancer 
people that lies before me as I write. Not a list of 
flops, certainly—because it contains the youthful 
Phillips Holmes, whose star is steadily rising, and the 
experienced Richard Dix, whose star has long been in 
the ascendant! But, nevertheless, a list which makes 
me very thoughtful! 

On it are such names as Viola Dana, Olive Borden, 
Mary Philbin, Lois Wilson—none of them flops in the 
sense that they haven’t had their periods of earning 
big money at the box-office, but none of them fulfilling 
at the moment the great promise of their early years. 
On it, too, is the name of the man whose ups and 
downs—especially his more recent downs—have long 
been the topic of discussion wherever one or two good 
movie fans are gathered together, Mr. Jack Gilbert. 


I SUPPOSE that a list of men and women born in the 
sign Aries might have shown a similar number of 
meteor-like careers. Or in the sign Libra. Or in the 
sign Capricorn. And there would be a reason for that 
being so, because these four are the cardinal signs of 
the Zodiac, sometimes called “Movable” or “acute,” in 
which things go fast or not at all. Therefore, people 
born in Cancer or in any other of these signs often 
show extreme early promise. Sometimes, this promise 
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Many Movie Folks Born 
Under the July Sign of 
Cancer Have Failed to Live 
Up to Their Early Promise. 
It’s All Due to the Stars, Says 
the Celebrated Astrologer 


is backed up by other qualities in the horoscope which 
assures a complete fulfillment. Sometimes the good 
qualities may be there, but they may not be strong 
enough to assure an uninterrupted success. 

Richard Dix is an excellent example of the essentially 
sturdy person born in a somewhat unstable sign. The 
reason for this apparent contradiction is that the other 
planets in his individual chart happen to be so favor- 
ably placed that. they overcome the inherent change- 
ableness imparted by this sign. His Sun, although in 
the sign Cancer, is in conjunction with the 
all-powerful Jupiter, the planet which 
rules money, glory, honor and suc- 
cess; so Richard couldn’t help be- 
ing a success in any line of work 
he might have chosen. But 
that is not all. The Moon, 

which governs his relations 
with the public, is in con- 
junction with Neptune, the 

Shadow Planet, which 

rules camouflage, make- 

believe, acting of all sorts. 

With that combination of 

planets, Mr. Dix would 

have acted a part even if 
he had been a broker or a 
farmer; but since Neptune 
rules the motion-picture in- 
dustry, the shadow stage, his 
success as an actor in that field 
( was assured. Incidentally, it may 
ls interest you to know although it has 
? nothing to do with the point we are 
discussing, that it is true of Mr. Dix, just as 
it was of Mr. Valentino, that he is apt to get more 
satisfaction and happiness out of the love affairs in 
which he plays a part on the screen than out of those ~ 
in real life. This is very apt to be true of artists who 
are so supremely successful in romantic roles. 


I HAVE gone into Mr. Dix’s horoscope in some de- 
tail because he is an old client of mine, and I know 
personally how faithfully he has fulfilled his stars. For 
example: I had occasion to read Mr. Dix’s horoscope 
about a year ago with a view to his chances for con- 
tinued success during the coming year—that is, now. 
This is what I said, and I have it in writing: “You 
are coming under the best conditions financially and 
personally, beginning with this fall (1930) and ex- 
tending through 1931, that you have been under for a 
long time. In fact, if your horoscope did not show 
that you are such a modest and wise sort of person, 
I should have to warn you against the danger of be- 
coming ‘high-hat’ over your success.” That was in 
the Summer of 1930. In the Fall of that year “Cim- 
arron” was being produced. In the Spring of this 
year, it and Mr. Dix achieved their triumphant success. 

And yet there are some people who do not believe in 
the stars! | ; 

But to get back to July people who do not have the 
sustaining influences which we find in Richard Dix’s 


chart: what of those four beautiful little girls? Why 
haven’t they fulfilled the promise of their first ap- 
pearances? Well, the answer is as plainly written in 
their charts as Mr. Dix’s answer was in his. They 
not only have the Sun in a cardinal sign, but they 
have several other important planets similarly placed. 
All of them have still other aspects of a most favor- 
able nature, but not sufficiently strong to overcome at 
all times the effect of their sign. 

You notice those italics? Well, they mean this: all 
four of these young women may yet redeem the promises 
they made to the motion-picture public. They may yet 
attain the heights which were once within their sight. 
Because there is nothing in the influence of a cardinal 
sign which condemns people to failure. I should say 
not! John D. Rockefeller is Cancer-born, and he has 
been fairly successful! So has Calvin Coolidge. 

No, July people may well reach the top. 
If they have the qualities which the 
stars gave to Richard Dix—that 
is, if the stars happened to be 
especially favorably placed at 
the moment of birth—they get 
there and stay there; they 
can’t help it. If, as is the 
case with these girls, the 
stable qualities are not as 
strong at times as the un- 
stable ones, they simply 
have to work harder in 
order to keep their course 
continuously upward. In 
all four cases, however, their 
task for the next few years 
will be much less difficult 
than it has been for some 
time. There is no reason why 
all of them shouldn’t enjoy dur- 
ing this period the popularity and 
prosperity to which their talents en- 
title them—and if I were a movie man- 
ager, I'd put a bet on them! 


D°? the same conditions apply to Jack Gilbert? 

Well, we’ll look at his horoscope in some detail, 
as we did at Mr. Dix’s; and then you can judge for 
yourself. In the first place, he has been under the 
worst planetary conditions during the past two years 
that he will be under for twenty-one years. During 
this period, in which he has met with such reverses, 
the depressing planet Saturn and the upsetting planet 
Uranus have been unfavorable to Mercury, which rules 
‘his mind, and the Sun which governs his magnetism 
and his health. When people are under these particular 
adverse conditions, even their friends turn against 
them, and their popularity with the general public is 
bound to be nil. But even worse conditions have been 
hanging over Mr. Gilbert. Neptune, the planet which 
rules Mr. Gilbert’s particular profession, has been un- 
friendly to Venus, which rules entertainment, and to 
Jupiter, which rules financial success. (Incidentally, 
when a person has Neptune unfriendly to Venus, he is 
likely to contract a marriage which may not turn out 
to be just what he expected!) 

Now as to the future. 

Can Jack Gilbert come back? 

In something, yes—that is, if he can overcome the 
sensitiveness which is inherent in Cancer people and 
makes them apt to wilt under criticism. Whether Mr. 
Gilbert can ever attain in talkies the high place he 


Stars Flo 


BY EVANGELINE ADAMS 
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held in movies, I honestly doubt. The same malefic 
planets which have been temporarily afflicting his 
Mercury and his Sun during the past two years are 
permanently opposed in his horoscope to the sign 
Taurus, which rules the throat. This is not a good 
aspect for success in talking pictures. On the other 
hand, there are many indications in Mr. Gilbert’s chart 
which point to continued success in some line, so it is 
impossible to believe that failure to adjust his voice 
to the needs of the microphone means permanent re- 
tirement from the spotlight of success. I am all the 
more willing to commit myself to this optimistic 
prophecy, because the actor is coming under very much 
better conditions beginning right now, in the late 
Spring and Summer of this year. His ultimate fate 
may depend on how he handles himself during the next 
few months—especially as to how well he overcomes 
the sensitiveness to criticism from which he must 

have suffered so much these last two years. 
It is too early, of course, to talk about 

(Continued on page 86) 


Jack Gilbert was born in Logan, 
Utah, on July 10, 1897. Mr. Gil- 
bert, says Evangeline Adams, has 
for two years been under the worst 
planetary conditions that he will 
encounter for twenty-one years. 
While the stars do not indicate 
great success in the talkies, better 
things are ahead for Jack Gilbert 
this Summer. His ultimate screen 
fate will depend upon himself. 


How Griffith Made 
‘The Birth of a Nation” 


Chance played a tremendous part in aiding D. W. 
Griffith during the making of "The Birth of a Nation." 
Dozens of times the director ran short of money—and had 
to bluff his way. At one time, a studio band playing 
"Dixie" swayed an investor who wrote a check for $15,000. 


Hotel Astor, New York, and looking entirely fit 

although he had but recently shaken off an attack 

of influenza, David Wark Griffith told the story 
of the making of “The Birth of a Nation” and how 
this most famous of all pictures nearly died before it 
was born. It is an interesting tale, this intimate biog- 
raphy of “The Birth,” first shown more 
than fifteen years ago and still living in 
public consciousness as the first great pic- 
ture by which subsequent productions, 
talking or silent, are to be measured. 

“The Birth of a Nation” is not a tran- 
sient creation. It is something definite, 
established and permanently set in the 
background of motion picture history. 
Years ago, ambitious producers tipped 
their hats to Griffith and his picture when 
they advertised some new film as “Bigger 
than the Birth of a Nation” and they have 
been bragging in a like manner ever since. 

Even in the instance of Griffith’s own 
production, “Abraham Lincoln,” now cur- 
rent, the magic of the early title has been 
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S tes, in the drawing-room of his suite in the 


BY 
LYNDE DENIG 


the drawing power of much of the advertising. Thou- 
sands of motion pictures have faded in their tin con- 
tainers since the Night Riders first sped across the 
screen—faster, faster, faster—over the hills and 
through the valleys, galloping hoofs beating their way 
into the memories of a generation. 

The true story of “The Birth of a Nation” starts a 
long way back and is considerably more than a bare 
relation of the physical facts of the picture’s creation. 


- Viewed in retrospect, it appears that “The Birth” 


was born of the spirit and quickened by that intangible 
something, a happy blending of feeling and expression 
that causes a prickly sensation to course up and down 
a normally sensationless spine. It happened that fifteen 
years ago the white-robed riders of the Ku Klux Klan 
set the town a talking about their ghostly figures racing 
through the moonlight. 


E asked Griffith to turn back the leaves of his 

calendar, to forget for the moment his quest of 
new material and to’ talk about “The Birth” without 
fear of being called sentimental. In the first place, how 
did he come to select the story? 

“That’s easy,” replied Griffith. “I was producing 
features for the Reliance and Majestic companies at 
the time. Frank Woods, one of my associates, handed 
me a copy of Thomas Dixon’s “The Clansman.’ I took 
the book home and read it through that night. I fell 
asleep with one fascinating scene running through my 
mind: White robed horsemen surging across the sereen. 
It seemed to me to present magnificent material for 
picturization. It appealed to both my imagination and 
my dramatic sense. Before I went to the office the 
following morning, I had decided to turn the novel into 
a picture.” 3 

No great penetration is needed to account for Grif- 
fith’s instinctive response to a drama of the Civil War 
period. He was born in LaGrange, Kentucky, in 1880, 
a son of Jacob Wark Griffith, known throughout the 
state as Roarin’ Jake Griffith, because he was a thun- 
dering good soldier with an explosive Southern tempera- 
ment. Saturated with the feeling of the South since his 
boyhood days and possessing a dramatic nature that 
first found an outlet in the writing of verse and later 
expressed itself through the stage, it is 
small wonder that Griffith’s spirit was 
ignited by the thought of producing a 
picture that would reflect the beauty and 
the pathos of the storm-swept homeland 
he loved so well. 

In speaking of his first reaction to 
Dixon’s book, Griffith noted that he was 
not particularly 
impressed by the 
story itself, rather 
by the emotional 
appeal of the Klan 
riders and the op- 
portunity to bring 
-romance and coior 
to the presentation 


Lillian Gish happened 

to be in Los Angeles 

convalescing when 

Griffith selected her 

to play the leading 

role of "The Birth of 
a Nation." 


For the First Time David Wark Griffith Tells the Real Story 
Behind the Making of the Most Famous of All Pictures 


of an American epic covering 
the sorrowful but thrilling 
days of the Civil War. With 
characteristic energy, al- 
though still engaged in the 
making of another picture, 
“The Escape,” Griffith set 
about planning the new ven- 
ture, regardless of screen 
precedents. 


“FT SOON discovered,” he 

said, “that it was going to 
be difficult to finance a produc- 
tion costing at least $100,000, 
according to my first esti- 
mates. Practical picture men 
were dubious about the han- 
dling of a picture running 
from ten to twelve reels, 
which I figured would be nec- 
essary for a comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. Offi- 
cials of the Reliance-Majestic 
companies were perfectly defi- 
nite in their adverse decision 
when I asked for backing. 
Having found other producers 
to be equally wary, I looked 
beyond the usual motion pic- 
ture sources for the requisite 


capital. This was in 1914  [ilfign Gish, Josephine Crowell and Elmer Clifton in the hospital scene of "The Birth 


ee Ee a of a Nation." Clifton later became a director and made the famous whaling picture, 
"Down to the Sea in Ships." 


ditions consequent upon the 
World War. 

“Finally I found a backer who advanced $40,000 with story by Dixon, ‘Leopard’s Spots,’ as a basis. I was 
the assurance that more would be forthcoming when not so much intent on giving a realistic depiction of the 
needed. During the period of waiting, I had finished Civil War as in expressing the romance, the heroism 
“The Escape’ and developed the story of “The Birth’ as_ and the sacrificial spirit revealed through the conflict. 
it came to me, utilizing “The Clansman’ and another Propaganda of any description never entered my head. 

“Considerable 
thought had been 
given to the selection 
of a cast. At that 
time Hollywood was 
not surfeited -with ac- 
tors and actresses of 
quality. I ran over 
the list of those who 
had worked with me, 
either in the Bio- 
graph Company, or 
later in the Reliance- 
Majestic groups. I 
was particularly in- 
terested in getting 
just the right player 
for the highly impor- 
tant role of the 
(Cont’d on page 98) 


The Little Colonel, 
Henry B. Walthall, 
climbs across the make- 
shift barricade to face 
the Yankees. I+ was the 
battle of Petersburg— 
and Griffith used 18,- 
000 extras on a field 
five miles across. This 
was one of the thrilling 
scenes of "The Birth of 
a Nation." 


a ey 
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Like Most Romances, 
the Story of the 
World's Champion 
and the Beautiful 
Movie Star Has No 
Happy Ending 


NOTHER popular romance 
seems about to end in the 
divorce courts. 

Jack Dempsey and Estelle 
Taylor, after six years of married 
life, have decided to part. 

Because they are both innately 
honest, I believe they part friends, 
realizing that outside forces, un- 
controllable circumstances and 
varying temperaments have caused 
their trouble. 2 

Here you have the tragic and pa- 
thetic spectacle of two really swell 
people, once madly in love, con- 
vinced that they will never again 
love as they loved each other, yet 
brought to disaster. 

Only two people in the world 
know, or ever will know, the real 
cause of that disaster. Jack and 
Estelle. Both are, quite literally, 
in tears. Yet some mad exaspera- 
tion with their inability to fit to- 
gether the brilliant mosaic of their 
lives and love into a pattern of 
peace and domestic bliss drives 
them to-separate. They have de- 
cided to endure the ache of lone- 
liness rather than the tearing pain 
of being together. 


LL our lives are cut up into 

small pieces—work, play, love, 
friendships, social contacts, busi- 
ness necessities, responsibilities, 
finances, blood relationships. And- 
all the little pieces are colored by 
our temperaments, our training, 
our inbred likes and dislikes, hab- 
its, tastes, yearnings and with- 
drawals. The essential business of 
living is to fit those pieces into a 
complete picture, and marriage 
complicates that business by giving 
us twice as many pieces and helps 
it by giving us two pairs of willing 
hands to do the work. 

Jack and Estelle started with 
beautiful, dazzling pieces for their 


Estelle Taylor is as dynamic, as full 
of life as Jack Dempsey, says Adela 
Rogers St. Johns. She is a woman of 
a high order of intelligence. She has 
wide interests. The truth about Jack 
and Estelle is that they were divided 
by their interests, separated by their 
work, and both are supersensitive 
and quick tempered. 


Great Love Stor 


of HOLLY WOO 


BY 
ADELA ROGERS 
ST. JOHNS 


mosaic. But they have never been 
able to make them fit. Often, when 
the whole thing seemed about to fall 
together, after the manner of a cut 
puzzle, a careless hand or a gust of 
-wind would sweep the whole thing 
into chaos again. 

These two lovers have been for 
many years of constant interest to a 
wide public. Much has been said of 
them that is silly, stupid and untrue. 
Many who have written about them 
have been essentially biased. The 
champion’s wife has been resented by 
his managers, trainers, and hangers- 
on. Her influence has been regarded 
by them as extraneous. Estelle’s 
friends and devotees have a concerted 
opinion that her great talent has been 
cheapened and overshadowed by Jack’s 
profession and constant publicity. 


T is worth while to attempt an 

analysis of the underlying causes 
of their failure to make their love 
safe from their friends. 

In many years of reporting divorce 
cases and in watching the tremulous 
matrimonial seas of Hollywood, I 
have learned to walk carefully when 
it comes to placing the blame for a 
broken home. I have as yet to see 
any case where one person was all 
right and the other all wrong. I have 
seen many cases where a husband or 
wife kept silent, covered difficulties 
and faults, from pride and a desire 
for self-respect. And later that very 
silence reacted against them. 

This was a great romance. Never 
were two people more in love than the 
champion of the world and the beauti- 
ful screen star. It was an impas- 
sioned love, with a touch of the the- 
atrical in it. Jack idolized his wife. 
I use the word advisedly. He didn’t 
simply love her. He worshiped her. I do not think 
Estelle ever loved him quite as much as he loved her. 
But she loved him more than most women are ever for- 
tunate enough to love a man. 

Yet today they are hundreds of miles apart at this 
writing, Jack in a hotel in Reno, Estelle in the home 
which once was theirs together in Hollywood. Both are 
sad. Jack sits crouched as he used to sit in his corner 
of the ring. Estelle turns away white and trembling 
from a silver-framed picture of them taken together in 
their garden. 


On 


Acme 


One of the last pictures taken of Jack Dempsey and his wife, Estelle Taylor. 
Adela Rogers St. Johns says their marriage failed because they both 
dramatized everything. Had they been less madly in love, their romance 


might have survived. 


They do not speak to each other, and outsiders, 
friends, strangers, lawyers and newspaper reporters, 
toss back and forth between them the details and inti- 
macies which once were sacred. 


I WILL tell you this. They are both desperately un- 
happy. Yet conviction of its hopelessness has carried 
them beyond the point of any possible’ reconciliation. 
They are still young. They are tragically convinced 
that they cannot find happiness together. So they have 
both resolved to start anew (Continued on page 76) 
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Photograph by Jeames Abbe, Paris 


"City Lights," has been having its premiére in America and Europe, Charlie Chaplin has 
Everywhere he has attracted wide attention and 


While his newest comedy 
been making a triumphant tour of England and the Continent. 
everywhere he has been received by the foremost men of the old world. In several countries, Chaplin has selected a 


native beauty for his next film. From these selections he says he will choose his next leading woman. 
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The Men Who Make the Movies 


The Story of Earle W. Hammons 


BY LYNDE DENIG 


ARLE WOOLDRIDGE 
k HAMMONS, presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of the EHEduca- 
> tional Film Corporation of 
America, would be the first 
to admit that many Edu- 
cational Pictures are not in 
the least educational. They 
are all in fun—even custard- 
pie fun, popular in the past, 
the present and, no doubt, 
destined to be popular in the 
future. 

The trademark of the com- 
pany that releases some 
sixty-odd short pictures each 
year suggests a contradic- 
tion, if you study it closely. 
It is, perhaps, the oddest of 
motion picture trademarks. 
In the center of the design is 
a lamp of knowledge emit- 
ting a flame curling up into 
the words, “Educational Pic- 
tures.” Under the lamp, in 
quotation, is the slogan “The 
spice of the picture.” Now, 
who ever heard of education 
being spicy? No, there is a 
story behind the trademark, 
as there is a story behind its 
Sponsor. 

Hammons was born in the prettily named town of 
Winona, Miss., in 1882, descendant of a distinguished 
line of English gentry, including Sir William Wooldridge 
and other equally illustrious statesmen and soldiers. By 
birth and training Hammons was an aristocrat in a lazy 
land of sunshine and cool drinks. But the soldier- 
statesman strain remained active in his blood, giving 
him abundant energy along with an independent spirit 
and confidence in his own judgment. 


H*2 he failed, kind friends would have commented 
on his stubbornness, his unwillingness to heed ad- 
vice. But now that he has succeeded so decisively these 
Same friends, must, in common justice, applaud his 
courage. He jumped in where wise men feared to ven- 
ture and found a lot of gold-back contracts. Everybody 
(everybody meaning the respected leaders of the motion 
picture industry) assured him that no company could 
earn three meals a day with nothing but short subjects 
to pay for them. The wise men knew—well, it just could 
not be done, especially by an amateur at the picture 
game. 

As a matter of fact, Hammons was a novice. Most 
of his youth had been spent in Southern towns where 
he occasionally visited a nickelodeon to see a John Bunny 
or a Broncho Billy picture. He had topped off his 
education with courses at colleges in Washington, D. C., 
and Dallas, Texas. Then he became private secretary 
to an official of the Mexican National Railway, after 
which he filled a secretarial place with the Fire Depart- 
ment in Brooklyn, N. Y. During this stretch of years 


he had in no way concerned himself with motion pic- 


tures. But, naturally enough, he did want money. When 
he decided to do something on his own, two 


Earle W. Hammons 


highways to wealth, or 
possibly, poverty, appealed to 
him—brokerage and _ real 
estate. 


| the course of his travels 

on the Long Island Rail- 
road Hammons had noted an 
expanse of unimproved 
marshland bordering on Ja- 
maica Bay. He realized that 
if this land could be filled in 
it would be of considerable 
value as a site for summer 
homes. Such a project was 
worth investigation. For the 
most part, real estate men 
whom he approached ridi- 
culed the plan; but in time, 
for he kept everlastingly at 
it, he organized the Howard 
Development Corporation 
and the Jamaica Land Com- 
pany to finance the develop- 
ment of what is known as 
Howard Beach, Rambler- 
ville, L. I., an exceedingly 
profitable enterprise. The 
success of this venture, de- 
spite the gloomy forecasts of 
level-headed business men, 
no doubt did much to con- 
vince Hammons that his head 
was on the level, too, if he needed any convincing. 

Save for one important friendship and a happening in 
connection with that friendship, the gentleman from 
Mississippi might have been content to breathe the salty 
fragrance of Long Island and call it a career. If you 
know yaur picture history, you must recall the Bruce 
scenics made by a true sportsman and a discriminating 
artist, Robert L. Bruce. Sunsets on mountain peaks, 
brooks rippling in the April sun, a magnificent dog 
silhouetted against the sky in a woodland dusk and a 
woodsman complacently smoking his pipe; altogether 
the most inspiring photographic studies of that period, 
they were the first pictures to stir the imagination of 
the prosperous real estate operator. 

The committee in charge of sessions of the Red Cross 
at Briarcliff Lodge in 1915 wanted to exhibit a film 
suitable to a critical audience. Recalling the pictures 
made by his friend, Bruce, and deciding that they were 
just the thing for an audience with an eye for beauty, 
Hammons borrowed one reel and, with the tin container 
under his arm, appeared at the Briarcliff meeting. This 
was the real beginning of Educational Film Corporation. 


| MPs) by the reception accorded the Bruce 
scenic, Hammons planned a regular picture service 
to churches and clubs outside the theatrical field with 
the Bruce scenics as the nucleus of his program. He 
found, what others had found before him, that the 
non-theatrical field did not pay. And it was this dis- 
covery that led Hammons into becoming an out-and-out 
picture man. 

Determined, or just plain obstinate, if you prefer, he 
organized a company under the name of Educational 
and was ready to break into (Continued on page 113) 
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Gone is the jazz baby, the peppy petter, the hot dancer, the cutie who made the nation knee conscious. At least, 
that is Will Hays’ belief. 


~The HOLLYWOOD 


Hollywood, Cal.: 
s HY do you pick on Garbo?” growls a fan 
loweringly. 
The answer is: because I like to get letters. 
Prior to the sacrilege my mail consisted of a 
few notes from kind souls and hard merchants. By 
speaking irreverently I have given employment to sev- 
eral extra postmen who think I must be a beauty contest 
winner. My household begins to esteem me a personage, 
and the editor, seeing the letters forwarded (he doesn’t 
open them, being old-fashioned), writes me that I seem 
to have a real following and will I accept a raise. Best 
of all, by upping the question, “What about Greta?” I 
get the attention of her majesty, who regards all praise 
as silly, and am able to show her letters proving the 
throne is hers for another year at least. 
Knock, and the doors open. Praise, and you shiver 
outside. 


Falling In With Best People: “You are taken from 
your pedestal and your head crushed against the hardest 
stone I can find,” writes Miss Viva Locker of Paducah, 
who, besides being a stone-crusher, is a dervish for 
goddess Garbo. She does not deny me last words of 
comfort, however: “I bid you farewell. Another fallen 
idol along with Mary Pickford.” . 

I-had no idea I should ever fall in with such good 
company. 


The Final Blow: After seeing Garbo in “Inspiration” 
I even got mad at myself myself. I guess that finishes 
old blasphemous Howe. Gone and lost his best friend. 


Pickford, Garbo and Miss (?): There was a time when 
it was heresy to question the divinity of Mary Pickford. 
When I failed to put her at the head of the screen’s 
greatest actresses I received letters as I’m getting them 
now. Mary held the scepter 
longer than any other star 
will ever hold it. Nazimova 
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DRAWINGS BY KEN CHAMBERLAIN 


was a challenger for a time, but Mary’s colors continued 
to fly. The character she played was outmoded by the 
flappers, who elected Clara Bow. Now we have the 
Garbo worship, almost as fanatical as that accorded 
Valentino. And somewhere in the world is a girl un- 
known who, in her time, will sit upon the transient dais, 
whiffing the incense and harkening to the giddying 
adjectives. 


Critic of Dietrich: Among the letters received in the 
Garbo-Dietrich controversy there is an excellent critique 
by Richard W. Passmore of Media, Pa. Mr. Passmore 
says: 

“Everything Dietrich does is lacking in spontaneity 
and is very cool and calculated to the point of being a 
bit theatric. Her reading of lines is particularly weak, 
because of the very thoroughness with which she speaks. 
Too much practice makes too perfect, and the point is 
lost quite often. Notice this in ‘Dishonored.’ ” 

I did notice it. The dead pan monotony had my 
thumbs drooping, but they shot skyward again when 
Dietrich sparkled through that sequence as the peasant 
girl. She chirped out of the sing-song languor, proved 
she can be the sprightly sparrow as well as the stately 
peacock. What I mean to say is: Marlene’s a bird! 


Dutch Band Tempo: “Dishonored” moves to a goose- 
step. The tempo is the umpah umpah of a little Dutch 
band. Everything is given terrific significance. The 
stressing is too regular. Scenes of genuine portent, 
such as that between Dietrich and Warner Oland, lose 
effectiveness through want of contrast. There are mag- 
nificent moments, however, and in Von Sternberg’s grop- 
ing for new styles of expression lies hope for the talkie. 
He and Ernst Lubitsch have done more to advance the 
new screen form than all the rest of the directors com- 
bined. They have individuality, and their producers the 
good sense to let them alone. 
They are the targets for 
criticism because they are 


Will Hays says the American public is again becoming gently romantic. “We have a new generation," he says, 
“now rising from the jazz age." 


BOULEVARDIER «ow. 


about the only direc- 
tors worth criticizing. 


It’s All De Bunk: 
“The screen in recent 
months has done much 
to debunk the gang- 
ster by showing he 
ean’t win and by ridi- 
cule,” says Will H. 
Hays. This just goes to show what different moral 
lessons can be drawn from the same pictures. After 
seeing “Doorway to Hell’ I made a down payment on a 
machine gun, planning to send my little brother through 
college with the earnings from it, just as Lew Ayres 
did, then walk heroically forth to my death and the 
applause of ten million girl fans. 

Just the other night I attended a Hollywood party 
where there was an unknown guest who looked like a 
gorilla, though a nice fellow. In a rompish mood some 
of us boulevardiers told the girls he was a gangster. 
Five minutes later we Apollos were in a wallflower 
huddle debating whether to enter a monastery or enlist 
_ with Mr. Capone. To a man the decision was: join 
Capone and be debunked. 

Further, to show how moral lessons go askew: I 

_ know any number of women who would risk death and 

_worse to meet Capone and yet appear utterly listless 
about meeting Mr. Hays. 

From all this, it would seem that the screen somehow 

has debunked the wrong man. 


Gigolo Cycle: “The American public,” continues Mr. 
Hays, “is again becoming romantic. We have a new 
generation, now rising from the jazz age, that promises 
to support clean, high-purposed entertainment.” 

At first thought this seems an odd way of explaining 
the gigolo pictures which will form the next cycle. But 
on second, you recall that in all great romances it’s the 
woman who pays and pays. 

Isn’t that true? 


The Boulevardier Gets a Lot of Mail 

From Garbo Admirers—Debunking 

the Gangster—Pola Returns—Ap- 
plause for Norma Shearer 


Capone Terrorized: 
Pola Negri’s return 
means hot times and 
headlines in Holly- 
wood once more. If 
she can’t raise the old 
place from the dead 
there’ll be no use of 
Gabriel wasting his 
breath trumpeting. 
On hearing that Pola was moving in, Al Capone hastily 
announced he would not make a picture here. Al knows 
enough not to muscle in on Pola. 


Pola, the Writers’ Pet: Pola is the writers’ pet. She 
makes copy like an earthquake. And she has sense 
enough of humor to smile appreciatively at herself. 
When news of her return was broadcast Harry Carr 
and I retired to his ranch in Tujunga and built a bon- 
fire on the highest hill. We Hollywood veterans miss 
the exciting days when Pola was constantly suing, get- 
ting engaged, having her jewels stolen and popping oft 
pues from her bedroom windows before going to 
sleep. 

I dropped into Pola’s mansion in Beverly Hills several 
years ago to condole with her over the loss of some 
jewels. Her chauffeur was suspected and lodged in 
jail, though Pola declared him innocent. 

Pola tripped down the stairs to greet me. Shimmer- 
ing in a robe of silver, blazing with diamonds, her black 
hair in a swirl, she looked like Salome on her way to 
the dance. 

“T am sick of Hollywood, where all they talk is how 
much he makes and how much she makes and alcohol,” 
said Pola. “Vanni! Bring Mr. Howe a bottle of 
champagne.” 

She was on her way to take dinner with Rudy Val- 
entino at his hilltop castle, Falcon Lair. She had to 
drive through a dark canyon, and I expressed concern 
for her diamonds. 

“Any robber can see you. (Continued on page 110) 
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Lewis Frederick Ayres was born in Minneapolis on Dec. 28, 
When Lew was four, his parents were divorced. His father is now a 


Federal District Court reporter in Minneapolis. 
his grandmother until he was fourteen. 
California by his mother and stepfather. 


sweetheart’s bedroom window. He huffed and 

puffed before it was maneuvered in position, then 

after assuring himself that no one watched, 
looked up and split the midnight air with a piercing 
whistle. 

“No, no!” admonished the director. “You are eloping 
with your beloved, and you don’t want to notify the 
whole neighborhood of your intentions. Now do that 
scene over again—and don’t whistle like a fire engine!” 

“Oh, all right,” said the hero, a bit petulantly. The 
ladder already was up. There was a soft whistle. A 
pretty head appeared at the window, and the hero 
threw a kiss. The window went up, slowly. A hat 
box was tossed to the waiting lover. The ladder creaked. 
An embrace, then the love birds hurried through the 
shadows to an automobile in the drive. 

“Now that is more like it,” said the director. “We’ll 
do the wedding scene next.” 

There really wasn’t a ladder, even a sweetheart. No 
grinding camera, Klieg lights nor mice enone But 
there was a hero and a director. 


EWIS FREDERICK AYRES III was about seven 
years old when he made-his first “movin’ pitcher” — 

“Tillie’s Elopement,’ or something like that. This 
thriller was directed by Mrs. Anna Ayres, the star’s 
grandmother, and was produced in the cozy living room 
in her Minneapolis home. 

Not long ago “Gram’”—Lew calls her that—sat in 
a Minneapolis cinema palace and watched her grandson- 
protegé march, fight, smile and talk his way to star- 
dom—real, tangible farae—on a real silver screen. She 
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Ts: hero juggled a heavy ladder beneath his 


Lew was raised by 
Then he was taken to 


Minneapolis Recalls 
Lewis Frederick Ayres 
Ill as a Pleasant Lad 


Who Refused to Recite 
at School 


was fascinated by Lew’s depiction of Paul 
Baumer, the German schoolboy-soldier in 
Universal’s “All Quiet on the Western 
Front.” Yet, thrilled as she was, this white- 
haired grandmother of more than seventy 
was not surprised that her handsome 
grandson acquitted himself so well. 

“Lewis always has had _ exceptional 
ability,” said “Gram” Ayres. “It was just 
a matter of time before he became a star. 
He loves his work and has made the most 
of his opportunities. He hasn’t lagged be- 
hind, waiting for chances, but has gone 
after them.” 

Neither Lew nor his grandmother had 
the faintest idea when they made movies 
at home, that some day (it wasn’t very 
long, either) the name of Ayres would 
flash around the world in the press, the 
screen and electric lights. “‘Gram” thought 
Lewis would be a fine musician, for as a 
music teacher she had begun his instruc- 
tion early. The grandson never mentioned 
what he wanted to be, but he liked music. 

As this is being written, Lew Ayres is 
twenty-two years old. He was born De- 
cember 28, 1908 to Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Ayres, who lived at 2721 West Forty-fourth 
Street in Minneapolis. His parents were 
divorced when the chunky, bright-eyed lad 
was four and he went to live with “Gram” part of 
the time. 

“T- used to go to the movies while Lewis was in 
school,” recalled his grandmother. “At night I would 
tell him about the picture and he would say, ‘Let’s act 
it out, Gram.’ So that’s what we did. I would tell 
him what to do and he would act out every part. He 
had a good imagination and inherent talent. We made 
many, many movies those days.” 


1908. 


[% spite of his imagination and talent, prime requi- 
sites for the stage or screen (with the usual excep- 
tions), young Ayres was stage-struck. He wouldn’t 
appear in public, not even before the neighbors. He 
balked at speaking pieces at Lake Harriet School. 

His father, now a well-known Federal District Court 
reporter in Minneapolis, remembers his son’s penchant 
for impersonations. 

“We would be sitting around reading and suddenly 
jump from our chairs at a blood-curdling scream,” he 
recalled, chuckling. “Lew would bound into the room, 
put one foot on a pillow, beat his chest with his fists 
and announce, ‘I’m Tarzan, the Ape man, King of the 
Jungle.’ Then he would twist his face and hunch his 
shoulders and announce he was one of the many char- 
acters made famous by Chaney. He was witty as a 
youngster and you never knew when he would crack 
out with some side-splitting remark.” 


pe W was a real boy, but he didn’t mind his music 


jlessons. He received a thorough training in the 
fundamentals of music—the profession which led him to 
screen fame. 


HOME TOWN 
STORIES of the STARS 


By CHARLES W. MOORE 


of The Dispatch and Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


“He wasn’t a prodigy,’ said Grandmother 
Ayres, “but he learned quickly. He seemed to have 
a sense of harmony and melody, and when he was 
at the piano he gave his best. He gives his best 
to everything he does.” 

The boy learned to play scales, then graduated 
to simple compositions. Later he played popular 
music. The first well-known melody he tried was 
“The March of the Wooden Soldiers.” Next he 
accomplished the ‘Gypsy Love Song.” 

He continued his musical training after enter- 
ing West High School in Minneapolis. He was 
graduated with honors from grammar school, but 
he did an about face in High School. Lew was an 
excellent student—when he felt the urge to be 
scholarly—but he lost interest in academic work, 
much to the chagrin of his father. 

“T had several heart-to-heart talks with Lew 
about his school work,” recounted Mr. Ayres, “but 
—well, I once was a kid myself. I knew just how 
he felt about school. We couldn’t be serious about 
the matter because Lew would say something 
funny and we'd both laugh. I once suggested that 
he become a court reporter. He 
said, ‘No, that may be all right 
for you, Dad, but not for me. 
I’m going to be...” Young 
Ayres never once speculated on 
the future. 

Lew had his own gang in 
High School. He had the 
usual puppy love affairs, but if 
he experienced trouble in mat- 
ters of love his family never 
was taken into confidence. He 
read, swam, skated and went to 
football games. He was such 
a normal youngster that he 
ran away from home one day. 
Let his dad tell about it. 


‘Ty WAS in my office winding 
up the day’s work when 
Lew’s grandmother called and 
said that he had not appeared 
for dinner. I paid little atten- 
tion, thinking that he was 
around the neighborhood and 
had forgotten to come home. 
However, it grew late, and the 
later it became the more wor- 
ried we were. Finally I ap- 


Lew Ayres at seven years. Every- 
one thought he would be a musi- 
cian. His grandmother had given 
him a careful musical training. 
Later, in California, Lew briefly 
was a banjo player in a jazz 
orchestra—until he obtained a 
studio hearing. 


Lew Ayres at 
fourteen, just 
before he went 
West. Fellow 
students of the 
Minneapolis 
High School 
recall him as a 
regular fellow 
who liked foot- 
ball, skating 
and swimming. 
There were 
minor puppy 
love affairs. 
And Lew had 


his own gang. 


pealed to the police and Min- 
neapolis was scoured, high and 
low, but no Lew.’’ 

While the hunt was in prog- 
ress a young adventurer 
dropped off a slow-moving 
freight train. He was certain 
it was hundreds of miles to 
Minneapolis. If he had looked 
in the right direction he might 
have seen the reflection of the 
city’s lights against the sky. 
He walked across a field. A 
haystack looked ahead. He 
crawled on top and stretched 
out to think over the next day’s 
plans. He went to sleep. 

“Next morning,” continued 
his father, “we were convinced 
that Lew had run away from 
home. We could think of no 
reason. Perhaps he had been 
reading ‘Tom Sawyer.’ While 
we were at breakfast Lew’s 
uncle called. He had just met 
Lew on the street, homeward 
bound. When they met, Lew 
smiled and said, ‘Well the trav- 
eler has returned.’ He never 
recited the details of his trip, 
or told us why he ran away. 
It still is a mystery.” 

When Lew was fourteen he 
went to San Diego to live with 
his mother and stepfather. He 
entered High School there, then 
dropped out and turned to 
music. He decided to be a 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Tense moments in "Born to Love," "The Public Enemy" and “Iron Man." 
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The Movie Month is Crowded With Gangsters—Comments Upon the 
Interesting New Pictures and Film Personalities 


By FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


gangster film still holds sway. These folk pro- 

fess to believe that the underworld film turns 

the feet of our young folk toward the path of 
machine guns, gats, and bombs. These pictures, they 
claim, paint the adventurous life of the racketeer in all 
too glowing colors. 


De all the worries of the reformers, the 


Avalanche of Gangsters 


N° such charge can be made against “The Public 
Enemy” (Warners), however. This is the grim, 
unrelenting life drama of a gangster as he makes his 
sinister and cruel way upward from petty thief to gang 
killer. He is never sentimentalized. The drama is 
drab, gory and savage. It is exciting, too, for the 
gangster is played remarkably by James Cagney, a new- 
comer, who gets his first real chance here. 

“The Public Enemy,” it should be stated, is adult fare. 

Richard Barthelmess 
turned to the underworld 
for his ‘“‘The Finger 
Points.” The picture was 
suggested by the killing of 
Jack Lingle, the Chicago 
reporter. Barthelmess 
plays a cub reporter who 
hits the big town with all 
sorts of ideals. His dream 
of a journalistic career 
ends up when he consorts 
with gangsters—and splits 
the blood money with the 
gang chiefs. All this is in 
return for the publicity 
protection he is able to 
provide. 

The film ends as a 
tragedy, for the reporter 
finally is put on the spot. 
“The Finger Points” holds 
an interesting moral point. 
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It is this: Big newspapers expect too much of their 
underpaid reporters. In other words, they demand 
honesty and faithfulness, for which they give little in 
return. 

“The Finger Points” isn’t Barthelmess’ best picture, 
but it has interest and suspense. Fay Wray lends 
effective aid. 


More Crooks 


“(ITY STREETS” (Paramount) is the tale of an 
upright young Westerner, born on the range, 
who gets involved in a big city’s beer racket. It is _ 
rather good, owing its chief interest to the appearance 
of Gary Cooper in the role of the Kid. “City Streets” 
is the film in which Clara Bow was to have appeared. 
Miss Bow was withdrawn and Sylvia Sidney, a stage 
newcomer, substituted. Miss Sidney does not impress 
me as possessing a screen personality, although her 
acting is effective. 
“Gunsmoke’”’ (Para- 
mount) is another varia- 
tion of the gangster melo- 
drama. Here a_ gang of 
racketeers invades a West- 
ern town, the event bring- 
ing the city gunmen in 
combat with the honest 
boys of the range. They 
bring killing back to where 
it was invented, as one of 
the cowboys remarks. Of 
course, the racketeers are 


John Barrymore gives a 

bizarre performance of the 

hypnotist in "Svengali," 

based on "Trilby."” Marian 

Marsh is the model of the 
Latin Quarter. 


Interesting scenes from "The Millionaire," 


Wiped out by the sure-shooting Westerners. Richard 
Arlen is the hero of this so-so film. Mary Brian is the 
pretty storm center. Eugene Pallette steals the picture 
as a dumb cattle-rustler. 


The Month’s Emotionalism 


OW to turn to the month’s emotionalism. 

Constance Bennett’s “Born to Love” (RKO-Pathe) 
is a long, involved and tearful story of an American 
girl nurse in a British war hospital. After sharing her 
American lover’s last night of leave, she finds she is 
to have a baby. All this leads to a lengthy series of 
emotional situations. They are not uninteresting, be- 
cause Miss Bennett is too vivid and effective an actress 
to let the story down. Joel McCrea is the American 
lover and Paul Cavanagh is excellent as an Eglishman 
who loves the long-suffering Doris. 

Tallulah Bankhead, an American girl, who, in the 
last few years, became a favorite on the London stage, 
returned to make her talkie debut in “Tarnished Lady” 
(Paramount), written by the humorist, Donald Ogden 
Stewart. 

Miss Bankhead is an interesting and intriguing per- 
sonality, but “Tarnished Lady” is a badly told story of 
a headstrong, strong willed daughter of an impoverished 
Southern family. She marries for money—and then 
finds she can’t stand the bargain. The story is too long 
and badly assembled to stand up. Even Clive Brook 
as the wealthy bridegroom isn’t as good as usual. Still, 
Miss Bankhead has distinct possibilities. 


"A Connecticut Yankee" and "Shipmates." 


A Dirigible Smash-Up 


fae spectacular film of the month is Columbia’s 
“Dirigible.” This is the often unbelievable yarn of 
two navy pals, one a dirigible navigator, the other a 
flier. When the reckless Frisky Pierce wrecks his plane 
at the North Pole it is Jack Brandon who takes his 
dirigible to the rescue. All this, too, despite the fact 
that Jack really loves Frisby’s pretty wife. 

Some of the air episodes are exciting, particularly the 
wreck and break up of a dirigible in a storm over the 
Caribbean. The Arctic stuff looks a little phoney, but, 
on the whole, “‘Dirigible’” is an effective spectacular 
thriller. Jack Holt and Ralph Graves have their usual 
roles of pals in love with the same girl. 

Robert Montgomery is promoted to stardom in “Ship- 
mates” (M.-G.-M.), another navy yarn. This is the 
comedy of a brash gob who tries to win the love of the 
admiral’s daughter—and does. A slender effort, with 
only the colorful background of Uncle Sam’s Navy 
and Montgomery’s pleasant personality to save it from 
less than mediocrity. 

Lew Ayres’ popularity will be increased by “Iron 
Man” (Universal). This is W. R. Burnet’s story of a 
slow-thinking, heavy-hitting pugilist, who is helpless 
without his crafty manager. When he throws his 
mentor over for a blonde, he is lost. Jean Harlow is 
the blonde and she is ornately effective here. Ayres is 
excellent, but Robert Armstrong steals the film as the 
manager. You’ll like this film. 

(Continued on page 79) 


Dramatic interludes in "City Streets," "Gunsmoke," and “Quick Millions.” 


Great Love Stories of Hollywood 


and save, if not the measure of joy 
they once dreamed of together, at least 
some measure of peace and possible 
future contentment from what remains 
to them. 

Let us see if we can understand why 
this has come about. 

The first necessity is to understand 
a little what kind of people they are. 

The second is a thoroughly neutral 
and unprejudiced viewpoint. 

It seems to me that our ultimate aim, 
those of us who write for you of people 
whose lives have not the ordinary pro- 
tection of privacy, must be a lack of 
prejudice or any personal axe to grind. 
We may not always achieve it, but that 
must be our aim. 

The greatest newspaper reporter who 
ever lived, Damon Runyon, is a man 
capable of such clear, stainless neu- 
trality that his vision cannot be im- 
paired nor his judgment swayed. Yet 
his power of observation and his psy- 
chological understanding are so great 
that he can report for you every action, 
thought and word. 

I sometimes wonder if the average 
reader realizes how great a thing that 
is. Readers should appreciate deeply 
such steadfastness in the public inter- 
est. Your opinion of many events, 
many people in high places, many vital 
affairs, is based upon what is written 
for you in the press. 

Therefore no one serves a higher end 
than an honest reporter, one who makes 
a deep rooted, impassioned, prayerful 
effort to speak the truth, and to keep 
out of his or her writings the smallest 
drop of personal animus or biased judg- 
ment. 

Malice, sheer sensationalism, distor- 
tion of facts to fit an end, character 
destruction by innuendo, the use of the 
printed word to hurt or humiliate when 
actual public interest or news value 
does not demand it—these things are 
and always have been dangerous to 
public welfare and against the policy 
of great publishers, such as William 
Randolph Hearst, Pulitzer, Herbert 
Swope, Dana of the New York Sun, 
George Horace Lorimer, Roy H. 
Howard. 


I HAVE been betrayed into that side 
issue by the fact that in Hollywood 
we have lately seen much of the other 
sort of writing. It has quickened in 
each of us the desire to be sure that we 
have not and do not stray from the 
path permitted us as reporters. That 
we do not violate the code of newspaper 
ethics, which is as high a code as has 
ever been conceived by man. That we 
use the power and opportunity of the 
printed word without fear or favor, 
without prejudice or animosity. That 
we separate our private persons from 
our public office and dare to use facts 
gathered in the first capacity only for 
the good of those who admit us to their 
friendship and their homes. That 
when we appear in our offcial réle we 
state that fact and then never stray 
from the effort to gather every known 
fact and incident upon both sides of 
any case before we present it to you 
for your judgment. 

It is my good fortune to like both 
Jack and Estelle. For Jack, I have a 
real affection and eratitude. Many 
years ago he did a fine and unselfish 
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(Continued from page 67) 


action. He sacrificed himself to pro- 
tect the good name of someone who was 
very dear to me. I know him capable of 
courage and generosity. 

In the seven years that I have known 
Estelle, she has been a square shooter 
in every way. Direct and without pre- 
tense, she is more apt to give herself 
the worst of it than to give the worst 
of it to anyone else. 

No personality before the public to- 
day is as dynamic, as magnetic, as lov- 
able in many ways as that of Jack 
Dempsey. He is amazingly boyish, 
naive, modest, and he has every attri- 
bute of a gentleman, in that he instinc- 
tively thinks of the comfort and hap- 
piness of those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

But Jack Dempsey isn’t a boy. He 
was about thirty when he met WHstelle 
Taylor and he is closer to forty now. 
Nor can one honestly estimate his 
character without remembering that he 
is, in the ring, the most ferocious, bru- 
tal and punishing heavyweight who 
ever lived. Damon Runyon, after the 
Carpentier fight, wrote one classic line 
that many of us have never forgotten. 
“A little French doll was today fed 
into the maw of a murderer.’”’ They 
didn’t call him the Manassa Mauler for 
nothing. 

When he met Estelle he was a man, 
experienced in the world, well ac- 
quainted with the facts of life at their 
rawest. He fell in love with her exotic 
beauty and he still loves her. But he 
has never been a peaceful lover. He 
is, in many ways, still the caveman, de- 
termined to rule his own home as men 
did in ancient days. 


E has said since he went to Reno 

that he wanted domesticity, a 
little wife waiting at home with his 
slippers, a woman whose chief interest 
in life was her home, her husband, her 
children. 

When he says that Jack Dempsey is 
honest. But he is mistaken. He isn’t 
a great self-analyst. Anyone who has 
followed his career through the sport- 
ing pages knows that if Jack has a 
fault it is a certain instability, a certain 


~ habit of indecision and of changing his 


mind under new influences. 

Right. now, face to face with his 
broken home, Jack believes that all he 
wanted was a domestic wife. Then why 
did he marry Estelle Taylor? Why did 
he select a woman of the screen, an 
actress, glamorous and effective, beauti- 
ful and intriguing? Wasn’t he smart 
enough to know that such a woman 
wouldn’t and couldn’t fit into the mold 
of plain and placid home existence? 

And if she had, wouldn’t Dempsey, 
with his taste for the dramatic, his own 
flair for the unusual, his own continually 
exciting existence, have been bored to 
death with her? A man who has 
formed a taste for exhilaration, for ex- 
citement, has- moments when he cries, 
“Peace, peace at any price.” But once 
you give it to him, he becomes hope- 
lessly restless and dissatisfied. 

I have heard that tale about wanting 


just a nice quiet little woman beside * 


the fire before from men who had been 
hurt by the brilliant women they se- 
lected. But when the time comes, ‘they 
do it all over again. I remember ‘Jack 
Gilbert making that same pretty speech, 


after he and Garbo had separated. But 
he turned right around and married 
Ina Claire. 


STELLE isn’t and never was and 

never pretended to be domestic. 
Yet I know no home in the picture 
colony better run, more charming, more 
delightful to enter than the Dempsey 
home. It wasn’t, of course, a normal, 
sane, everyday home like yours and 
mine. It wasn’t run by the clock, with 
the man arriving from his office every 
day at 6.30 and dinner right on the 
dot at seven. 

But neither Jack nor Estelle were to 
blame for that. Jack was away, about 
his business, month after month. EHs- 
telle wasn’t permitted in his camp 
when he was training, for the fight in 
Philadelphia, for the fight in Chicago. 
It was no place for her. She conceded 
that. But was it her fault that during 
those long months she wasn’t able to 
make a home for Jack? In the last 


‘year has it been her fault that Jack 


has been on the move almost con- 
stantly? 

No, nor Jack’s either. But I think 
each is conscious that, being the kind 
of people they are, this separation of 
person and interest isn’t safe. 

One thing I do know. During those 
months of Jack’s absence one saw very 
little of Estelle in public. Surely in 
this day and age when a woman is left 
alone for week after week she can dine 
or lunch with a man friend without it 
being a violation of her marriage vow. 

do know, and Jack knows, that 
twenty-nine nights out of thirty, it was 
always possible to get Estelle on the 
telephone at the Los Feliz Avenue 
home. 


[ep ee2 We ILILTS is as dynamic, as full of 
life, as Jack Dempsey. I think 
she is a great actress. She loves her 
work. When she and Jack married 
they agreed that both were to go on 
with their careers. He knew WBstelle 
was ambitious. I do not believe we 
have any right, after marriage, to con- 
demn nor criticize things we knew well 
before we said “For better or for 
worse.” 

The truth about Jack and Estelle is 
that they were divided in their inter- 
ests, separated by their work, and that 
too many outside things happened. 
Both are supersensitive. Both are 
quick tempered. 

Estelle Taylor is a woman of a high 
order of intelligence. She has wide 
interests. Music is one of her real 
passions. Her reading is broad and 
takes in psychology, history, biography. 
She became bored with prize fighting. 
She wasn’t particularly intrigued by 
Jerry the Greek, by trainers, managers, 
handlers. Yet that was Jack’s life. 
He moved, always, surrounded by an 
entourage of fight folk. It was a 
necessity. 

Many wives are bored to tears by 
their husbands’ business associates. 
Hither they are too clever to show it, 
or their husbands understand it. Hs- 
telle did show it, and Jack resented it, 
as only a supersensitive person can re- 
sent a thing like that. 

Both were jealous. Jack is one of 
the most attractive men to women I 

(Continued on page 78) 


Photograph by Ray Jones 


Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer and Percy Crosby's cartoon creation, Sooky, pal of Skippy, romp together. Otherwise, 
Jackie Coogan, sixteen, and his kid brother, Robert, five years old. Robert, who gave such a sympathetic per- 
formance of the across-the-tracks waif in "'Skippy,'' is just the age Jackie was when he scored in "The Kid." Robert, 
however, doesn't seem to have Jackie's flair for acting. He says he wants to be a motorman when he grows up. 
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Great Love Stories of Hollywood 


have ever seen. In his tours he was 
thrown in contact with them constantly. 
Estelle was a good sport about it. But 
she didn’t like it. 

Jack objected to every contact she 
had in a business way with other men— 
directors, writers, producers. 


ar HEY had violent quarrels, for they 
are both violent people, given to 
dramatizing themselves. That, in a 
sense, is why their marriage failed. 
They both dramatized everything. And 
there was much to dramatize. Take 
your own life. Start out in the morn- 
ing and dramatize everything that 


happens. Magnify it by emotion and 
imagination. See where you are by 
nightfall. 


If Jack and Estelle had been less 
madly in love, they might have sur- 
vived. 

As it was, they hadn’t a chance. 
much went on all the time. 

Too many exciting things happened. 


Too 


(Continued from page 76) 


Too many separations. Too much out- 
side influence. Too much talk to and 
about them both. Too many hurts, not 
always their own fault. 

Jack lost his championship. Estelle 
was blamed by his friends, by the press, 
because she wasn’t there. But Jack 
had sent her home from Philadelphia 
and only wired for her when the best 
time she could make would land her in 
Philly the day after he fought. Both 
were raw with the misunderstandings 
and criticisms of those times. 

Business worries came in. Estelle 
advised and made enemies among 
Jack’s friends. They battled over those 
things. 

Estelle’s own career had been tem- 
porarily halted by the talkies. She 
was unhappy about that. Trusted ad- 
visers told her that being the wife of 
a prize fighter had injured her chances 
rather than helped them, that she was 
overshadowed always by Jack. She 
tried to pull away from that publicity 


and Jack’s friends called her high hat. 

Oh, the whole thing seems a muddle 
of misunderstandings, growing, grow- 
ing, in separation, as such things 
always do. 

History will prove to you that great 
passions carry tragedy in their wake. 
Few big love stories of the past have 
had happy endings. The great, posses- 
sive love instinct, the mad adoration, 
of two dramatic people don’t fit into 
the scheme of everyday living. 

That’s what happened to Jack 
Dempsey and Estelle Taylor. 

Neither caused it. In a way, since 
both had to make a living for a large 
number of dependents, neither could 
have prevented it. 

It’s just too bad. 

A mass of those strange emotions 
which so often tear at people in love. 
Anyone who attempts to place blame 
upon either of the sufferers must lack 
understanding of human nature, or 
have some personal axe to grind. 


Casts of All Pictures Reviewed in [his Issue 


QUICK MILLIONS—Fow. Directed 
by Rowland Brown. The cast: Bugs 
Raymond, Spencer Tracy; Dorothy 
Stone, Marguerite Churchill; Daisy de 
Lisle, Sally Wilers; Arkansas Smith, 
Robert Burns; Kenneth Stone, John 
Wray; Nails Markey, Warner Rich- 
mond; Jimmy Kirk, George Raft. 

SKIPPY—Paramount. Directed by 
Norman Taurog. The cast: Skippy 
Skinner, Jackie Cooper; Sooky Wayne, 
Robert Coogan; Eloise, Mitzi Green; 
Sidney, Jackie Searl; Dr. Herbert Skin" 


ner, Williard Robertson; Mrs. Ellen 
Skinner, Enid Bennett; Harley Nub- 
bins, Donald Haines; Mrs. Wayne, 


Helen Jerome Eddy; Mr. Nubbins, Jack 
Clifford; Dad Burkey, Guy Oliver. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE—Fovw. 
Directed by David Butler. The cast: 
Hank, Will Rogers; Alisande, Maureen 
O’Sullivan; Queen Morgan, Myrna Loy; 
Clarence, Frank Albertson; King 
Arthur, "William Farnum; Cagramor,. 


Mitchell Harris; Merlin, Brandon 
ur 
GOD’S GIFT TO WOMEN—War- 


ners. Directed by Michael Curtiz. The 
east: Toto (Jacques Duryea), Frank 
Fay; Diane Churchill, Laura La Plante; 
Fifi, Joan Blondell; Myr. Churchill, 
(father) Charles Winninger; Auguste 
(butler) Alan Mowbray; Dr. Dumont, 
Arthur Edmund Carewe; The Under- 
taker, Charles Judels; Basil, Tyrell 
Davis; Florine, Louise Brooks; Cesare, 
Billy House; Dagmar, Yola D’Avril. 
BAD SISTER—Universal. Directed 
by Hobart Henley. The cast: Dick 
Lindley, Conrad Nagel; Marianne, Sid- 
ney Fox; Laura, Bette Davis; Minnie, 
Zazu Pitts; Sam, Slim Summerville; 
Mr. Madison, Charles Winninger; Mrs. 
Madison, Emma Dunn; Valentine Cor- 
liss, Humphrey Bogart; Wade Trum- 
bell, Bert Roach; Hedrick Madison, 
David Durand. 
DIRIGIBLE—Columbia. ‘Directed by 
Frank Capra. The cast: Bradon, Jack 


Holt; Frisky Pierce, Ralph Graves; 
Helen Pierce, Fay Wray; Rondelle, 
Hobart Bosworth; “Sock” McGuire, 
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Roscoe Karns; Hanson, Harold Good- 
win; Clarence, Clarence Muse. 


BORN TO LOVE—Pathe. Darected 
by Paul Stein. The cast: Doris 
Kendall, Constance Bennett; Barry 


Craig, Joel McCrea; Sir Wilfred Drake, 
Paul Cavanaugh; Lord Ponsonby, 
Frederick Kerr; Leslie Darrow, An- 
thony Bushell; Lady Agatha, Louise 
Closser Hale; Major General, Claude 
King; Duchess, Mary Forbes; Evelyn 
Kent, Elizabeth Forrester; Tom Kent, 
Edmond Creon. 

CITY STREETS—Paramount. Di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian. The 
cast: The Kid, Gary Cooper; Nan, 
Sylvia Sidney; Big Fellow Maskal, Paul 
Lukas; McCoy, William Boyd; Pop 
Cooley, Guy Kibbee; Blackie, Stanley 
Fields; Agnes, Wynne Gibson; Pansy, 
Bey "Sinclair. 

H 


MILLIONAIRE — Warner 


Bros. Directed by John Adolfi. The 
cast: James Alden, George Arliss; 
Barbara Alden, Evelyn Knapp; Bill 
Merrick, David Manners; Mrs. Alden, 
Florence Arliss; Peterson, Noah Beery; 
Oldest Employee, J. Farrell Mac- 
Donald; Andrews, Bramwell Fletcher; 
Schofield, James Cagney; Briggs, Tully 


Marshall; Davis, Ivan Simpson; Dr. 
Harvey, J. C. Nugent; McCoy, Sam 
Hardy. 


TRON MAN—Universal. Directed by 
Tod Browning. The cast: Kid, Lew 
Ayres; Rose, Jean Harlow; Regan, 
Robert Armstrong; Lewis, John Miljan; 
McNeil, Mike Donlin; Sparring Part- 
ner, Edward Dillon; Riley, Ned Sparks; 
Mandl, Sammy Blum. 

CRACKED NUTS—Radio. Directed 
by Edward Cline. The cast: Wendell 
Graham, Bert Wheeler; Zander Ulysses 
Parkhurst, Robert Woolsey; Betty 
Harrington, ‘Dorothy Lee; Aunt Minnie, 
Edna May Oliver; Carlotta, Leni Sten- 
gel; Gen Bogardus, Stanley Fields; 
King Oscar, Harvey Clark; Revolu- 
tionist. Boris Karloff. 

LAUGH AND GET RICH—Radio. 
Directed by Gregory LaCava. The 
cast: Alice Austin, Dorothy Lee; Sarah 


Austin, Edna May Oliver; Joe Austin, 
Hugh Herbert; Hepburn, John Harron; 
Larry, Russell Gleason; Vincentini, 
George Davis; Miss Teasdale, Maude 
Fealy; Biddle, Charles Sellon; Phelps, 
Robert Emmett Keane. 

SHIPMATES—M.-G.-M. Directed 
by Harry Pollard. The cast: Jonesy, 
Robert Montgomery; Scotty, Ernest 
Torrence; Kit, Dorothy Jordan; Ad- 
miral Corbin, Hobart Bosworth; Bilge, 
Cliff Edwards; Mike, Gavin Gordon; 
What-Ho,! Edward Nugent; Mary Lou, 
Joan Marsh; Wong, B. Allyn Warren; 
Capt. Beatty, George Irving; Avwntie, 
Hedda Hopper. 

THE NAUGHTY FLIRT—First Na- 
tional. Directed. by Edward Cline. 
The cast: Kay Elliott, Alice White; 
Alan Ward, Paul Page; Jack Gregory, 
Douglas Gilmore; Linda Gregory, Myr- 
na Loy; Wilbur Fairchild, Robert Ag- 
new; John R. Elliott, George Irving. 

OTHER MEN’S WOMEN—Warner 
Bros. Directed by William Wellman. 
The cast: Bill, Grant Withers; Lily, 
Mary Astor; Jack, Regis Toomey; Hd, 
James Cagney; Haley, Fred Kohler; 
Pegleg, J. Farrell MacDonald; Marie, 
Joan Blondell, Bixby, Walter Long. 

FIFTY MILLION FRENCHMEN— 
Warner Bros. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. 
The east: Jack Forbes, William Gax- 
ton; Looloo Carroll, Claudia Dell; 
Michael Cummings, John Halliday; 
Violet Hildegard, Welen Broderick; 
Marcelle, Carmelita Geraghty; Joyce, 
Evelyn Knapp; -Pernasse, Charles 
Judels; Billy Baxter, Lester Crawford; 
Simon & Peter, Olsen and Johnson. 

THREE ROGUES—Foxw. Directed by 
Benjamin Stoloff. The cast: Bull 
Stanley, Victor McLaglen; Lee Carle- 
ton, Fay Wray; Ace Beaudry, Lew 
Cody; Layne Hunter, Robert Warwick; 
Nelson, Franklyn Farnum; Bruce, 
David Worth; Bronco Dawson, Eddie 
Gribbon; Bull’s Girl, Carol Wines; 
Ace’s Girl, Joyce Compton; Bronco’s 
Girl, Louise Huntington; Marshall 
Dunn, James Farley. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Hats have influenced feminine behavior through the ages. How could a girl be anything but demure in a ribbon- 
ruffled poke bonnet? Eyes just naturally misbehaved under a lace-edged bonnet. Sweeping feathers reacted toward 
coquettishness, while the trim sailor hat gave her a bearing that won her the privilege to vote. The brimless modern 
models are responsible for the straightforward type of girl of 1931. That, at least, is what Lillian Bond says—and she 
poses effectively to prove it. 


The New “Connecticut Yankee” 


HE new talkie version of “A Con- 

necticut Yankee” (Fox) does not 
displace our pleasant memories of the 
old silent production which had Harry 
Myers as the redoubtable Sir Boss. I 
say that in the face of Will Rogers’ 
amusing playing of Mark Twain’s im- 
mortal yankee. The present version, 
directed by David Butler, moves a little 
slowly. Still, it is amusing and enter- 
taining. 

You will want to see John Barry- 
more’s bizarre playing of the crafty old 
hypnotist, Svengali, in the Warner 
Brothers filming of the celebrated Du 
Maurier novel, the foremost of all the 
Latin Quarter romances. Barrymore is 
always vivid and theatrically effective. 
Marian Marsh is a pretty but not very 
interesting Trilby. 

And now for my favorite film of the 
month, George Arliss in “The Million- 
aire” (Warners). Here the superb 
British actor plays an American cap- 
tain of industry ordered by his doctors 
to retire at the age of sixty. He can’t 
stand idleness and slips away to buy a 
garage. In a few months the garage 
is a whirlwind success and he has his 
health back. 

Arliss gives a superb performance—— 
and the whole picture is charming. 


By LYNDE DENIG 


The Secret Six—Metro-Goldwyn:— 
Gangster pictures are a long way from 
dead; in fact, they are not even ailing, 
if this may be taken as a sample of 
| what to expect. For concentrated ex- 
| eitement, “The Secret Six” breaks some 
| sort of a record; it does not matter just 
| what. Wallace Beery, as a gangster 
| fresh from a slaughter house, his boots 
still smeared with blood, is tremendous, 
terrible, frightful, anything you may 
wish to call him. And Lewis Stone, es- 
pecially in the first part of the picture, 
as a drunken, soiled gang leader. Well, 


you never saw Stone like that. Then 
there are others just as good. You 
must see “The Secret Six.” It will 


keep you awake. 

Three Rogues — Fox: — The pictur- 
esque period of the earlier West, where 
men were born with a six-shooter in 
one hand and a glass of whiskey in the 
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other, is the background used here. 
There is a price on the head of each 
of the three rogues who unite in deeds 
of desperate daring, holding up stage- 
coaches and the like. Then along comes 
a pretty petticoat, Fay Wray, and the 
rogues melt into bashful suitors. The 
softening process, as revealed through 
the personalities of Victor McLagien, 
Lew Cody and Eddie Gribbon, is amus- 
ing. The kick of the picture, however, 
is the land rush: the wild riding and 
driving across miles of arid land is 
immense. 

Mr. Lemon of Orange—Fox :—Kid- 
ding gangsters is becoming a favorite 
studio diversion. In this somewhat con- 
fusing story the terrible Silent McGee 
is mistaken for a harmless little Swede, 
Mr. Lemon, several degrees more guile- 
less than the children he delights to 
amuse with his simple magic. Guided 
throughout the picture by the far- 
reaching arm of coincidence, the two 
men who happen to look alike are for- 
ever fooling the other characters in the 
picture, as well as the audience. El 
Brendel’s dual characterization is 
clever and no fault need be found with 
the performance of Fifi Dorsay and 
William Collier, Sr. The trouble is in 
keeping tabs on what it’s all about. 

The Naughty Flirt—F%rst National: 
—Myrna Loy and Paul Page share 
honors in the billing of this picture, al- 
though Alice White, obviously enough, 
is the leading member of the cast. Alice, 
as the harum-scarum daughter of a 
millionaire, is the leader of the younger 
and wilder social set. She and her 
merry friends treat life as though it 
were a perpetual cocktail party; get 
themselves arrested and worry their 
families as well as the police. The story, 
what there is of it, shows how Alice, 
at the very last moment, is saved from 
marrying an adventurer after her 
money; all of which is familiar material 
handled in an extravagant fashion. 

Cracked Nuts—Radio:—Frank non- 
sense composed of puns and wisecracks 
and gags and goofy pranks in which 
Bert Wheeler, Robert Woolsey and Ed- 
na May Oliver work hard and not with- 
out success. Ralph Spence, the punster 
king among screen writers, had a pen 
in the dialogue. Once again a mythical 
European kingdom is taken as a set- 
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ting, with Wheeler and Woolsey as rival 
claimants for the throne. The farcical 
action is loosely strung together, which 
is just as well in a knockabout farce of 
this character, harmless for children, 
as it is for adults possessing a youthful 
sense of humor. 

Quick Millions—F'ox :—Gangster stuff 
minus the kick. Comparatively recent 
happenings in New York, more specif- 
ically those following a famous dinner 
attended by certain judges, inspired this 
story which contains the ingredients of 
a first-rate melodrama. But the ingre- 
dients fail to ignite. As a result we 
have a spiritless presentation of double- 
crossing racketeers led by Spencer 
Tracy as “Bugs” Raymond. Toward 
the close the story is brought to a tem- 
porary stop to permit of some preach- 
ing—how the public is remiss in permit- 
ting such conditions to exist and that 
sort of thing. Not so good. 

Laugh and Get Rich—Radio:—Sin- 
cere acting and a reasonably developed 
story combine to make an amusing com- 
edy seasoned with a pinch of irony for 
those who care to look beneath the sur- 
face. A boarding-house in a Massachu- 
setts town provides the background for 
the monotonous routine of living as 
experienced by a hard-working land- 
lady, burdened with a shiftless husband, 
who has become a chronic loafer. He 
has passed years of his life looking for 
a job, taking care, however, not to look 
in the right place. The leading char- 
acters, as played by Edna May Oliver 
and Hugh Herbert, are in tune with 
reality. 

The Conquering Horde—Paramount: 
—A conventional western endowed with 
the power of speech and enlivened by 
stampedes of bellowing cattle. It is a 
good picture of its type, carrying a 
pungent flavor of the West in those 
bad old days following the Civil War. 
Nearly everybody was broke and land 
was being grabbed by real estate 
racketeers. But even with life running 
low there was plenty of rowdy merri- 
ment in the local saloons and romance 
was in the saddle. You will like Rich- 
ard Arlen and Fay Wray, also Claude 
Gillingwater. By way of excitement, 
the highpoint is reached when the cattle 
rip and roar through the main street 

(Continued on. page 90) 
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Most of the girls we knew were extras—and mostly blondes. It was then | discovered blondes were not only ornamental, 
they could actually cook, for many of them had come to Hollywood from farms. 


Behind the Screen Dramas 


(Continued from page 61) 


“Stolen? How so?” 

“Your husband——’” 

“Don’t be silly, Gorgeous,” she laughed, “my husband 
and I live our own lives. We are perfectly free of each 
other, except for the mere conventionality of appearing 
married. That was my bargain when I married him. 
He understands that I am young and I need the compan- 
ionship of youth. He had had his youth and he is 
willing to let me have mine.” 

I suppose if I were an experienced gigolo I would 
have taken advantage of the lady’s affection without 
delay. Truth of it is, I was slightly scared, never 
having run into anything like this before. 

I don’t know what I answered—I think I merely 
smiled. Anyway, when she came over to light my ciga- 
rette, she bent low and gently kissed my ear as she 
drew her head away from mine. 

We got to be awfully good friends by dinner time. I 
gladly accepted her invitation to a beautifully served 
dinner and I was a little surprised to learn that her 
husband would not be home until very late. He was 
dining at the club with some men friends. 


she smiled indulgently. 


HEN I was about to depart, I held her close in 
my arms and kissed her soft eyelids, her cheeks, 
her throat; I whispered to her that I would kiss her 
beautiful, full mouth only on the day she declared she 
truly loved me. 
Suddenly she laughed at me, throwing back her 
sleeked head in a gesture of mockery. 
“Don’t be silly, darling, I’ll never tell you that!’’ she 
laughed. “Don’t you understand, I want you only as 
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an escort. My tired husband never wants to go places 
or do things. And I need someone to take me out— 
you know, one can’t really go to premieres and supper 
clubs alone. It’s the price one pays for being a woman.” 

“Then you mean,” I asked, quite amazed at her sud- 
den change of attitude, “that I am just a professional 
escort—that I don’t really mean anything to you 
personally ?” 

“T mean,” she corrected, “‘that you are perfectly ador, 
able, very handsome, enough to have other women envy 
me. I like you, terribly, of course. It makes it so much 
more pleasant gadding about with someone who really 
can thrill one, doesn’t it? Come now, no serious love 
making, darling. I’m too well established socially to get 
myself into any scandal—and lose my income.” She 
laughed gayly at this, as though it were her own 
original idea. 

We shook hands on that idea then, and I found myself 
being called up regularly to take her to theaters, dances, 
polo matches, etc. But somehow she had begun to get 
into my blood. I tried to reason it. I knew I didn’t 
love her—not the way I had always figured love would 
come to me and the girl of my dreams. When Florence 
failed to telephone me at least several times a week I 
felt lost. Bill dragged me along to parties, little apart- 
ment get-togethers, where we drank gin and ate sand- 
wiches the girls made up themselves. 

And then, one day when I began to think the thing 
out, I decided it was not the thrill of Florence that 
was in my veins, but the lure of the luxury which sur- 
rounded her. It had got me into its web and I wasn’t 
happy unless I was having a (Continued on page 94) 
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Things 
You Can Make 
for Your Home 


Leisure hours of your vacation may- 
be spent to advantage making the 
inexpensive articles shown on this 
page with the aid of our New 
Method Circulars. 


ee : S 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles in care 
of this magazine, enclosing four cents 
for any one circular, ten cents for 
three circulars, or twelve cents for 
all five circulars. Be sure to indicate 
which circulars you want by the num- 
bers given beside the descriptions. 


St hats 


Se 


AG38.—Praetical curtains, table runners and chair 
cover for the kitchen are made from waterproof 
chintz with the aid of this circular. Directions for 


making the gingham apron with cross-stitch embroi- : ors 
dery shown above are given in circular AG39. = fom, E28; § 
os aK8 hoki eed? 

sere! Ge Fone 


AG40.—EFven the humdrum dishtowel assumes dis- 

tinction when it is finished with an embroidered 

end. The circular gives four designs including 
those shown below. 


GIG 


AG43.—Here’s ideal 


Eder E 
pick-up work for your = Eee: 
summer vacation. The Srrercog 


circular gives imstruc- 

tions for making the 

smart table cover at 
right. 


AG42.—From one yard 
of figured oilcloth and 
¥, yard of plain you can 
make covers for your 
cannisters, cook book 
and budget book. Cir- 
cular gives full direc- 

tions. 


| AG41.—For bridge and 
| other card games wash- 
| able table covers are es- 
sential. The circular gives 
directions for making the 
cover at the left and two 
: others. ; 
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“I'm a Lucky 


Old Devil” 


(Continued from page 35) 


Marie Dressler in the living room of her Beverly Hills residence. Jim Tully says her home is furnished in restful and 


excellent taste. About her are many photographs. 


“Two of my servants, Mamie and Jerry, have been 
with me seventeen years. Even when I couldn’t pay 
them, they stuck to me. We just know that we three 
have lived this life all together. 


“T REALIZE every day of my life how fortunate I 
am. It is better to be successful in age than in 
youth. 

“T am not a rich woman. I have spent as I have gone 
along.” 

Of the late President Harding, she said: “I loved 
Warren Harding. He was like me—he couldn’t say ‘No.’ 
You cannot enter the White House and come out feel- 
ing that you have satisfied your inner self while you 
were there. 

“T love my country, and wish our law-makers were 
not so chained to politics. I loved Warren Harding be- 
cause he was so human.” . 

Of old-time acting, she said: “If actors like Booth 
and Barrett came back today people would laugh at 
them. Actors and actresses have gotten away from the 
heavy dramatic emoting, and now act their parts 
naturally. 

“T often would go to see people whom the public were 
raving about. They would walk around the stage de- 
livering lines some other person had put into their 
mouths. The lines were going over, not the actors. 

“T am the originator of cyclonic dancing. I did an 
acrobatic dance with Dan Daly that iasted over fifteen 
minutes. It wore Dan out. 

“J did not care for talking pictures at first. The war 
took me out of the theater. When I went back I realized 
that the theater had so deteriorated that I could not 
waste any time in it. All the thinking people had been 
doing war work. Only the lowbrows had had time to 
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She says she must have her friends about her always. 


attend the theater. There was nothing worth while to 
goto. I used to go to the picture houses and rest there. 
The symphony orchestras were so soothing. The acting 
was natural and easy. It interested me. The first talk- 
ing picture I saw, I thought, ‘All my peace and quiet is 
gone,’ but now I love them.” E 


1 was the part of Martha in “Anna Christie” that 
paved the road of Marie’s old age with gold. She 
came near to not getting it, so full of vagary are films. 
Frances Marion, the smartest woman in films, insisted 
that she be allowed to play it. Many insisted she could 
not play the part. The matter came before Irving 
Thalberg. 

“There is not a part on the Metro-Goldwyn lot she 
can’t play. Let her play Martha.” And so the stars 
in their courses, helped by Frances Marion and Irving 
Thalberg, gave Marie a break. 

“Taking an old gutter snipe like Martha and making 
her loved in her drunkenness—that was something to 
be able to do.” 

The vast, sentimental woman looked proud. She had 
a right to be. She was one with life. 

Everywhere Marie goes she finds friends. A Pullman 
porter said to her: “Ah’m glad of this honah of waitin’ 
on you. Ah’ll nevah fohgit the time in ‘Anna Christie’ 
the old man kep’ you waitin’ at the side doah. You was 
so mad you took it out on youah cuff.” 

Marie had the picture run and found that the porter 
had observed something she had overlooked. 

Of comedy and tragedy, she said: “They are the only 
things that are married that can’t get a divorce.” 

A shrewd show woman, Marie Dressler has the art of 
being disarming. 

She does everything with vigor. (Cont'd on page 104) 


A YOUNG MOTHER 


The New Movie Magazine 


- HAS 


WORDS WITH HERSELF ABOUT 


.. pink tooth brush!” 


“H™ two tiny teeth are so white that 
they fairly sparkle! I suppose mine 
looked like that when I lay in a bassinet. Even 
two years ago they certainly were brighter 
than they are today. Why, at this rate, ’m 
afraid that by the time she’s old enough to 
be critical of her mother’s looks, she’ll never 
know that once upon a time people had 
rather nice things to say about my smile! 


| PA NA tooth paste 


DEFEATS “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” - BRINGS BEAUTY TO THE TEETH 


“J wonder .. that ‘pink’ upon my tooth brush! 
What does it have to do with my teeth look- 
ing cloudy and dim? Why, they’re as dull as 
a blue Monday. And my gums are so touchy 
and soft that they can’t be of much help to 
my teeth! I’m going to try massage. I’m go- 
ing to get Ipana and I’m going to write it 
now upon the telephone pad—we’re going to 


see about this ‘pink tooth brush’ business.” 


I wonder... that 
‘pink’ on my tooth brush, 


morning after morning ..” 


A glance over the luncheon table, the dinner 
table, and you'll notice at once that most of 
our modern foods are soft foods. And soft 
foods certainly give our gums no work to do. 

Lacking exercise and stimulation, the gums 
grow more lazy, more touchy with every day. 
In time they become so tender that “pink 
tooth brush” makes its appearance. 

And, while that first tinge of “pink” on 
your brush isn’t a national calamity, don’t 
ignore its warning. For it often opens the 
way to many gum troubles—gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease and even the dread, though 
much rarer, pyorrhea. 

Neglected too long, “pink tooth brush” 
may threaten some of your soundest and 
whitest teeth through infection at their roots. 

Don’t tolerate “pink tooth brush.” There’s 
a simple, inexpensive way to defeat it. Get a 
tube of Ipana Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth 
with it regularly—it is a marvelous cleanser 
—and then, each time you use it, put some 
fresh Ypana on your brush or finger-tip and 
massage it into those touchy gums of yours. 

Twice each day. 

Within a few days your teeth will regain 
a sparkle they haven’t had for years. And 
within a month, your gums will be less lazy 
and far firmer. For the ziratol in Ipana— 
plus the massage—tones and stimulates the 
gums back to healthy hardness. Keep on 
using pana with massage—and you'll see 
mighty little of “pink tooth brush.” 

v Tv y 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-71 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Conchita Montenegro prepares for her first suntan of the season on a Pacific beach. 


FIRST AIDS 


to BEAUTY 


The Suntan Vogue Continues This Summer—lts Effect Upon Modes 
and Beauty Methods—How to Get the Easiest and Most Successful Tan 


By ANN BOYD 


ILL a suntanned face and body be chic this 
summer? If so, there must be saner and 
safer methods of acquiring a tan—if not, there 
must be more effective methods of bleaching. 

The first deliberately bronzed woman caused a sen- 
sation on the Riviera back in 1927. Since then the sun- 
tan movement gathered momentum until in America 
it transcended a trend and by 1929 had become a 
eraze. It had gained for itself a whole series of 
attributes—suntan frocks, suits and lingerie, and es- 
tablished its own range of colors. 

Although beauty specialists are still skeptical about 
the popularity of suntan this season, I feel that the 
vogue will not pass away quickly. Suntan can cover 
such a multitude of sins. Under the smile of-the sun, 
complexions that are pallid and unhealthy looking take 
on pleasant rose and brown shades and the pores of oily 
skins tighten. For some women it is the most becom- 
ing thing that ever happened to them. 

Hours of activity spent in the sun and water build 
up the muscles and stimulate circulation, which in turn 
lay the foundation of good looks—which is health. 
When women start collecting their summer wardrobes 
they will realize the necessity for a suntanned back- 
ground. When they discover that the more vivid colors 
of this summer are as greatly enhanced by a golden- 
tinted skin as were the pastels of the previous summer 
they will once more become worshipers of the sun god. 
But profiting by past experience, the wise woman will 
not endeavor to acquire a tan in a. week or two, but will 
be content to be sun-kissed naturally. 

Granted that suntan is to be in favor, what is the 
most painless manner in which one can acquire a 
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beautiful and even tan? The prime rule is to tan 
wisely rather than too well. It is a natural phenomenon. 
It is an effort on the part of the skin to protect itself. 
Even at this enlightened stage many women believe that 
the preliminary step to a coat of tan is a burn, but 
expert cosmeticians have been perfecting ways and 
means by which a tan may be acquired without discom- - 
fort or danger. Always, too, there is the mistake made 
by some women who have become so enchanted with 
the success of their burn, that they have allowed it to 
become darker and darker until all of its charm is lost. 


‘TH excellent sunburn preparations and cosmetics that 

are now available are legion, for seldom has any 
vogue found such a prompt and satisfactory response 
on the part of those who create for beauty. There is a 
marvelous new sunburn cream on the market which 
contains two organic chemicals—one with the property 
of absorbing the ultra-violet rays, the other with the 
property of filtering like a screen. Unlike most creams 
of this nature, this cream does not have an oil base, 
and yet it is very flexible and easy to apply. This 
cream does not interfere with the natural color and 
rouge and powder may be applied over it. Altogether, 
it is really the most satisfactory protective basis that 
has yet been discovered. For those who feel safer 
in selecting a lotion containing oil there is a new one 
compounded of alcohol and oil. This lotion is good for 
both dry and oily skins. The oil offers the protection 
and the alcohol acts as an astringent which makes it 
easy and pleasant to wear. 

Who shall continue to wear suntan and how? The 
Sweeping assumption that (Continued on page 102) 
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CLEANLINESS 


In her search for greater loveliness where 
must a woman begin? During the last twelve 
months Cleanliness Institute answered that 
question for 300,000 women .. . sent them 
free copies of The Thirty Day Loveliness Test. 


And each day brings more and more requests. 


N spite of all that has been said and written, there 

is, of course, no one great loveliness secret. Love- 
liness consists of many things — many separate little 
details. To achieve loveliness regular attention must 
be paid to all these important little matters. 

For instance, your skin. If you want it to look clear 
and fresh and radiant, you must keep it really clean. 
Every night, every morning — without fail— cleanse 
your face with soap and warm water. If you like to use 
creams, use them before or after, never in the place of, 
soap and water. 

And your hair! It should be soft and smooth and 
lustrous. So don’t neglect it. Shampoo frequently and 
thoroughly. And incidentally there is a right way to sham- 
poo and a wrong way. Read page 15 of our booklet. 

To be dainty, to look your very best at all times, be 
particularly careful of your clothing; nothing brings out 
poise and charm like immaculate cleanliness in dress. 


INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by 
teaching the value of cleanliness 


And it is for that same reason that the bath is so 


important. Good grooming begins with the bath. Al- 
ways step in before you step out! 

Above all, guard against letting one or two little 
things spoil the good effects of all the others. That, 
perhaps, is the most helpful thing about The Thirty 
Day Loveliness Test. It suggests a single, simple plan, 
a definite program to follow. 


Send for FREE booklet 


Try this plan for thirty days. Begin now by clip- 
ping the coupon below. It will bring you a free copy 
of The Thirty Day Loveliness Test. In an easy, under- 
standable way this interesting booklet tells exactly what 
to do... exactly where to begin. 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. S7 TG7-31 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free of all cost‘‘The Thirty Day Loveliness Test.” 


EVANGELINE ADAMS READS THE STARS FOR JULY 


Phillips Holmes’ career in any 
terms except those of the 
future, but since the future is 
my business, I may as well 
say that hé is a most remark- 
able young man. His Nep- 
tune, which is one of the first 
things I look at in reading the 
charts of picture players, is in 
conjunction with Venus, the 
goddess of entertainment and 
love. What that means to 
Mr. Holmes personally is no- 
body’s business but his own; 
but surely there could be no 
more promising combination 
of influences so far as his 
career as an actor is con- 
cerned. His Venus is also in 
aspect to Mars and Uranus, 
which gives him unusual mag- 
netism. An exceptional chart 
in many ways! Mr. Holmes 
also has no unfavorable planets 
in the sign Taurus, so his ex- 
cellent talkie voice should 
suffer no diminution in its 
effectiveness. Another thing: 
Mr. Holmes is not so good an 
example of the typical Cancer 
traits as Mr. Gilbert or, for 
that matter, any of the other 
stars I have mentioned, be- 
cause he was born at the very 
end of the sign, on a day 
which was also strongly un- 
der the influence of the in- 
coming sign Leo. 

There are, however, some 
indications in this young 
man’s chart which should give 
him pause. I doubt if these 
past two years, which have 
brought him his present pro- 
fessional success, have been 
wholly free from personal 
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Phillips Holmes was born in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on July 
22, 1909. His astrological chart, 
shown at left, is excellent in 
many ways, says Evangeline 
Adams. Mr. Holmes must be 
careful of the years 1932 and 
1933, says the astrologer. 


worries. He has five planets 
in his house of friends, and 
at present they are all 
afflicted. Of course, these 
afflictions will pass, but he 
must be very careful to do 
nothing while they last which 
would injure his future rela- 
tions with those who wish 
him well. He must also be 
careful of the years 1932 and 
1933, which may prove as im- 
portant to him as the present 
one is to Mr. Gilbert. These 
warnings aren’t intended to 
discourage Mr. Holmes but ~ 
merely to forewarn him—and 
they are given in the face of 
a most exceptional array of 
favorable aspects, which ought 
to carry a much less talented 
actor than he is to the very 
heights of his profession. 

And there is another thing 
about Cancer people which I 
leave with you as a final word: 
they are quick, sensitive, 
sometimes changeable, but un- 
derneath these tendencies they 
possess a tenacity of purpose 
which should lead ultimately 
to success. The symbol of the 
sign Cancer is the Crab. It 
sticks! 


WERE YOU BORN IN JULY? 


TE you were born between June 
22nd and July 23rd you are in 
the sign of the Zodiac known as 
Cancer, ruled by the Moon and 
symbolized by the Crab. The 
Moon is the most facile and 
changeable of the planets. The 
Crab is the most tenacious of liv- 
ing things. You are, therefore, 
a combination of sensitiveness 
and perseverance. You are al- 
ternately restless and immovable. 
You are adventurous and love to 
travel; and you are home-loving 
and keen to maintain domestic 
traditions. In the end, however, 
since the Crab is more dependable 
in its field than the Moon is in 
its, the domestic is likely to 
triumph over the adventurous. 
You are likely to become, even 
against your will, a solid citizen 
of a community, a pillar of the 
society in which you move. 

You have a natural gift of in- 


tuition. You best succeed when 
doing things your own way. In- 
deed, you are apt to be very clever 
in developing new and individual 
ways of doing things, if left 
sufficiently to yourself. You 
should not argue with fpeople, 
however, as to whether your way 
is better than theirs. You should 
strive, instead, to maintain con- 
genial, harmonious surroundings, 
because it is only under such con- 
ditions that your best work can 
be done. Argument and opposi- 
tion will only disconcert you, 
whereas approval and congeniality 
will bring out your very best 
traits. 

Don’t allow yourself to be tied 
to the past. Look forward, not 
backward. Don’t let your high 
regard for the value of ancestry 
blind you to the importance of the 
future. Be willing to accept new 
things, even if they are suggested 


by others. Build your future on 
the present, not on the past. Don’t 
become a back number. 

If ill at all, your natural ten- 
dencies are toward asthma, throat 
trouble, gastric disturbances and 
other forms of weak digestion. 
Cancer rules the stomach, so all 
Cancer people should be careful 
as to eating and drinking. Alcohol 
is not for you. Cancer people do 
well as politicians, wholesale 
merchants, importers and export- . 
ers, and in positions connected 
with transportation. They are 
most successful in any business 
involving liquids. They are ex- 
cellent chemists. Cancer women 
make wonderful nurses; in fact, 
they are successful, as a gen- 
eral thing, in any activity hav- 
ing to do with children or the 
care of the home; they often 
specialize in domestic science and 
dietetics. 


Bessie Love sings 
for her supper... 
and cooks it, too! 


OLLYWOOD'S famous stars give you 


their favorite recipes in this unusual new 
cook book. Constance Bennett tells you 
how to make "Spanish Chicken" . . . Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., votes in favor of “Boston Brown 
Bread." You will enjoy giving your friends a 
movie dinner, a movie lunch or a movie tea. 
Forty-seven pages of new photographs taken 
in the stars' own homes! You won't want to miss 
this new kind of cook book. It is on sale in many 
Woolworth stores. 


moO weER BOOKS 


If you do not find "F ite Reci 
; : COMO NATED of Hie Wevie Stars! in Sauk Weaver 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. store, we will mail your copy. Send us 


ten cents plus three cents postage. 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


THELMA CLARK 


Miss Clark always should be photographed in colors. She is a striking red-head. You saw her in First 
National's “The Hot Heiress” and she helped to add pulchritude to “Sonny.” 
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YOu'D BE SURPRISED 


TO KNOW WHAT REALLY HAPPENED 
TO YOUR TEETH 
4 THIS MORNING 


NO SCRATCHING! Microphoto- 
graph of tocth brushed with Dr. 
West’s shows noscratchingof enamel. 
(Tiny ridges are natural enamel.) 


. Before 


NORMAL TEETH CLEANED BY Dr. West’s—pictures show same teeth stained both before and 
after brushing. Note how thorough the cleansing—in second picture. 


UNIVERSITY LABORATORY TESTS 
show DR. WEST'S the only one of 10 dentifrices that: 


THIS ONE DID 
Compare this with microphoto above. 
Note scratches left by this dentifrice 
—plainly visible. 


1) REALLY CLEANS TEETH SCRATCH! 


2) WITHOUT SCRATCHING ENAMEL 


UESS-WORK, in care of teeth, is 

flirting with risk. You have a 
right to know—in advance—exactly 
what a tooth paste will do for your 
teeth. 

That’s why we report these results 
of University Laboratory tests on 10 
dentitrices—Dr. West’s and nine 
others: 


SEVEN DO NOT CLEAN TEETH —and two 


of these scratch enamel. 


TWO OTHERS CLEAN TEETH—bur both 


of them scratch enamel. 


ONLY ONE OF THE 10—Dr. West’s— 
CLEANS TEETH WITHOUT SCRATCH- 
ING ENAMEL! 


Powerful camera lenses and delicate in- 
struments recorded these scientifically 


impartial tests. Normal teeth were 
stained (to show invisible as well as 
visible dirt) both before and after 
brushing with each dentifrice. Then 
the effect of each dentifrice on enamel 
was determined. 

Only Dr. West’s, of these 10 denti- 
frices tested, cleans teeth without 
scratching or injury to enamel. 

And that certainly ends any guess- 
work, about Dr. WEsT’s at least. 


Gentle polishers do it 


In Dr. West’s Tooth Paste you bene- 
fit by the most modern knowledge and 
experience in oral hygiene. It was per- 
fected by the makers of famed Dr. 
West’s Toothbrushes. 

This modern tooth paste uniquely 


~ 


combines two gentle polishers with 
pure vegetable cleansers. They bright- 
en teeth beautifully without any 
scratching or injury to enamel. 

And in addition, Dr. West’s Tooth 
Paste gives every other good result 
you can safely hope for in a dentifrice. 
It is delightfully refreshing and cooling 
to the whole mouth. You'll like it—as 
millions of other folks do. 

Get some today at any good store. 
Avoid risky guess-work—at least 
where your teeth are concerned. You 
know in advance what Dr. WEst’s will 
do for your teeth: put it to work to- 
night and watch the prompt improve- 
ment teeth show. 

Write For Free Test: Western 
Co., Dept. 127, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


AT MANY WOOLWORTH CO. 5c-10c STORES 


BIG 10c TUBE ON SALE 


It’s as good 
as the famous 
toothbrush! 
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LONDON, TOO 
ADVISES THIS 


NATURAL 
LIPSTICK 


SKETCH, famous London 
magazine, says: “This season, a 
vivid artificial looking make-up 
is entirely out of harmony. The 
first essential is to choose 
a lipstick and rouge that 
blend perfectly with your own 
natural coloring. 


“TANGEE changes color magically on the lips 
and cheeks to exactly the right tone of the 
natural coloring of the skin. TANGEE suits 
the smart woman of every type, whether 
blonde, brunette or titian-haired.” 


TATLER, world-famous authority, adds: 
“TANGEE gives to your lips the lovely glow 
of youth, so rich in color and yet so natural 
that it cannot be told from Nature’s own.” 


TANGEE, the world’s most famous Lipstick, 
$1. Natural! Permanent! Non-Greasy! 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade of Tangee Lipstick for professional 
and evening use 


Same Tangee Color Principle in 


SEND 20¢ FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


Containing miniature Lipstick, two Rouges, 
Powder, two Creams and''The Art of Make-up." 


THE GrorcE W. Lurt Co., DEPT. TGG 


417 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Reviews : 
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of the town, despite protests of the re- 
ception committee. 

Fifty Million Frenchmen—Warners: 
—An unfortunate effort to transfer the 
wit, the color and the novelty of a pop- 
ular musical comedy to the screen. De- 
spite the tints and shades of Technicolor 
and the earnest attempts of William 
Gaxton and his associates to be funny, 
the comedy fails to click. On paper 
there are enough distinguished names 
concerned in the production to indicate 
an hour of fun. But the picture is like 
a costly watch with a broken main- 
spring. Nothing happens. Probably 
the best scenes in the production are 
trick effects, notably the police force 
stuck in the mud of a street in Paris 
and the traffic jam. 

Bad Sister—Universal:—Not  suffi- 
ciently penetrating to be classed as a 
serious page from contemporaneous 
town life, yet in the main successful in 
suggesting the atmosphere of a small- 
town home. It is in the spirit of Booth 
Tarkington’s novel, “The Flirt,’ which 
supplied the plot and character mate- 
rial. Moreover, the picture is distinctly 
well acted with Sidney Fox, a newcomer 
to the screen, presenting a disconcert- 
ingly alluring flirt. Conrad Nagel is 
the big name of the production, but he 
has little to do. Then there is Zazu 
Pitts, as the housemaid, funny as 
ever. 

In Conference—Educational :—A 
snappy Sennett burlesque of Hollywood 
producers, embarrassed by the new con- 
ditions brought about by talking pic- 
tures. The big money-maker of the com- 
pany is a stalwart actor guaranteed to 


thrill. His agents hold out for another 
million or so before they accept a new 
contract. The producers (Hebrew and 
Scotch) put up a valiant defense, but 
finally concede to the new terms. And 
then the hero talks in a crack soprano. 
Just imagine. Such a pity. But such 
things do happen in Hollywood, the land 
of quaint surprises. 

Other Men’s Women— Warners :— 
Some sad moments and other passages 
that are genuinely exciting will be found 
in this sincerely acted but unpreten- 
tious story of a locomotive engineer 
and fireman. Bill (Grant Withers) is 
on the road to ruin, because of booze 
and women, when his pal, Jack (Regis — 
Toomey) takes him into his home. Bill 
falls in love with Jack’s pretty wife 
(Mary Astor) and, cf course, there is 
the devil to pay. Scenes of a "flood, the 
washing away of a railroad bridge, 
along with the engine driven by Jack, 
are well contrived. The characteriza- 
tions ring true. 

God’s Gift to Women—Warners :— 
Frank Fay on the screen is an exact 
reproduction of Frank Fay on the 
stage: the same ultra-Broadway man- 
nerisms, the same assurance and the 
same appeal. In this somewhat diluted 
French farce, the audience is asked to 
believe that the philanderer is fatal 
to women, and to prove it, three attrac- 
tive girls hurl themselves at him, liter- 
ally as well as figuratively. When the 
irresistible Jacques eludes his other ad- 
mirers he turns to the pretty blonde, 
Laura La Plante. For an hour of non- 
sense, this farce does well. It keeps an 
audience laughing. 


Casts of all Pictures Reviewed 
in This Issue 
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MR. LEMON OF ORANGE—Fx. 
Directed by John G. Blythstone. The 
east: Mr. Lemon and McGee, El Bren- 
del; Julie LaRue, Fifi Dorsay; Mr. 
Blake, William Collier, Sr.; Mrs. Blake, 
Ruth Warren; June Blake, Joan Castle; 
Jerry, Donald Dillaway. 

THE CONQUERING HORDE— 
Paramount—Directed by Edward Slo- 
man. The cast: Dan McMasters, 
Richard Arlen; Tasie Lockhart, Fay 
Wray; Jim Nabours, Claude Gilling- 
water; Marvin Fletcher, lan MacLaren; 
Slud Grogan, Frank Rice; Lumpy Lor- 
rigan, Arthur Stone; Cinco Centavos, 
George Mendoza; Mr. Corley, James 


Durkin; John, Charles Stevens; Splint. 


Coggin, Edwin J. Brady; Digger Hale, 
Robert Kortman; Butch Daggett, Harry 
Cording; White Cloud, Chief Standing 
Bear; Captain Wilkins, John Elliott; 
Mrs. Corley, Kathrin Clare Ward. 
THE PUBLIC ENEMY—Warner 
Bros. Directed by William A. Wellman. 
The cast: Matt, Edward Woods; Tom, 
James Cagney; Mike, Donald Cook; 
Mamie, Joan Blondell;. Gwen Allen, 
Jean Harlow; Tom’s mother, Beryl 
Mercer; Bugs Moran, Ben Hendricks, 
Jv.; Paddy Ryan, Robert Emmett 


O’Connor, Nails Nathan, Leslie Fen- 
ton; Bess, Louise Brooks; Putty Nose, 
Murray Kinnell; Kitty, Mae Clark. 

GUNSMOKE—Paramount. Directed 
by Edward Sloman. The cast: Brad 
Farley, Richard Arlen; Sue Vancey, 
Mary Brian; Stub Wallack, Eugene 
Pallette; Kedge Darvas, William Boyd; 
Dampsey Dell, Louise Fazenda; Tack 
Gillup, Charles Winninger; Posey Meed, 
Guy Oliver; J. K. Horton, James Dur- 
kin; Spot Skee, Brooks Benedict; Mugs 
Maransa, William Arnold; Mink Gor- 
don, Carroll Nash; Jassy Quinn, Stan- 
ley Mack; Strike "Jackson, William V. 
Mong; Tsabelle Horton, Dawn O’Day; 
Chinese Cook, Willie Fung. 7 

THE SECRET SIX—M-G-M. Diz 
rected by George Hill. Scorpio, Wal- 
lace Beery; Newton, Lewis Stone; 
Hank, John Mack Brown; Anne, Jean 
Harlow; Peaches, Marjorie Rambeau; 
Mizoski, Paul Hurst; Carl, Clark Gable; 
Johnny Franks, Ralph Bellamy; Colimo, 
John Miljan; Donlin, Dewitt Jennings; 
Metz, Murray Kinnell; Delano, Fletch- 
er Norton; Hddie, Louis Natheaux; 
Judge, Frank McGlynn; District Attor- 
ney, Theodore Yon Eltz. 

(Reviews will be found on page 74.) 
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The Newest 


New Movie Album 


Now ON SALE! 


New Portraits of the Stars 
Their Start on the Road to Fame 
Scenes From Famous Pictures 


HIS latest NEw Movie Album 

has more in it... it has 
everything the motion picture fans 
want to know about their favorite 
stars. Which are your favorites, 
and in which réles did you like 
them best? Besides new and beau- 
tiful photographs of 


liked best. There is interesting 
information, too, about your fa- 
vorite stars and how they started 
on the road to stardom. Get your 
copy! This latest edition of the 
New Movie Album will sell fast 
. . - and the issue is limited. If 

you do not find. it 


the favorites, thisnew GET YOUR COPY! in your Woolworth 
Album gives you vivid This issue is limited ‘Store. send_us ten 
scenes from famous 
films . . . rdles the 


and will sell fast! 


cents, plus three cents 


for mailing and we 
will mail it to you 
promptly. 


Sold in many 
Woolworth Stores 


stars selected as the 
ones they themselves 


Virginia Cherrill with Charles 

Chaplin ino scene from 

"City Lights,” Mr. Chaplin's 
newest silent production? 


THE 
NEW MOVIE 
ALBUM 


Virginia Cherrill’ had: na 
other expe-ience before tho 
camera except o small part 

y see Tench pe 


stage experience. She i 

+ “five fect five inches tall and 
weight 117 pounds. Her 
hair is blonde and her eyes 
blue. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER @ 


@ vircina cHerrit 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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S , y Dollar Thoughts 
T. he season’s best catch: Gave pean 


I am glad you have started a new and 
most praiseworthy movement in that 
direction. Nothing could so revealingly 
bring forth the pathos of her early en- 
vironment and I devoutly hope her 
future progress will be in the paths of 
pleasantness and peace. It will, if 
others follow your lead, for after all it 
is the printed word and the picture 
story that form public opinion. How 
important that it should be a reliable 


guide! 
Mrs. C. A. Emery, 
1339 Sunset Avenue. 


Cheers for Cooking Page 


Chicago, Ill. 

I enjoy Hollywood’s Own Cooking 
Page. I have tried many of the recipes 
and I must say they are very appetiz- 
ing. I hope this page will continue be- 
ing published in the future. I also 
hope I may see some of my favorites 
demonstrate their own favorite dish. 

GaviaeME, 


Silks and woolens nso so, Hint shee 


New York, N. Y. 
e I like New Movie not only for its 
ove t 1S new very interesting features, but NEW 
MoviE also has beneficial articles. Take 
for example Hollywood’s Own Cooking 


Page. I have tried some of the recipes, 
and they were delicious. I (and prob- 


ably many other fans) like to know 
| what the people of the movie colony 
cook and eat. I hope that sometime 


we will see Constance Bennett, Joan 
Crawford, and Jeanette MacDonald 
demonstrating their favorite dishes. 


! Suds instantly in ir Saupe 
Hi 539 West 112th Street. 


ae lukewarm water 


More Films for Children 


i Ivory Snow is the new star among fine fabric soaps! It’s so Joliet, Ill. 

He a) quick. So attractive. And... very, very kind! I saw Jackie Coogan in “Tom Saw- 

Ivory Snow is pure Ivory Soap in a new instant form. No yer” recently. ee was Piste asm 

‘ 66 ‘ ” 7 feo ° morous appealing, interesting every 
pee give Sete add ae ee and swish, minute. The entite cieteneieaeanins 

| these white snow pearls go completely into ve vety suds. No dred per cent adequate. I was not the 

undissolved soap particles left to spot your fabrics. only one who enjoyed it. There were 


three little boys sitting in front of me, 


Don’t hesitate 
BOWED SHOU UNOS SOs? and they were completely enthralled. 


to make a thick suds. Ivory Snow can’t Why can’t we have more pictures that 

possibly hurt colors that are safe in clear will appeal to children? It seems to 

ii Nae ee water. And the 15¢ box is so very big me that they must be terrifically bored 
! ef 4, ES that even when you use its contents by problem plays and gangster stories. 
2 generously, it lasts through many silk-and- They “really, desene saad tee 


pictures which will appeal to them. 
woolen Francis Woodruff, 
207 N. Broadway. 


© 1931, P. & G. Co. 


Silk and woolen 
manufacturers agree 
Read NEW MOVIE'S 

REVIEWS 


of all the important new motion 
pictures and save yourself from 
a wasted evening in the theater. 
NEW MOVIE'S reviews save your 


time and money. 


“A perfect soap for silks,’’ 
say Mallinson, Cheney 
Brothers and Truhu. “The 
ideal soap for woolens,’’ say 
the weavers of the fine Bilt- 
Meat i ¥e more Handwoven Home- 
i } 99 44/100 Yo P Ure:-Z as spuns, the makers of downy 

a : : ; Mariposa Blankets and the 
Botany Worstéd Mills, lead- 
ing woolen manufacturers, 
to mention only a few. 


Gossip of the 
Studios 
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and is imitating me, and Minnie, and 
all our pals. And what is so awful about 
it is that he’s doing a lot of things 
Minnie and I wouldn’t think of doing. 
They look something like us and I’m 
afraid people will think they are us.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” asked Hyland. 

“Sue ’em, the short-whiskered, man- 
gey copy cats— copy mice, I mean. 
But at that, I think even cats would 
be better company than these people.” 

All of which means that Walt Dis- 
ney, creator of Mickey Mouse, is suing 
imitators of his product. 


LIVE BORDEN eloped in New 

York with Theodore Spector, a 
Paterson, New Jersey, stock broker. 
They were married in Harrison, N. Y. 
Miss Borden gave her age as twenty- 
four, Spector his as thirty-one. 


Pe ENTS in Beverly Hills have 
been unable to account for the 
heavy airplane traffic over their com- 
munity of late, but one star was heard 
to say that she was afraid that she 
would be forced to discontinue her 
daily sun baths as there was about as 
much privacy on her sun porch as 
there would be in a goldfish bowl— 
especially with these high-powered 
binoculars. 


HEN Lady Mountbatten, a cousin 

of the Prince of Wales, was in 
town as the guest of Marion Davies, 
she was wearing a very short dress on 
frequent visits to the studio and when 
this was commented on, Lady Mount- 
batten replied, “All my street and 
sport clothes are short, they are be- 
coming to me, so I have refused to heed 
the dictates of fashion except for eve- 
ning and afternoon wear.” Which 
proves that the smart woman is the one 
who wears what is most becoming, re- 
gardless of styles. 


HAT could be more appropriate 
than Thomas Meighan singing 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling’? 
Tommy will sing this in his new pic- 
ture, “Young Sinners,” now being made 
at the Fox Studio. His good friend, 
John McCormack, the Irish tenor, gave 
him permission to use it and also con- 
tributed the coaching. 


ILLIAM HAINES had his trunks 

all packed, passports all arranged 
and tickets all bought for a three 
months’ trip to Europe. On the after- 
noon before he expected to leave, the 
Metro-Goldwyn studios canceled Bill’s 
vacation and ordered him back to work. 
You can imagine. Bill’s disappointment. 
’ He had intended to buy a lot of beauti- 
ful new things for his antique shop. 


In NEW MOVIE Next Month 
JIM TULLY 


writes a characteristically colorful 
story about 


GARY COOPER 
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She couldn’t bring herself 
to tell him 


She knew it was coming. She knew it the 
moment he suggested they sit out the dance. 
There was a suggestion of tenseness about 
him. A determined look in his eye. 

It seemed strange that he was a man now; 
with a man’s seriousness. She remembered 
how, as early as grammar school days, he 
wore an air of perpetual joviality. Even when 
he played quarter for Central High School 
and was floored by bone-breaking tackles, he 
always came up with a laughing manner, 
suggesting that the matter was a grand joke. 
He carried that manner through his foot- 
ball days at Michigan. But now there was 
no trace of it. 

“I can’t stand it any longer, Wilma,” he 
blurted out, “the way you've been treating 
me the last few months .. .” 

“What do you mean— the way I’ve been 
treating you?” 

“You know—avoiding me... breaking 
engagements. It has just about floored ie, 
and Wilma, you know I’m crazy about you. 
Have been for ten years. I can’t go on this 
way any longer. Why don’t you marry me... 
put me out of my misery?” 

He rushed into an excited exposition of 
how happy they could be together. When it 
was over she slowly shook her head. 

“Don’t you care for me?” he begged. 

“You know I do, Ross Temple.” 

Down in her heart she knew that she was 
fonder of him than any man she had ever 
met. And yet... 

“Then why?” he demanded fiercely. “Do 
you think I'll make a fool of myself with 
father’s money?” 

She shook her head. “You might have 
done that once—but not now. You're no 
simpleton, Ross.” 

She really admired him for the success he 
had made by his own efforts. She could count 
on the fingers of one hand, the men in town 
who were earning what he earned. 

He leaned toward her, almost pathetically. 
“Is there someone else? Is that fellow in 


New York... ?” 

“Don't be ridiculous!” 

He turned on her again as if he would 
shake her. ‘““Then why? Give me some reason. 
Don’t sit there shaking your head. What’s 
wrong? What have I done? I can stand the 
truth.” 

She wanted to tell him. Jt was only fair 
that he should know. She wanted to say to 
him—“Go and rid yourself of the barrier 
that so recently has risen between us, then 
come back to me.” She even wanted to name 
that barrier, but she couldn't bring herself 
to do it. No woman could. 


7 yx 7 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the one un- 
forgivable social fault. 

The insidious thing about it is that you 
yourself never know when you have it. And 
even your best friend won’t tell you. It isa 
matter that can’t be talked about. 


Are you sure about yourself? 


Few escape halitosis entirely, because every 
day in normal mouths, conditions that cause 
unpleasant breath may arise or are present. 

Its commonest cause is fermenting food - 
particles in the mouth. Other common causes 
are: Decaying or poorly cared for teeth. Ex- 
cesses of eating, drinking, or smoking. In- 
fections of the oral tract, such as catarrh, 
colds, trench mouth, and pyorrhea. 

The way to put your breath beyond sus- 
picion is to rinse your mouth with full 
strength Listerine. Every morning. Every 
night. And before meeting others. 

Listerine’s astonishing antiseptic and de- 
odorizing power has been a matter of record 
in great hospitals and private practice for 
half a century. There is no scientific evidence 
that any antiseptic possesses greater deodor- 
ant power than Listerine. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERINE AND LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
10¢ size on sale at all 5¢ and 10¢ stores 
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LITTLE SECRETS 


about finger-waving 
your hair at home 


mv Goan Dac 


Wot of women finger-wave their 

IN vous hair at home—and do it beautifully. 
Millions more could get the same results—if 
they knew just two little secrets. And here is 
what they are: First, of course, you must have 
the right finger-waving liquid. Anything but 
the best spells disappointment. It must not 
make the hair greasy or sticky; it must dry 
quickly—and it must set soft, natural-looking 
waves that will last for days. The perfect wav- 
ing fluid is actually beneficial to both hair and 
scalp. To me, that means Jo-cur’ Waveset — 
the original finger-waving liquid. 

The second secret is that the hair must be 
thoroughly “soaked” —not just wet, but actu- 
ally saturated with Jo-cur’. From there on the 
actual waving is simple. With every bottle of 
Jo-cur’ there is a booklet showing you every 
step for finger-waving. You may use combs or 
your fingers for setting your waves. the little 
booklet makes it almost as easy as combing your 
hair. You will be delighted with the result, if 
you just remember these twosecrets: Use Jo-cur’ 
Waveset— and follow 
thedirections that come 
with every bottle. Gen- 
erous sizes at your fa- 
vorite 5 and 10c store; 
95 and 50c sizes at 
your drug or depart- 
ment store. 


| 
Jo-cur 
WAVE SET 


ONE OF THE 


O-cur 


Beauty flids | 
Sor. The Flair 
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butler shake my cocktail and a chauf- 
feur drive me to the best places. That 
was it! 


NCE, I tried to tell Florence that 

we couldn’t go on—that I had be- 
gun to become enslaved by all this 
glamour which I knew could never last. 
She laughed me out of my serious mood 
and I went on and on—living again 
only for the day, the moment. 

Bill thought I was crazy to even rea- 
son about the thing. He said I had 
the break of a lifetime. All I had to 
do, Bill reasoned, was to get Flo’s hubby 
to put up the money for a movie com- 
pany of our own, and with her influence, 
I’d be a star within the year. Other 
fellows had done it, so why not me? 
At present I could name several male 
stars in Hollywood who had wealthy 
women behind them to push them 
toward success. 

And then, out of a clear sky, I re- 
ceived a letter from home one day. It 
was from my sister Sally. She told 
me they were hanging onto the home- 
stead, after Dad’s affairs had been 
washed up. She hoped I was making 
good in Hollywood as the folks back 
home were very proud of me. 

PROUD OF ME, eh? What if they 
knew I was being paid by a woman to 
take her about to places which bored 
her husband? What if they knew I 
had landed only a few odd jobs as an 
extra before I actually fell for Flor- 
ence’s proposition-to become a profes- 
sional escort. Other women of her set 
paid young and good looking Hollywood 
men to take them places. It was quite 
a custom, in smart Los Angeles society, 
especially where the wives were much 
younger than the rich husbands. 

Proud of me! The words rang in 
my ears as I motored in the car Flor- 
ence had sent for me, over to Pasadena. 
I had almost reached there when an 


idea occurred to me. I wouldn’t go! 
I’d turn back! If I went, I’d fall again 
for her persuasive arguments. And the 
money she paid me ($5 per hour with 
supper club, theater tickets and other 
sundry expenses extra) was so easy. 
It was like a drug, slowly devouring 
what little manhood I had managed to 
hold on to. 

No, I wouldn’t go. I told the chauf- 
feur to turn about, drive me back to our 
little barn apartment. I got out quick- 
ly, told him to inform his madame I 
would communicate with her latex; and 
dismissed him. 


4p 22s I dashed upstairs, waked Bill 
from a nap he was enjoying on the 
couch, and asked him how much money 
we had in the cigar box. 
than enough. I gave Bill most of it— 
and took the short half myself. Within 
an hour I packed my clothes, tagged my 
trunk, had it on the back of a taxi and 
was on my way—HOME. 

I’m glad I got out of Hollywood when 
I did. I’m glad because life had become 
too soft for me. And when that ar- 
rangement busted up, where would I 
be? Probably down at Uncle Tom’s 
mission eventually like so many other 
handsome movie boys have found them- 
selves because the soft snap had ended 
abruptly and they couldn’t take it. 

I’m glad for another reason, too, even 
though Bill stayed on and is now an 
electrician in one of the big studios. I 
finished my law school, passed the bar 
examination and now I’m equipped to 
let life sock me on the jaw. I’ve some- 
thing to fight back with now. 

Also, may I add, that my mother and 
Sally have every reason to be honestly 
proud of me now. I’m making honest 


money—not much—but enough to sup- 
port the little home town girl I never 
knew was so sweet until I knew Holly- 
wood dames for comparison. 


The Beverly Hills residence of Marie Dressler, who is so brilliantly described 
by Jim Tully on Page 34 of this issue of NEW MOVIE. 


It was more 


PONV. hag hae) 4 


How Hollywood 
Entertains 


(Continued from page 56) 


honor the party was given, wore white, 
a heavy flat taffeta, with a silver belt. 
The waist was simply caught around 
her neck like a scarf and had no back 
or sleeves. It was quite the most 
stunning costume of the many lovely 
frocks worn. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Will H. Hays. Mrs. Cedric Gibbons 
(Dolores del Rio) came with her hus- 
band. She wore a very severe gown 
of heavy black satin, absolutely with- 
out ornament and tightly belted at the 
waist with a plain band of the same 
material. But the severity of her cos- 
tume was relieved by a magnificent 
piece of modernistic jewelry, a medal- 
lion of emeralds, diamonds and onyx. 

Howard Hughes came with Miss 
Billie Dove. Miss Dove was in white 
satin and with her beautiful face and 
distinguished silver gray hair made a 
striking picture. 

Marie Dressler was in beige chiffon, 
with emeralds. 

Among the other guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Z. Leonard, Mrs. Leon- 
ard wearing a print gown of pale blue 
and jade green. Hedda Hopper wore a 
satin and lace frock of silver, with long 
pointed sleeves that showed off her 
beautiful hands. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Meighan were present, Mrs. Meighan 
attired in a lovely white frock. Others 
observed were Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe 
Menjou; Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bar- 
thelmess, who wore bronze lace, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Selwyn. Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s beautiful blond wife was in white 
satin, with a fascinating little lace pep- 
lum around her hips. 

Lily Damita caused a sensation when 
she arrived, for she wore a white gown 
made exactly like the draperies of an 
old Greek statue. The neck wes cut 
square and the skirt flowed to the floor 
from a silver girdle. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Netcher (Constance 
Talmadge) were guests. Connie, who 
is beautifully tanned by her life on the 
beach, looked unusually lovely in a 
gown of blue lace. The skirt looked 
very full and flowing and it wasn’t un- 
til she began to dance that you dis- 
covered it was really made on the new 
pajama style. Her sister, Mrs. Buster 
Keaton, accompanied of course by her 
serious-faced husband, wore white, the 
lines accentuated by inch-wide ruffles. 
-Ramon Novarro, John Gilbert, Paul 
Bern, Larry Gray, William Haines, 
Jimmy Shields, Eddie Kane, Gene Mar- 
key were among the well-known bache- 
lors who attended. 

Mr. and. Mrs. Cecil B. deMille and 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. De Mille were 
there, and Mrs. William De Mille’s 
beautiful daughter, Frances Beranger; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Mulhall; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoot Gibson, who looked prettier 
than ever in a frock of blue, green 
and rose print; Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
Howard; Mr. and Mrs. George Fitz- 
maurice; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gold- 
wyn; Mr. and Mrs. George Hill (Frances 
Marion); Constance Bennett, very stun- 
ning in a backless gown of apricot- 
colored satin, belted at the waist; Joan 
Bennett, all in white; Dorothy Jordan, 
in a frilly little gown of white net; 
Eileen Percy, in blue organdy. 
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“Now My White Kid 


Shoes Look | © 


Like New 


and so do 


Little Betty’s 
said ) 
Mrs. Armstrong 


Soman FROCKS and 
white shoes! What a cool, fresh 
ensemble they make, thought Jane 
Armstrong. But her white kid shoes 
were so shabby and soiled, and she 
simply couldn’t afford a new pair just 
now. What could she do? 

Then she remembered about Color- 
Shine. That very day she went down 
to the 10c store and brought back a 
bottle of ColorShine White Kid 
Cleaner. ““My, how easy it is,’ she 
thought, as she saw the shoes trans- 
formed almostlikemagic. 

In almost no time,her Shoe Pol- 


> e isher—fi 
shoes and little Betty’s a 2 ih AR a. 


you won't 
drop it— 
as new. She had saved cleans a- 


3 : round the 
the price of two mew soles. Ask 


pairs. And she had e- eo ccea tt 
nough left to keep her 


10c stores. 


were as clean and white 
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ColorShine 


Look New 


15¢ in Far West and Canada 


own and the children’s shoes look- 
ing spic and span. 

ColorShine is real economy—only 
10c for a large bottle! It keeps shoes 
looking bright and smart. You can 
get ColorShine Polish for all smooth 
leather shoes—White Kid for all 
smooth, white leathers, Neutral Creme 
for brown, tan and light-colored 
shoes, Black Creme and Black Dye. 

ColorShine Shoe Polishes are sold 
in 10c stores everywhere; 
15c in Far West and Can- 
ada. Get your supply on 
your next trip to the 


it on the hardware 
counter. The Chieftain 
Mfg.Co., Baltimore. Md. 


10c store. You will find 
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DEMANDS 
HAIR NETS / 


Gray and White 
and all Natural 
Shades! 


Long Hair or 
Bobbed Hair—it 
doesn’tmatterwhich 
—must be orderly to 
look Smart! 


e 
JANNETTA HAIR NETS 


ARE Be EACH AT MANY 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 
29 & 10 CENT STORES 
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him the appearance of a man who 
knew how to keep comfortably free 
from swank. On other occasions he 
seemed over-dressed. He would be 
wearing shirts with semi - starched 
bosom and necktie made from the shirt- 
ing material. He went so far as to 
wear a pair of shoes made from croco- 
dile leather. Notoriously thrifty, he 
had sent seventy-five dollars to a Paris 
shoemaker to have these crocodile shoes 
made to order. He often wore bril- 
liantly colored Seoteh Highlander socks. 
I like his slouchy camel hair overcoat— 
apparently his favorite cold weather 


conceit. His suits were tailored in 
London. 
Chevalier wears three pieces of 


jewelry, all of them rings clustered to- 
gether on the small finger of his left 
hand. One, a plain silver band, is his 
mother’s wedding ring. Another is a 
huge white diamond, the gift of Jesse 
Lasky. The third is a narrow, diamond 
studded wedding band, his own. 

Now, of course, I do not presume to 
say that all you middle-aged men 
should send to Paris for a pair of 
seventy-five dollar crocodile shoes. They 
won’t help you with the women I know. 
But you might practice before the mir- 
ror with a straw hat—to try to tip it 
slightly over the left eye. That is the 
old Chevalier touch that gets the 
women. I tried this. I stuck out my 
lower lip, dashed into my abode, cried, 
“Hello, Beautiful!” and I am pleased 
to say that a look of wonderment, sur- 
prise and delight came over the face of 
an amazed lady. 


| Bales: me now to present a few 
facts and figures concerning this 
wonder man from France. When he 
was not looking I slipped up behind 
him, and with my folding rule dis- 
covered that he is five feet eleven and 
one-half inches tall. And, by bribing 
the chambermaid, who must have 
peeked through a keyhole, I learned 
that Mr. Chevalier weighs one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds on his bath scales. 
He has smooth brown hair, blue eyes, 
ruddy complexion, athletic build and a 
wide flashing smile, which only disap- 
pears when he is paying a check. 

I had a wistful notion that perhaps 
diet had something to do with Cheva- 
lier’s charm. Consequently, I gave 
zealous attention to this phase of my 
research. I wonder if Mr. Chevalier 
suspected that I was looking over his 
shoulder when he sat down to lunch. 
At any rate, I was never able to dis- 
cover him consuming anything but a 
Swiss cheese sandwich and a cup of 
coffee for lunch. He eats very, very 
slowly. (Did I hear somebody just now 
shout, “Who cares?’’) 

Another thing—when Mr. Chevalier 
is talking casually in private his accent 
is not the thick French accent he uses 
on the stage. He is spoofing us just a 
bit, I fear. By the way, he learned to 
speak English while he was a French 
prisoner in a German camp. 

Occasionally you will hear disparag- 
ing estimates of Chevalier’s singing. 
He may not sing in quite the approved 
manner of traditional voice culture. 
The very fact that he is destitute of the 
pomposity of the trained concert vo- 
calist merely emphasizes the fact that 
he possesses qualities which transcend 


accepted manners. By the way, I have 
the exact figures on his compensation 
for recent broadcasting over the radio. 
He receives eighty thousand dollars for 
his Sunday night coffee plugging. 

Despite the bullet lodged in his lungs, 
Chevalier boxes daily and attends the 
fights at Madison Square Garden every 
Friday night. He also bowls out-of- 
doors, French style, with a ball the 
size of an apple. 


HERE is an Horatio Algier aspect 

to the true version of Chevalier’s 
triumph over adversity. He was born 
in Menilmontant, which is the White- 
chapel or lower East Side of Paris. 
His father was a house painter who 
died when Maurice was eleven. After 
that his mother was obliged to bear the 
burden for him and other young chil- 
dren, often going out as a charwoman. 
Maurice tried to be an apprentice car- 
penter, but he was so boyishly curious 
about circus life and the stage that he 
dreamed more than he toiled. He was 
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Marilyn Miller has been spending a 

vacation in Europe but she has re- 

turned and you will soon see her in 

musical films again. This picture was 

made of Miss Miller upon her arrival 
from France. 
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soon discharged. He tried job after 
job—he was an electrician’s apprentice, 
then a printer’s devil, and finally went 


to work im a nail EACuory. yee at- e 

tempt to learn a trade was a failure. WV h h Id 
Chevalier was fifteen years of age yy your C 1 Lr en 
when he boldly faced the manager of 

Bee neces of The Three pene: aie 

wou ike to sing,” he said. e © 

manager was indifferent. But the will like K RE-MEL 
manager’s wife insisted that this smil- 

ing amateur try a song. She sat at 

the piano. Having never sung re the Be. 

companiment of a piano, evalier 

made a pathetic failure of his first the new dessert 
real opportunity. He walked from The 

Three Lions confused but still secretly 

sure that he could sing. His next 

chance came at the Casino des Tour- 

elles. He sang. People laughed and 

shouted approval. His pay was three 

francs an evening, four nights a week. 

He imitated popular hits and stars. 

Then he met the celebrated Mistinguett, 

the beautiful and vivacious musical 

comedy star of Paris. She looked at 

Chevalier carefully. He smiled. “You 

need have no worry about your future,” 

she ‘said. eae epapne ee 

carry you along.” few years later d / 
Chevalier found himself, now a hand- an W, 
some youth in his teens, the dancing 

partner to the great Mistinguett at the 

same Folies Bergere. Then in 1913, a 

conscript soldier, he marched away with 

his regiment. 


2 is twelve years since Chevalier, 
wearing a tattered, ill-fitting uni- 
form, returned to his native Paris from 
a prisoner’s camp in Germany. His 
small and early successes as a music 
hall singer were by now almost for- 
gotten. With two friends, he had es- 
caped from the war camp by passing 
pee ecives ott as Red er workers. P ; 
evalier’s doctors warne im never i) l b | ad h 
to try to sing again. They feared the you U1 g IS to SEVVE at to t (ALL) 
bullet in his lungs would do him up. 
But he a tped to live the old me 
in. on wa ng in an ob- : O09 
Bre Cereerde fiat. Saly. ee BECAUSE KRE-MEL is not only delicious 
each night. His old friends flocked to 2 


hear him. Soon he was back in the but is a real health food providing an abun- 
Folies Bergere and the Casino de { 

Paris. Now he was dancing again with dance of Dextrose—the vital food element 
the beloved Mistinguett. Their names h h d 

glittered in electric lights. i 

ae. Chevalier is difficult to interview. PAO Gees goes aaa eneney to the blood 
de is shy and suspicious. In fact, he ¢ ; 
Seer eerisced he would not sub.’ and tissue cells. You can safely serve it 


ma neces the fear that “any en every time the children want it. Also, milk 
thusiastic statement about America 3 

will be picked up, reprinted and com- 4 FLAVORS is used to prepare KRE-MEL—a pleasant 
mented upon in France. There have CHOCOLATE ‘ ; ‘ 
been distressing reports that the way to have children consume more milk. 
French resent the fact that Chevalier VANILLIN 

deserted his Paris audience for Amer- CARAMEL KRE-MEL is a smooth, rich, delicious 


ican motion picture rewards. Such 
criticism is selfish, of course, because 
Chevalier has performed a great ser- 
vice for France. He has convinced the 
entire world that Frenchmen are not 
quite like the Alphonse and Gaston 
comics who cavorted so long in the 
daily papers. Millions of people no 
longer think of a Frenchman as a minc- 
ing little fellow who wears size five 
button shoes, full pegged pantaloons, 
and a three peck hat. Thanks to 
Chevalier, the world now thinks of a 
Frenchman as a lovable laughing boy, 
big and strong and gay. 

It strikes me as rather important 
that Maurice Chevalier has created a 
new standard of taste—and shown our 
women that a capacity for unaffected 
mellowness, light heartedness, and 
great good humor is something to be 
cherished with tenderness. 


COFFEE 


dessert—it appeals to everybody’s appetite. 
Prepared in about 5 minutes—KRE-MEL 


is a great help to busy women. 


KRE-MEL 7s made by 
the makers of Mazola 
Salad Oil and Karo Syrup 


4 SERVINGS PER PACKAGE 
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Every stick of ; ae 
| DOUBLE MINT is ‘> =~ 

as good as a Beauty 
Treatment. Such chew- 

ing stimulates the fine 
mouth muscles and acts like a 

massage. It keeps lips rosy, 
| shapely and pretty in texture. 
Dentists and Beauty Specialists 
agree that foods are too soft to 
give the exercise Nature intend- 
ed and unless you get more daily 
chewing, your mouth grows 
flabby and homely. So now it is 
a fact that you benefit from 
Baie DOUBLE MINT as you 
eae Bae enjoy it. Make ita 
a daily habit. 
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colonel. My selection was Henry B. 
Walthall, to my mind one of the truest 
sereen actors ever developed. 


‘77*HE choice of Walthall aroused 

protests from my associates, on 
the grounds that he was short of 
stature, physically unimpressive and 
therefore not adapted to the public’s 
conception of a gallant Southern col- 
onel. These objections were both ob- 
vious and true, nevertheless I felt that 
Walthall, because of features at once 
so aristocratic and so sensitive and be- 
cause of his extraordinary gift for the 
expression of character, was the man 
we wanted. One night a simple solu- 
tion occurred to me. We could call him 
The Little Colonel, thereby forestalling 
criticism on the score of his physique, 
and ‘The Little Colonel’ he became in 
a performance that will reflect to his 
honor as long as motion pictures are 
remembered.” 

At this point of the interview, Grif- 
fith’s secretary, after rummaging 
through a file of newspapers, maga- 
zines and old programs, disclesed a 
yellowing sheet carrying the names of 
the cast—names that, for the most 
part, have become famous. Here they 
are: 

Henry B. Walthall, Mae Marsh, 
Miriam Cooper, Josephine Crowell, 
Spottiswood Aitken, Ralph Lewis, Lil- 
lian Gish, Elmer Clifton, Robert Har- 
ron, George Siegmann, Walter Long, 
Mary Alden, Joseph Hennaberry, Sam 
de Grasse, Howard Gayo, Donald Crisp, 
William de Vaull, Jennie Lee. 

Commenting on this impressive line- 
up of players, Griffith credited the en- 
gagement of Lillian Gish to a bit of 
good fortune. It seems that Lillian 
was worn out. after a season on the 
stage with Mary Pickford in “The 
Good Little Devil.” David Belasco, 
producer of the play, had sent her to 
California for a rest. Griffith met her 
on a street in Los Angeles and per- 
suaded her that she was well enough to 
play a part in his picture. It is not 
on record that Miss Gish suffered any 
ill effects from the performance, which 
added substantially to her fame. 

Continuing with his story, Griffith 
referred to the primitive conditions a 
producer faced in 1914. For example, 
all filming was done in the open and in 
the sunlight, thereby necessitating fa- 
vorable weather. He followed the cus- 
tom of the stage, in that he placed his 
entire company in rehearsal for six 
weeks before the action was photo- 
graphed. Whereas, today, half a doz- 
en or more men are employed in the 
shooting of important scenes which 
would be difficult to retake, Griffith re- 
lied on one cameraman, Billy Bitzer, 
who for years was with the producer. 
Together, they have worked out inno- 
vations in motion picture technique 
that have been adopted by all directors. 
The long short, covering a wide ex- 
panse of territory and night photogra- 
phy were used for the first time in 
“The Birth of a Nation.” Then it was 
due to the pioneer efforts of Griffith 


and Bitzer that the soft focus and the 
fade-out were perfected. 


a ITH the cast complete and 
thoroughly rehearsed,” Griffith 
resumed, “we were ready to start 
shooting. After a long search my as- 
sistants corralled enough horses for the 
battle scenes. Under ordinary condi- 
tions this would not have been difficult; 
but at that time England, France and 
Russia were buying horses wherever 
they could be found for use in the real 
war. If I remember correctly we had 
some 3000 horses, along with Union and 
Confederate soldiers totaling close to 
15,000. The weekly pay roll was ap- 
palling. 
_ “At the end of two months of shoot- 
ing my original $40,000 was gone and I 
owed not only the principals in the 
cast, but also the extras who became 
annoyingly imsistent in demanding 
money due them. For several weeks, 
in fear of being waylaid, I sought the 
back roads on my daily rides from the 
location encampment to my home—not 
a very heroic escape but a wise one, 
just the same. 

“Following a twelve-hour day of 
wearisome direction, I would take a 
bath, eat a good dinner and set forth 
to borrow money from wealthy resi- 
dents of Pasadena whose names had 
been given me. My backers sent oc- 
casional wires promising cash; but 
promises do not feed a payroll. A 
change of fortune came about in an 
odd manner through my old friend Bill 
Clune, proprietor of Clune’s Auditori- 
um, a leading theatre of Los Angeles. 
I spent several evenings trying to con- 
vince Bill of the value of the picture 
I was making, offering him a liberal 
share of the profits in return for an im- 
mediate loan. But Bill was a cautious 
soul. I invited him out to see the 
troops in action, the impressive sets we 
had constructed, also the first prints 
of spectacular scenes already made. 
Bill accepted my invitation, but forgot 
to bring his check-book. 


‘O NE morning he arrived unex- 
pectedly when we were shooting 
a scene of Walthall and his soldiers, ac- 
companied by a band; all marching 
through a Southern town, warm in the 
sunshine of spring. Now it appeared 
that Clune, especially proud of his 
theatre orchestra, was always on the 
watch for something fresh to give it. 


-Where facts and figures and spectacu- 


lar scenes had left him cold, Bill 
thrilled to the tune of ‘Dixie’ and the 
tramp of marching soldiers. “You know 
that music would sound great with my 
orchestra playing it,’ said Bill. ‘How 
much cash do you need and what se- 
curity do I get?’ 


“In years to come, Bill got a fat re- 


turn on the check for $15,000 which he 
gave me. Badly as I needed the money, 
I withheld cashing the check for sev- 
eral days in order that I might show it 
to skeptical prospects, for Bill Clune 
was known to be a shrewd investor. I 
really believe that the tune of ‘Dixie’ 
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In Home and 
Wardrobe 

Color Greets 
The Summer! 


| Tintex Colors Brighten 
@ Everything From 
; Dresses to Drapes 


One simply must be color- 
ful this summer to be in the mode! 


Bright, gay color contrasts 
_ mark every smart wardrobe and 
home! All feminine fabrics—from 

dresses to drapes must bloom like 
_ June gardens to be fashionable. 


; Do you know that there 
_are 33 smart Tintex Colors? That 
they can give new color-beauty to 
any washable fabric in a few 
_ minutes’ time? Or that Tintex 
will, if you prefer, restore original 
color to any faded fabrics? 
Drop into any Drug Store 
_or Notion Counter today ... see 
the Tintex Color Card showing 
_ silk samples colored with Tintex... 
The rest is easier than 
reading about it! 


_ .—THE TINTEX GROUP—. 


_ Tintex Gray Box — Tints and dyes all 

be materials. 

Tintex Blue Box—VYor lace -trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover— Removes old 
color from. any material so it can 

be dyed a new color. 

| Whitex — A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 

Eee 

On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 


Tintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
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on that fortunate morning saved the 
day for me and for ‘The Birth of a Na- 
tion.’ ” 

The importance of music in strength- 
ening the emotional mood of a screen 
drama, which Bill Clune recognized, 
was fully appreciated by Griffith who 
labored mightily over a music score to 
accompany the entire production. He 
conceived an ideal synchronization that 
would become an integral part of the 
story, thereby opening a new approach 
to the artistic presentation of pictures. 
Scenes were run and re-run in a pro- 
jection room until the full score was 
approved by the producer. 


URING three months of actual 

filming, Billy Bitzer exposed some 
150,000 feet of negative, which im- 
pressed the backers of the project as 
being recklessly extravagant: probably 
they were right. Griffith, Bitzer and 
two assistant directors, Raoul Walsh 
and Joseph MHennaberry, scrutinized 
every foot of the film, cutting it down 
to 30,000 feet and eventually to 12,000 
feet, the footage of “The Birth of a 
Nation” in its final form. Some of the 
scenes had been photographed from 
fifteen to twenty times before they 
were passed by Griffith and his critical 
jury. 

Under the title of “The Clansman,” 
“The Birth of a Nation” had its first 
public showing in Clune’s Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, February 8, 1915, and Bill 
Clune’s orchestra did him proud in 
interpreting the thrilling score. After 
the genuine ovation which greeted the 
premiere of the picture there was no 
question about its becoming a popular 
triumph. 

President Wilson, then in the White 
House, expressed a desire to see “The 
Birth of a Nation” and it was screened 
for the President, his cabinet and their 
families in the East room of the White 


“House, February 15th. The following 


evening there was a second screening 
for the justices of the Supreme Court 
and the other prominent officials in 
Washington. But even with these en- 
dorsements from high places the 
troubles of the producer continued. 


First in Los Angeles and later in 
New York, voices were raised on the 
assertion that the picture was unfair 
to negroes and calculated to inflame 
race prejudice. These objections re- 
sulted in court action, threatening to 
prohibit the exhibition of the film in 
New York. Up to a few hours before 
the metropolitan premiere at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, March 3, 1915, there was 
considerable uncertainty as to the ac- 
tion of city authorities. Meanwhile, 
the title had been changed from “The 
Clansman,” which Griffith never thor- 
oughly approved to “The Birth of a 
Nation.” 


Se BLIG of these eventful days, 
Griffith said: “I was in New York 
about one week before the Liberty 
opening and wanted relaxation. One 
evening I attended a musical comedy, 
occupied a two-dollar seat and sat 
through a frightfully boresome show. 
I figured that if a stage producer could 
get away with two dollars for a stupid 
performance I should charge two dol- 
lars for my picture. Nearly everyone 
disagreed with me, arguing that two 
dollars was an unheard of price for a 
movie. We compromised, advertising 
‘The Birth’ as a two dollar show, but 
in reality selling the seats, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the best rows, at 
fifty cents. The two-dollar seats were 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Change It from 
Drab Darkness 
to a Cheerful 
Light Color! 


Even Black Fabrics Can 
@ Be Made Light With 
Tintex ColorRemover ! 


Dark colors are out of place 
in this summer’s wardrobes and 
in this summer’s homes, too! 

All dark fabrics, from 
dresses to drapes, can be easily 
made gay and bright and beauti- 
ful with color. 


First use Tintex Color Re- 
mover to take out the dark color. 


After that you can re-tint 
or re-dye the fabric to suit your- 
self—either light or dark! 


There are 33 Tintex Colors 
from which to choose—from pale 
pastels to dark gem colors. 


Just ask for Tintex Color 
Remover and. your choice of 
Tintex Colors at any Drug Store 
or Notion Counter ... and the 
rest is easy! 


~—THE TINTEX GROUP—. 


Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 
materials, 


Tintex Blue Box — For lace-trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. — 


Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 


Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 
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On saie at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 


Tintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
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Will Prefer the 


COTTON 
COMFORT 


Dirié’ Belle 


IXIE Belle Sanitary Napkins are 

madewith a filler of fine-quality 
absorbent cotton... for the sake 
of that greater comfort only: cot- 
ton gives. They are wrapped in the 
softest, flexible net, with no edges 
to twist or ravel: They are form- 
fitting, because self-adjusting .. . 
offer complete, invisible protec- 
tion, with comfort, at all times. 
As an added protection, Dixie 
Belle Sanitary Napkins are de- 
odorized when they are made. Try 
Dixie Belle Sanitary Napkins and 
you will always prefer them .. . 
for comfort, security and economy. 
You will find them, in their sealed, 
sanitary envelope, at convenient 
counters. 


ACME COTTON PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Makers of high-grade surgical cotton) 


SOLD AT 5-AND-I0-CENT STORES 
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How Griffith Made “The 
Birth of a Nation” 


(Continued from page 99) 


prettily ribboned off, like the pews in 
a church all dolled up for a wedding. 

“After the first performance and the 
rush for tickets the following morning, 
we extended the two-dollar limit, still 
playing safe, however. On each day of 
the ensuing week the two-dollar reser- 
vations were increased until they in- 
cluded the front rows of the balcony. 
Then, I’ll admit, I was satisfied.” 

The writer of these comments was 
among those present at the Liberty 
premiere and recalls the agitated lobby 
chatter as to the probable fate of a 
two-dollar picture show, many of the 
picture-wise prophets shaking their 
heads with a dubious, “It can’t be 
done.” 

But it was done with impressive con- 
clusiveness when audience after audi- 
ence poured out of the theater, thrilled 
by the mighty sweep of the white- 
sheeted horsemen. Now and again 
there have been echoes of the protests 
from race conscious organizations, and 


Those cheers you 
have been hear- 
ing have been 
coming out of 
Hollywood. The 
author of the 
cheers is our own 
Herb Howe. Why 
is he cheering? 
Isn't Pola Negri 
coming back to 
try her luck in 
films again? This 
picture was taken 
when she arrived 
in New York on 


the ''S. S. Paris." 


even at this late date there are cities 
and towns in the United States where 
“The Birth of a Nation” is barred. 
But, save for these minor exceptions, 
the picture has encircled the world, 


leaving countless audiences the better - 


for having seen it. 

On the material side, “The Birth” 
has netted millions of dollars but not 
for the producer, who, after backers, 
bankers and lawyers had been satisfied, 
found a surprisingly small amount left 
in his own pocket. But Griffith was too 
busy planning “Intolerance,” his next 
big production to worry about that; 
just as today his interest and his en- 
ergies are concentrated on prepara- 
tions for the future. 

Griffith is like that: he respects the 
past, works hard in the present and 
looks eagerly towards the future. At 


fifty, he faces life energetically, as 
though he were just beginning. He is 
a true son of Roarin’ Jake Griffith, 
save that he does not roar. 
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HomeTown Stories 
of the Stars 


(Continued from page 73) 


banjo player in a dance hall, studied 
hard and landed in one of the best 
orchestras on the coast. He went places 
and saw things. He met a few movie 
stars. 


OBS day in 1928 “Gram” received a 
letter from Lew. He was all agog 
about a movie contract he had just 
signed. That was about all he said. 
Tickled pink. He’d write more soon. 
Later Lew informed his grandmother 
and Dad that he would make his initial 
sereen appearance in “The Sophomore.” 
He did—for a fleeting moment, but he 
was the star of the picture to “Gram” 
and Dad. 

Then came his chance with Greta 
Garbo in “The Kiss.” His grandmother 
liked that pretty well, and the father 
did, too. Then came another letter 
from Hollywood. 

“T suppose you know,” wrote Lew, 
“that I’ve been chosen to play Paul 
Baumer in Universal’s ‘All Quiet... .’ 
There are eight of us, and we all get 
killed. I get killed last. We are going 
out on location and I am working 
hard.” Just that much information 
was spread over four pages. He signed 
the letter “Lew III.” That was some- 
thing new. “Gram” and Dad Ayres 
chuckled. 

The progress of the “war” somewhere 
in California was reported periodically 
to the Minneapolis branch of the Ayres 
family. Lew was enthusiastic about 
his work. His letters sounded like a 
sophomore who had been made a regu- 
lar on the varsity over night. He wasn’t 
high hat, but honest, as youth generally 
is. 


HERE’S a little black book, a sort 
of album, in his father’s office desk. 

It means as much to the white-haired, 
jolly Dad Ayres as the stacks of Fed- 
eral Court records in neat piles around 
the office. On the first page of the book 
is printed—“Lew Ayres, His Book.” It 
bulges with press clippings from news- 
papers throughout the United States. 

Above the desk is a recent photo- 
graph of Lew. He is smiling. It is a 
rather wistful smile. There are other 
' pictures—stills from. “All Quiet.” 
Every night Dad Ayres thumbs through 
the book and looks at the pictures. 

“Gram” has several photographs of 
Lew around her home. She writes to 
him regularly, and never frets if her 
grandson waits a month to reply. She 
sent him a Roycroft book for Christ- 
mas. It will be placed beside other 
such volumes in Lew’s library. 


A FEW days before the holidays he 
x wrote to his Dad. “I’m going to 
make ‘Man, Woman and Sin’,” he scrib- 
bled, “and I’m going to be Sin. Ha!” 

“Tew’s still a kid,’’ commented the 
father. “Except for growing bigger 
he hasn’t changed much since he left 
his home town. And, by the way, don’t 
forget that Lew was born in Minne- 
apolis. San Diego is claiming he was 
born there. That’s all bosh!” 

Young Lew Ayres is Minneapolis’ 
gift to Hollywood—ask any Mill Citian. 


The New Movie Magazine 


Russell Owen, the New 
York Times reporter wha 
accompanied the Byrd Ex- 
pedition to the South Pole, 
has covered many of the 
most outstanding events 
in the world in the last 
few years. He is also the 
winner of the coveted 
Pulitzer Prize for the best 
reporting job of the year. 


“It’s Not the Heat 
It’s the Humidity” 


says Russell Owen 


Those of you who fear hot weather 
will be interested to learn that ex- 
perienced travelers in the tropics 
protect themselves and their 
equipment against heat and mois- 
ture with a familiar product which 
you too can get for a few cents at 
the corner drug store. 
. 2 SO 


“Through the green defiles of tropical 
forests or over pampas scorched by sun, 
explorers have penetrated toward the 
heart of South America. But despite all 
the centuries which have elapsed since 
the Spaniards first sought there the 
golden cities of El Dorado, or men have 
searched for the headwaters of the Amazon 
and Orinoco, there are great areas which 
have never been reached by white men. 


Gi 


5 aseline. 
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The barrier of tangled undergrowth has 
successfully hidden many of the mysteries 
of a land where ancient civilizations flour- 
ished before the days of Columbus. 

“These forests are filled with rivers and 
streams, the ground is sodden with mois- 
ture. Not only does the body suffer in the 
miasmie air, but the equipment which 
explorers carry with them also suffers. 
Instruments rust, leather cracks and rots, 
guns become useless unless eared for 
properly. That is why so many men who 
go into the interior of South America 
carry with them ‘“‘Vaseline” Jelly with 
which to protect their materials as well as 
their skins. One of these men is Herbert 
Spencer Dickey, who has traveled through 
South America for more than twenty 
years, and who has penetrated deeply into 
unknown country. 

“He always carries with him quantities 
of ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly, and with 
it he coats his instruments, the metal 
parts of his camera, his guns, whatever 
might be spoiled by the all-pervading 
dampness—he even uses it on his boots. 
In open country under the hot tropical sun 
he uses tt to protect his skin. He would not 
be without ‘Vaseline’ Jelly; and finds it 
one of the most valuable articles in his 


equipment.” ©Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d., 1931 
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HAVE IT 


WE ALL 
WE ALL ADMIT IT 
WE ALL MUST DO 
SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


Thanks to modern candor, we all'admit 
today that everyone is subject to under- 
arm perspiration odor. 

And we handle the problem just as 
frankly and as directly as that. With 
MUM! 

You can use Mum any time, anywhere. 
There are no elaborate directions to follow. 

You waste no precious time. A quick 
fingertipful of Mum under each arm 
when you dress—and you're safe for the 
day or evening! 

Mum never irritates the skin. It does 
not harm your delicate frocks. 

Mum does not interfere with Nature’s 
healthful perspiration. It simply destroys 
all unpleasant odor; keeps you and your 
clothing fresh and free from perspiration 
odor. 

And rubbed on the hands, it kills every 
trace of onions, fish, gasoline or other 
clinging odor! 

Have the constant protection Mum 
gives. 35c and 60c at all toilet goods 
counters. Mum Mfg. Co., Inc., 80 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. Canadian address: 
Windsor, Ont. 


ON SANITARY NAPKINS. This is 
another way the deodorizing powerof Mum 
proves itself invaluable to careful women. 
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First Aids to Beauty 


(Continued from page 84) 


brunettes and sunburn always combine 
well has proved wrong in many cases. 
Many brunettes are charming with 
tanned skins, of course, but given a 
very dark brunette and a very dark 
tan, you have an Indian or even a 
negroid effect that is more startling 
than pleasing. Then there is the bru- 
nette who acquires a permanently red- 
dish tan, and that is anything but 
attractive. 

Blondes have burned more success- 
fully than might be expected. A light 
skin frequently takes a golden brown 
that is the loveliest tone of sunburn to 
be acquired. Furthermore, a blond 
skin often escapes the sallow cast that 
occurs when the sunburn is in the fad- 
ing stage. And it is the golden browned 
blonde who can wear black with such 
ravishing effect. But the blonde must 
look to her eyebrows when she goes in 
for suntan. Too often, blond eyebrows 
are bleached until they seem to have 
disappeared entirely -from the face, but 
the faintest darkening will give them 
back their proper value. 

Eye make-up in general has assumed 
new importance under the sunburned 
regime, since a dark skin is apt to dull 
the eyes. Eye shadows and creams, 
provided always that they are used with 
discretion, can do much to bring new 
beauty to eyes that shine from sun- 
burned faces. 

For those who have found tan un- 
becoming or are tired of it, there re- 
mains the bleach with its promises of 
a dazzling white skin. There are also 
many excellent new bleaches on the 
market. 

If you are going to cultivate a tan, 
devote your energies to keeping it even 
and golden. If you have decided upon 
a white skin, be the fairest of the fair. 


ATHING fashions are even more ex- 

citing than they were last year. 
And there’is no stopping pyjama prog- 
ress. The American woman needs to 
get the habit of wearing them here, 
there, and everywhere with more joie 
de vivre. 


You say a person should select a 
shade of powder which is as near as 
possible the shade of her skin. How 
can one determine this? It would be 
so expensive to buy a powder in several 
different shades.—Mrs. F. W. S., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The only way to find out whether a 
particular powder is becoming to you 
is to try it on your skin. In most drug 
and department stores it is possible to 
purchase small quantities of loose pow- 
der in various shades in order to ex- 
periment at home. By buying such 
small amounts you could not incur a 
great expense. Beginning low on your 
smooth the powder over your 
skin, rubbing off the surplus, until the 
whole surface has an even mat finish. 
Study the result in different lights— 


Your Guide to Charm and Attractiveness 


FIRST AIDS TO BEAUTY 


Of course you are reading this splendid service department. If you have 
problems of beauty, send them to Miss Ann Boyd, NEW MOVIE, 55 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, and watch for her answer in an early issue. 
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in bright daylight, under glaring arti. 
ficial light and under softly shaded 
lamps. You may find that you need 
several powders in order to look your 
best under varying conditions. The 
heavier powders are generally best for 
oily skins and they are useful to camou-— 
flage coarse pores. The lighter powders 
are best for fine, dry skins. 4 


What can be done to prevent falling 
hair? I am really getting desperate. — 
B. B., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Hair that is thin and falling is usu- 
ally one of the symptoms of ill health — 
and lack of vitality. Rest, recreation, 
sunshine, nourishing food, and freedom 
from worry are the best remedies. IT 
suggest that you brush your hair 
thoroughly for five or ten minutes each 
day and massage your scalp for an- 
other ten minutes with vaseline or al- 
mond oil. Dandruff should be par- 
ticularly guarded against, since the 
hair is apt to fall more heavily and the 
condition is more apt to become per- 
manent if dandruff exists. 


My elbows are in terrible condition © 
and as sleeveless frocks are to be worn — 
this season I should like to get them 
im better condition. I should be very 
grateful if you would suggest some- 
thing.—Helen M., Chicago, Illinois. 

Dark, coarse elbows are usually the | 
result of constantly resting the elbows 
on desk or table. Break up this habit, 
and then begin systematically to mas- 
sage tissue cream into the elbows every 
night. Use lemon juice or peroxide to | 
bleach them. When you dress for a | 
sleeveless gown, rub a little vanishing © 
cream or hand cream into them and _ 
powder well. We can not all have 
round, pretty elbows, but we can pre- 
vent them from being noticed for un-— 
pleasant reasons. 


I am never troubled with perspiration | 
during the winter months, but when 
warmer weather sets in I have oc- 
casion to be annoyed. What would you | 
suggest to remedy this condition?— 
Ursula T., Worcester, Mass. | 

Practically every woman must resort | 
to a deodorant sometimes. Deodorants | 
come either in powder or in cream | 
form and should be used if there is any | 
suspicion of body odor. A perspiration 
preventive is almost indispensable to 
protect delicate clothing from staining 
under the arm, and to avoid the un- | 
pleasantness of obvious perspiration. | 
It should not be used over large areas, | 
and the directions given on the package | 
should be strictly followed. Perfect | 
freshness and cleanliness demand fresh / 
underwear -and stockings every day. | 
Dresses and coats should be aired after | 
wearing, and should be promptly. sent | 
to the cleaner when they are soiled. | 
Clean gloves, clean shoes, well-brushed | 
hat, fresh handkerchief—these things, 
help to make the impression of good | 
grooming and fastidiousness. ~ = | 


Hollywood’s Own 
Cooking Page 
(Continued from page 10) 


Cook the sugar and cream together 
twelve minutes, then add butter and 
cocoanut, beat well and pour into a 
greased pan, cool and cut into squares. 


MONG Miss Jordan’s_ favorite 
candy recipes are a number that 

require no cooking. These she uses when 
she feels in a candy-making mood on 
a warm summer’s day. 

Walnut creams call for the following 
ingredients: 
3 cups whole walnut halves 
1 pound (2 cups) confectioner’s sugar 
1 egg white 
2 tablespoons thin cream 
Few drops vanilla 

Put the egg white and cream in a 
bowl and beat with a fork until well 
mixed. Then stir in the sugar, a little 
at a time, until you have a thick paste 
that will hold its shape. Sift a little 
confectioner’s sugar on a rolling board, 
turn the sugar mixture onto it and 
form in a roll not more than an inch in 
diameter. Cut into pieces half an 
inch thick, form into balls and press 
a walnut half on each side of each ball. 

For her younger friends Miss Jordan 
makes what she calls cinnamon pota- 
toes. The cream mixture is made in 
the same way as described for walnut 
creams. Small pieces of the cream not 
larger than a small olive, are broken 
off and rolled into potato shaped pieces. 
Powdered cinnamon is then sprinkled 
on a saucer and the small potatoes are 
-rolled into it until they are nicely 
coated with brown. 


ISS JORDAN’S favorite brown 
sugar candy calls for the follow- 
ing ingredients: 

1 pound brown sugar 

4% cup butter 

1 can condensed milk 

2 tablespoons molasses 

2 cups chopped walnuts 

1 cup desiccated cocoanut 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Pinch of cream of tartar 

Put the sugar into a saucepan and 
stir in the butter, molasses and con- 
densed milk, put over the fire and when 
melted add cream of tartar. Bring toa 
boil and continue boiling until a little 
dropped in cold water is nearly brittle. 
Stir in the nut-meats, cocoanut and flav- 
oring and turn into a buttered tin and 
set aside to cool. 

Here are some rules for making good 
candy that Miss Jordan always follows: 
_ When candy is to be cooked, use gran- 
ite or aluminum saucepan and be sure 
that it is smooth, immaculately clean 
and free from breaks. 

Use a clean wooden spoon for stirring 
and beating candies. It is best to have 
one that is used for no other purpose. 

Use the best ingredients; first-rate 
butter and strictly fresh eggs especially. 

Measure accurately, using level meas- 
urements. 


Are you trying Hollywood's 


choicest recipes, published in 


NEW MOVIE every month? 
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More eae added 
to your fingertips 


by this new Nail Make-up 


me 


Excels in brilliance, say 
women in 8 Fashion Centers 


. ‘New way to fascinate,”’ writes 


Beauty Editor in Budapest 


N all the fashion centers of the 

world beautiful women are mak- 
ing men’s hearts beat faster . . . with 
the alluring brilliance of Cutex Liquid 
Polish. 


Guthy Boske, well-known Beauty 
Editor in cosmopolitan Budapest, 
writes: “This gleaming Polish makes 
hands more fascinating . . . surer of 
their effect. It goes on so smoothly 
. .. driesin a moment. Never cracks, 
peels or discolors .. . and the brilliant 
lustre lasts for days.” 

In all world capitals of fashion, lovely 
ladies are glad to find that this Polish con- 
tains no perfume. For they choose costly 
perfumes as they select their gowns... to 
suit their personalities. But they select 
their polish for its lustre. And they know 
that the brilliance of Cutex Liquid Polish 
endures long after perfumed polishes have 
grown dull and lifeless. 

A little booklet enclosed in each Cutex 
package explains, in detail, the manicure 
method prescribed by famous Beauty 
Editors all over the world. 

After this simple weekly treatment a 
few minutes’ daily care will keep your 
hands always romantically lovely. Just 
push back the cuticle; cleanse the nail 
tips, and use the Nail White—Pencil or 
Cream. Before retiring, use Cutex Cuticle 
Oil or Cream to soften the cuticle. 


Only Cutex Liquid Polish has 
ALL these advantages: 


t. Dries smoothly ...in 30 seconds. 


2. Never cracks, peels, turns yellow 
or white. 


3: Lasts... for one whole week. 
4: Sparkles always with smart lustre. 
5- Comes in sturdy bottles, easy to 
open. 
NORTHAM WARREN - New Yorr 
Lonpon + Paris 
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Tips the fingers with romance 
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TAKE THIS EASY WAY 


to keep sun and wind from 
spoiling your complexion! 


Use this marvelously different 
Face Powder containing an 
OLIVE OIL base 


Ae DAYS of summer sun and wind 
can do years of harm to an unguarded 
complexion... tightening and roughening 
the skin, dulling youthful color-tones, pro- 
ducing the unlovely dryness of age. 


But this need not happen to you—even 
though you spend every day in the open. 
OuTDoOoR GiriL—the Olive Oil Face Powder 
—gives your complexion double protection... 
fending off the penetrating ultra-violet rays 
while you're exposed to sunlight, and en- 
abling your face to retain its normal freshness 
afterwards. The unique Olive Oil base of this 
powder soothes and softens the skin and keeps 
it supple at all times . . . OUTDOOR GIRL is 
as dry and fluffy as thistle-down, yet it clings 
to the skin for hours! 


Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover for yourself how it will protect your 
complexion and keep it smooth and fresh. 
OuTDOOR GIRL comes in 7 popular shades, 
including Lido, Boulevard and. Everglades— 
the lustrous new tone that goes so well with 
this year’s complexions. 


Regular size packages of this exquisite 
powder at 35c and $1.00, together with other 
OutTDOOR GIRL Beauty Products, are available 
at the better drug and department stores. For 
trial purposes, generous introductory packages 
of all the OUTDOOR GiRL preparations at 10c 
each may also be had at the toilet goods 
counters of leading chain and variety stores. 
Enclosed in each box is a fascinating leaflet 
describing the secrets of artful make-up. 
Crystal Laboratories, 138 Willis Ave., N.Y.C. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
pean mien ee 


LIGHTEX ° io” 
for Oily Ly 


Skins inthe 
Red Box... With 
OLIVE OIL 
for Normal 
/ ?Skins inthe 
Purple Box 
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I’m A Lucky Old Devil 


(Continued from page 82) 


Her house in Beverly Hills is fur- 
nished in restful and excellent taste, 
and is a miracle in that no interior 
decorator did it. 

There are many photographs. Marie 
must have her friends about her. 

Miss Dressler’s closest woman friend 
is Frances Marion, whom she has 
known since Frances, not Marie, was 
sixteen. Frances wrote “Min and 
Bill” and other Dressler successes. 

The story within the story of “Min 
and Bill’ has an element of pathos. It 
grew out of a novel, “The Dark Star,” 
by Lorna Moon, a vivid girl now no 
more. Frances Marion and Harry 
Rapf were her friends. The book was 
bought. The money eased the dying 
girl’s last days. The seed that was 
planted in kindness became one of the 
greatest financial successes turned out 
by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios. 

Everyone is Marie’s friend. “I have 
something greater than riches for my 
old age, friends—REAL friends. 

“T feel I know everybody. No face 
seems strange when it meets me with a 
smile and a word of greeting. Where- 
ever I go, people call me ‘Marie’ as 
though they have known me all their 
lives. Perhaps they have. They may 
only know me from reading about me; 
hearing their fathers and mothers talk 
of me, or they have seen me on the 
stage. More recently, millions have 
seen me on the screen. Many have 
been kind enough to write to me as 
friends to a friend. 

“Here’s one letter from a young man, 
I gather from the signature. He rises 
up in mighty wrath because someone 
made a slight criticism of a perform- 
ance of mine. Well, I suppose the dear 
boy wants to punch the critic in the 
nose for me,” she chuckled. 


“H ERE’S a darling letter from a girl 
who writes every week regularly. 
She is an unhappy girl. It sounds like 
one of those broken romance affairs. 
I’m writing to her this day and what 
I am going to tell her about men is no- 
body’s business. I’ll take the snap out 
of some fickle man’s garters, believe 
you me. A woman don’t need a man to 
make her happy today. She can go 
out and make her own happiness. 
Then, if she wants a man—vwell, that’s 
all right, too. But she mustn’t let him 
think for one minute she can’t get 
along without him. 

“Here’s one from a waiter in my fa- 
vorite restaurant in Berlin. He saw 
‘Anna Christie’ in German and says he 
was disappointed because he heard I 
was in the picture with Garbo. Huh, 
the funny part of it is that I do speak 
German. Maybe Ill do something in 
Germany some day. I have loads of 
friends over there. I’m really German, 
as far as that goes, although I was 
born in Canada. There’s a thrill in 
getting a letter like that. Hans— 
what’s-his-name knows me only from 
sitting at his table in the Hof Brau. 
Probably he’s never seen me on the 
stage or screen. Well, maybe Id bet- 
ter take that back. I did get up on a 
table one night and sing, ‘Ist Es Nicht 
Ein Schnitzel Baum?’ with the German 
orchestra. Do you know what a 
Saengerbund is? Well, that’s what 
it turned out to be—sort of a com- 


munity chorus, except everyone’s full of 
beer and pigs’ knuckles.” 
“Do you answer all your letters?” 


A sigh came from the immense 
bosom. 
“N/7 ES—I answer them all. I’m way 


behind but I’ll get around to it as 
fast as I can. If they think enough 
of me to sit down and write a letter, 
I can at least find time to answer them. 
The people here at the studio try to 
get me to turn them over to the fan 
mail department, but I’d be an un- 
grateful old fool if I didn’t appreciate 
my friends more than to have a perfect 
stranger write my letters. What would 
I be if these folks didn’t like me and 
want to write to me. Nothing at all. 
They’ve made me what I am today. 
Hum. It’s a funny world, isn’t it? All 
my life I’ve had ups and downs. The 


last time the ship sank I thought I 

was under for good. Now look at me!” 
I left, feeling that, no matter how 

deep she sank, her spirit would rise. 


Has Will Rogers gone Hollywood? 
Perish the thought. The soup and fish 
was draped over our Will for some 
scenes in the Fox film, ‘Cure for the 
Blues,’ which is based on George 
Ade's "Father and the Boys.'' Person- 
ally, Rogers doesn't own a full dress 
suit, and doesn't intend to. 


Guide to the Best 
Films 


(Continued from page 8) 


The Great Meadow. At its best this 
production has an epic sweep in pre- 
senting the settlement of Kentucky by 
courageous pioneers. A serious effort 
that might have been better, but still 
is worth seeing. Metro-Goldwyn. Class 
C 


June Moon. A successful treatment 
of a stage comedy rich in satire. The 
song writing racket is treated humor- 
ously with Jack Oakie in a clever char- 
acterization. Paramount. Class B. 


My Past. Cruising on the Mediter- | 


ranean in a millionaire’s yacht, well 
stocked with champagne, a lady with 
a past finds it difficult to throw off in- 
convenient emotional ties. Lewis Stone 
is nice, but old. Ben Lyon is young. 
Guess what happens. Warners. Class 
C 


Dance, Fools, Dance! The uncer- 
tainty of life in Chicago’s best gang- 
ster circles is suggested in this melo- 
drama based on the murder of a Chi- 
cago newspaper reporter. Tense and 
thrilling if you enjoy the rattle of 
machine-guns. Metro-Goldwyn. Class 


Man of the World. Even William 
Powell with his sophisticated manner 
and Carole Lombard with her unques- 
tioned beauty are unable to gloss over 
the weak moments of a newspaper story 
dealing with blackmailers. It looks 
rather phoney. Paramount. Class C. 

Charlie Chan Carries On. One of the 
best of recent detective melodramas pre- 
senting Warner Oland as Charlie Chan, 
a genuine characterization. Fox. Class 


The Bachelor Father. Marion Davies 
doing her best, which is always good, 
in a comedy that wouldn’t get very far 
on its own account. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B. 

Dracula. A creepy melodrama based 
on the morbid propensities of a male 
vampire. Universal. Class B. 

Bright Lights. Dorothy Mackaill in 
a grass skirt and Noah Beery in some 
of his love-mad moments. Almost any- 
thing may happen and several things 
do. Warners. Class C. 

Lonely Wives. Suggestive as the law 
will allow, with risque situations and 
lines that have a double meaning. Ed- 
ward Everett Horton works fast to 
mee up with a dual role. Pathe. Class 


Finn and Hattie. Mitzi Green and an- 
other youngster, equally pert, get most 
of the laughs in a comedy showing an 
American family having the time of its 
life in naughty Paris. Paramount. 
Class C. 

Going Wild. Joe E. Brown, he of the 
broad mouth, is funny as the pilot of a 
runaway airplane. Acceptable non- 
sense. First National. Class B. 

Aloha. Another South Sea Island 
mixup in which the native girl gets 
much the worst of the bargain, al- 
though Ben Lyon is ready to do right by 
the dusky gal. Tiffany. Class D. 

The Single Sin. This time a woman 
has a part in the bootlegging racket, 
but she makes the mistake of drinking 
too much of her own medicine. She 
reforms, marries a millionaire and is 

(Continued on page 121) : 
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A Remackable and 


Inexpensive Way to 


kLIMINATE 


SHINE 


FROM 
NECK Anpb ARMS 


Noe a Linit Beauty Bath there is left on the 
skin an even, invisible “coating” of Linit which makes the usu= 
ally heavy whiteners unnecessary. This Linit is absolutely harmless 
...and absorbs perspiration WITHOUT CLOGGING THE PORES! 


Merely dissolve half a package or more of Linit in your 
tub, bathe in the usual way using your favorite soap— 
and then feel your skin! It will be soft and smooth as 
velvet, as well as perfect in elasticity and suppleness. 
Starch from corn is the main ingredient of Linit. Being a vege= 
table product, Linit contains no mineral properties to irritate the 
skin. In fact the quality and purity of starch from corn are 
regarded so highly by doctors that they recommend it for the 


tender and super=sensitive skin of young babies » » » » » » 


Baek 


is sold by your Grocer 


A 


é "es Your Skin . 
Foe Softand Smooth 
meee Che bathway to a soft, 
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smooth skin 
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Your Foot 
Can’t Be 
Happy 
im a 
Humpy Shoe 
®@ 


Keep Your Shoes 
Comfortable and 
Smooth Inside 
with WOELFEL’S 


~ T- Genuine 
Gum 

_ Leather 
\ Insoles 
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j 


ee 


10¢ A PAIR 


For Men and Women 


Put them in for yourself, 
save repair expense and 
have longer service from 
both shoes and stock- 
ings. The under surface 
is gummed, holding the . 
insole firmly in place. If 
you are hard on shoes, if 
they get humpy, stiff or 
broken inside, slip i in 
these cool, smooth inner 
soles. They save erne 
stockings, too. Send the | 
coupon and try them— 
for comfort and economy. 


Woelfel-Leather Company 
Morris, Illinois 


(Order by shoe sizes—Men’s—6 to 11. Women’s 
3 to 8. No half sizes) 
I enclose , for which please send me 


pairs of genuine gum leather insoles, size 
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A Grand Duke Looks at 
Hollywood 


(Continued from page 33) 


Russians, etc., are continuing to pay 
their weekly toll to the Hollywood 
magnates for the simple reason that 
once in their lives they  experi- 
enced a high emotional thrill while 
sitting in-the darkness of gorgeous 
cinema palaces or shabby neighbor- 
hood houses. Even from the point of 
view of dollars and cents, it is doubtful 
whether a cheap melodrama, that suc- 
ceeded in attracting the throngs but 
did not live up to their expectations, 
could constitute a greater asset for the 
future than a noble film which failed 
to click at the box-office but did raise 
the standards of the industry. 


UNDERSTAND that Von Stro- 

heim’s “Greed” and Vidor’s “The 
Crowd” brought nothing but disap- 
pointment to their financial backers, 
and yet how many people do stick to 
their habit of patronizing the movies 
just on account of the good will created 
by those magnificent failures? I know 
I do, and I predict that in years to 
come when the very names of today’s 
favorites are forgotten by all, the bitter 
sarcasm and the human appeal of King 
Vidor’s pitiless American classic will 
endure, unscathed and undiminished in 
value. 

At the end of these disputes—they 
continued for several days—everybody 
remained of identically the same opin- 
ion. I went on preaching the great 
possibilities awaiting the young in- 
dustry on a more elevated plane, and 
they clung to the theory of low public 
mentality. We did not quarrel. One 
feels naturally peaceful in the early 
Spring of California when the sunset 
splashes its mysterious shadows along 
Wilshire Boulevard and- the- music 
playing in Cocoanut Grove sounds like 
so many trumpets heralding a mag- 
nificent future. 


OMETIMES I did find a few sym- 

pathetic supporters and listeners. 
At William G. McAdoo’s table I sat 
with Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks and Will Rogers. . Experienced 
travelers, they appreciated the respon- 
sibilities attached to the making of 
films; although in full possession of a 


shrewd business sense, they neverthe- © 
less were able to see things beyond the | 


city limits of Los Angeles: ‘They under- 
stood the language of the ledger but-it 
did not prevent them from heeding the 


demands of new generations that came . - 
into contact with the outside world ~ 


through the medium of the screen. 

I had a curious feeling of having 
known them for a very long time. My 
boys grew up admiring the beauty of 


Miss Pickford and trying to out-do the © 


exploits of the inimitable Zorro. I my- 
self happened to be in New York on 
that memorable night, shortly before 
the war, when Miss Pickford became 


a full-fledged star and her name went . 


up in electric lights for the first time. 
I told her how on that second visit of 
mine, twenty years after I had at- 
tended the World’s Fair in Chicago, I 
was obliged to learn four new English 
words: Ford, Buick, Mary Pickford. 


As to Mr. Rogers, I am in the habit 
of commencing my breakfast, both here 
and in Europe, with a juicy plate of 
his daily comments. 

During the course of dinner he 


This, gentle reader, is what the smart 
bathing girl is wearing on the Pacific 


coast this Summer. It's backless, de- 
signed for a complete sun tan. The 
wearer? Joan Marsh, who did an 


_ aHractive bit in Robert Montgomery's 


film "Shipmates.” 


— 


spoofed me for a while trying to recite 
the glorious titles of numerous “noble- 
men” who had worked in the same 
company with him in Hollywood, New 
York and London. 

I assured him that I had likewise met 


no end of representatives of America’s - 


blue blood, every second acquaintance 
of mine tracing his or her ancestry 
straight back to the Mayflower... I 
wanted to find out what kind of ac- 
commodations his forebears secured 
aboard that good ship. 

Mr. Rogers explained that he be- 

longed to a much older American stock 
and that his clan came down to the pier 
to meet the Mayflower. 
' He was exceedingly sorry, he said, 
not to be able to laugh with us at this 
bright repartee having repeated it 
hundreds of times in front of the cam- 
era during the shooting of “So This Is 
London.” 

Each time something went wrong 
with the sound and the director 
shouted—“Cut” ... 


ME: FAIRBANKS advised me to pay 
Charlie Chaplin a visit. 

“You'll have the time of your life 
with him and, besides, being in Holly- 
wood and not meeting Chariie is like 
going to Rome and missing your audi- 
ence with the Pope.” 

I replied that, although I had been 
in Rome on several occasions, I had 
never attempted to call on His Holi- 
ness; as for Chaplin, I had always ad- 


- mired the little funny man in the old 


derby and this was the exact reason 
why I did not want to meet the original. 
I cherished the memory of many joy- 
ful evenings spent. watching “The Kid,” 
“A Dog’s Life,” “The Pilgrim,” “The 
Gold Rush,” “The Circus,” I was 
afraid lest the real Chaplin, driving a 
Rolls-Royce car and wearing conven- 
tional London-made clothes, should de- 
stroy the image of the lovable tramp. 
Never again would I be able to laugh 
and ery at the sight of those over-sized 
trousers should I come face to face 
with Charles Spencer Chaplin, Esq., of 
Beverly Hills, California. 

“He may show you parts of his new 


‘ picture,” tempted Mr. Fairbanks. 


“Even so... . I shall wait until it is 
finished and released. Please, do not 
rob me of my pleasure... .” 

And so I went back East without 
seeing the Pope of the Motion Picture 
World. 


POSING back upon the carefree days 
spent by me in Hollywood, I may 
repeat what Kipling said of San Fran- 
cisco: “There is only one drawback to 
this beautiful city—it is hard to part 
from” . . . Needless to add, I realize 
that I am endangering my reputation 
with the proud people of the Golden 
Gate. 

It is a pity that the permanent resi- 
dents of Hollywood are always in too 
much of a hurry to admire their sur- 
roundings. Even on Saturday after- 
noons, when there is no work to be at- 
tended to, they dash through the gates 
of their studios with the speed that 


would do honor to a marathon runner. 


“Why all the rush?” 
a well known director. 
really in such a hurry?” 

“Not at all,” he grinned, “it’s simply 
for the sake of my high standing on 
the lot. They all feel that I must be a 
pretty busy guy to walk that fast. 
They suspect that there is a conference 
going on somewhere. It makes them 
think, and this in itself is no mean 
achievement... .” 


I had asked 
“Are you 
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: | You're Waited 
| on by Women | 
&= Clerks Only. | 
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SANITARY NAPKINS 


Save Millions of 


Women 


Money and Embarrassment 


OTUS sanitary napkins 
are serving modern 
women who that 
sanitary protection must 
be adequate as well as 
inconspicuous. With 
oval-shaped ends, Lotus is 
unnoticeable as it is safe. 


insist 


You can wear 
Lotus Sani- 
tary Napkins 
safely under 
the filmiest 
Su m meet 
gowns. 7 +7 


LOTUS 


Sanitary Napkins 
for 107 
@ 


15¢ in the far 
West and Canada 


Lotus Sanitary Napkins 
are manufactured under 
the most modern, sanitary 
conditions, insuring the 
utmost protection to you. 
Because of the finest of 
materials, Lotus is non- 
Change: 7) 7 9.9 4 
No other sani- 
tary protection 
offers so much 
comfort at so 
low a price. 
Lotus is easily 
disposable,too. 


Sold Exclusively at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO 
5 G 10¢ Stores 
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Brighten Summer 
Windows with these 
Smart New .... 


CLOPAY 
Window 
Shades 

10; 


EACH 


AKE your windows attractive for 
summer with these charming 
Clopay Window Shades. 


Forest green or golden tan for formal 
rooms. Colorful chintz patterns for in- 
formal city rooms or to beautify your 
summer cottage at a cost you'll never 
notice. Only 10c each. 


Clopay Shades are as durable and prac- 
tical as they are good looking. Made 
of the newly invented Clopay, a re- 
markable art fibre that’s sun-proof, 
erack-proof, fray-proof. No filling to 
erack and fall out. You can’t tell them 
from expensive shades when they’re 
hanging at your windows. 


No rollers to buy. Clopay Shades at- 
tach to your old rollers in a jiffy, with- 
out tacks or tools. Clopay Shades are 
patented. There’s nothing else like 
them. Insist on the genuine. Ask for 
them by name. 
Every shade perfect and full size—36 
inches wide and 6 feet long. Easily cut 
to fit smaller windows. If you can’t find 
them, write us direct, enclosing 25c to 
cover cost of two shades and mailing. 
Specify color. 


Address Department A 


Clopay Shade Corporation 
Division Seinsheimer Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buy this with what you 


Save.. Figuring a low aver- 
age of twenty windows, the cheap- 
est old-fashioned shades all through 
the house cost $10. Clopay Shades 
cost $2. Saving $8 . . . enough fora 
new summer outfit that will keep 
you in tune with the times. 


10c each at most 5c and 10c Stores 
and Leading Department Stores 
15¢ in Canada 
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| else—both of which I sadly lack.” 
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Sex Appeal Rules 


(Continued from page 55) 


“You know, I’d like to leave all this. 
I’d like to chuck work right now and 
go away for a year to get a new per- 
spective. To go to the Riviera or some 
other place in France, and do nothing 
but rest. 

“Then, at the end of that time, I 
might have decided to retire for good. 
But if I found that I wanted to work 
again, I’d like to start all over again. 
At the bottom, I mean. And make the 
climb from scratch. 

“While I haven’t any fortune, as the 
world judges wealth, I could do that. 
But I haven’t the courage. Life has 
trapped me, just as it traps everyone.” 


I MUST have looked surprised at the 
idea of Mr. Brook, the placid, serene 
exponent of strength and fidelity, har- 
boring such anarchistic views. For he 
hastened to reassure me. 

“By that I don’t mean that I am 
unhappy. 

~“T am tremendously interested in my 
work and I am fortunate in having a 
perfectly happy marriage. 

“But it is just that every once in a 
while the routine, the eternal sameness 
of things, get on my nerves. I get tired 
of everyday work—of seeing the same 
faces, hearing the same voices, of going 
to the same houses. I feel restless. 

“It may be because I am approach- 
ing forty and feel that life is slipping 
away from me.” 

Mr. Brook paused. His blue, British 
eyes burned brightly for a moment, then 
became calm. It was as if a curtain 
had been lowered. He slipped back into 
his conventional mold. 

“T have no illusions about myself,” he 
went on. “I know that had it not been 
for the advent of talking pictures I 
would have been through three years 
ago. 

“Hor silent pictures demanded sex- 
appeal and a handsome face above an 
didn’t agree with him about that, but—) 
“However, now that the microphone has 
placed a new valuation on voice and 
training, I have a new lease on pro- 
fessional life.” 

Mr. Brook smiled humorously. He is 
strangely lacking in conceit for one who 
has attained such enviable success. 

“At present I am growing tired of the 
roles I have been playing—I’m afraid 
I have become too much of a type. And 
that’s bad for an actor.” 


i HAT kind of roles do you want?” 
I inquired, expecting him to mur- 

mur something about “Hamlet.” But 

Mr. Brook surprised me once more. 

“T want to do comedy. Oh, not slap- 
stick, but the smart, sophisticated com- 
edy of the Londsdale type. In fact, I 
was known as a comedian in England 
before I left the stage for the screen.” 

Mr. Brook likes Hollywood, but pities 
it. 
“T don’t think that anyone in Holly- 
wood is happy,” he said. “Everyone is 
restless, seeking, striving for they know 
not what. They don’t know how to relax 
and enjoy life. 

“Perhaps it is because fortunes have 
been made too suddenly—and too easily. 
Children scarcely out of their teens earn 


princely salaries. A whole world pays 
them homage. 

“Naturally, that gives them a sense 
of tremendous power. They become 
spoiled, arrogant, and disillusioned. 
Poor young things, they are unhappy 
and don’t know what to do about it. 
They are sated with life and living— 
with time unending before them, they 
have nothing more for which to aim 
and strive!” 


yj OBS EL AS Mr. Brook gives most 
of the credit for his own happi- 
ness, and successful marriage, to that 
blind goddess, Luck. Because, he doubts 
the continued stability of marriage as 
an institution in this rapidly changing 
world. 

“As it stands today the entire struc- 
ture of modern marriage is trembling— 
and I think it will eventually fall. By 
the time our childrens’ children are 
grown I think some other form of social 
relationship will have taken the place 
of our present form of monogamy. 

“To begin with, the present-day em- 
phasis of sex-appeal has torn down the 
very foundation of a happy married re- 
lationship—the basis of which is com- 
panionship, comradeship, and then 
physical attraction! 

“This is truer in America than in any 
other country. 

“America has the most beautiful 
women in the world—and the highest 
clans rate. Do you know why that 
1S 

I confessed my ignorance, so Mr. 
Brook continued. 

“Because American women have be- 
come so beauty-conscious that they de- 
vote all their time to care of their 
bodies, without bothering about their 
minds. 

“As a result, they are so desirable 
and alluring to look at that men fall in 
love with them and marry them merely 
to possess them, without stopping to 
think of how well they may get along 
together. 

“Then, after the first thrill of physi- 
eal attraction has worn off, they find 
that they are strangers. 


Bee in the European countries, and 
in England, where women are not 
so beautiful, so shiningly clean-looking, 
so immaculately turned out, a man has 
to like a woman first, to enjoy her 
company, before he begins to think of 
her not-so-obvious physical charms. 


“This is a poor analogy, but it will 
illustrate my point. 

“In America bacon is packed in most 
attractive packages. It is sealed in air- 
tight cartons, tied with colored cords, 
adorned with bright-hued stickers. It 
looks inviting, delicious. 

“But, when you cut American bacon 
you are doomed to disappointment. It 
has little flavor, little tang. You tire 
of the taste very soon. 

“On the other hand, English bacon 
is poorly packed. It ‘doesn’t come in 
immaculate boxes. It has no tinsel 
bindings. 

“But, when you eat English bacon, 
the flavor is perfect. It is of lasting 
goodness, immensely satisfying. 

“And so it is with American and for- 
eign women. 

“And because of his disappointment 
with the woman of his choice, his wife, 
the average husband finds his affections 
straying, even against his will. 

' “That is why I see no hope for the 
marriage of today as a lasting institu- 
tion.” 


“3488 what do you think will take its 
place?” I asked. 

“Frankly, I have no idea,” was the 
reply. “For I don’t think a state of free 
love or companionate marriage would 
last, either. There can never really be 
a single standard of morals. 

“Because all the modern ideas in the 
world cannot change the innate nature 
of men and-women. And marital fidel- 
ity will always be something different 
to women and men. 

“A man can be untrue to his wife 
without the incident being of any im- 
portance to him. That is the nature 
of man. It would be a purely physical 
infidelity and in no way would it mean 
that he loved his wife any the less. 

“But a woman is so constituted; that 
is, a decent woman, that she cannot 
have a love affair with a man without 
giving him a little of her heart. She 
has to be in love with him a little to 
give herself to him. 

“And that involves the greater, men- 
tal infidelity. 

“Of course, in a perfectly happy mar- 
riage, such as my own, there is never 
a question of anyone else for either of 
us—now or ever. 

“We are perfect comrades, my wife 
and I. 

“Only this past Summer we had the 
most delightful camping trip. We 
joined Dick Barthelmess and his wife 
on a jaunt into Canada. 

“Por six weeks we slept under canvas 
tents and ‘roughed it’ in the woods. 

“And let me tell you, you get to know 
people pretty well under those condi- 
tions. 

“Don’t the creature comforts mean 
anything to you, Mr. Brook?” Clive is 
always so impeccably groomed in pic- 
tures that it was impossible to visualize 
him as a woodsman and camper, far 
away from modern bathrooms and silk- 
en dressing-gowns. 

“To me creature comforts mean going 
without a collar or tie, wearing old 
shoes and disreputable trousers, grow- 
ing a two-or-three days’ beard,” he re- 
plied. And added, with a twinkle in 
his eye: “Besides, I seem to develop 
a greater sex-appeal at such times.” 

Not that that seems necessary, judg- 
ing from the lines of women who storm 
the theaters showing his pictures. And 
evidently the powers-that-be recognize 
his attractions more positively than he 
does himself. “For since his first job 
after the war, over twelve years ago, 
Mr. Brook has never been out of work. 
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The Hollywood Boulevardier 


You blaze like an arc light,” I said. 
“You have just been robbed by one 
chauffeur; what about this one?” 

“Oh, he is all right,” said Pola calmly. 
“He is a brother of the one in jail.” 


Viva Norma! When the Carthay 
Circle Theater blazed the heavens with 
STRANGERS MAY KISS—NORMA 
SHEARER we all turned out looking as 
much like strangers as possible. 

“Smart” is the word for Shearer both 
mentally and sartorially. If you lis- 
tened in on her radio talk you must have 
been amazed by her glibness. She for- 
got nothing. She mentioned everyone 
concerned with the picture and sent 
thoughtful greetings to Lila Lee and 
Renee Adoree in their Arizona sana- 
tarium. : 

Wally Beery, master of ceremonies, 
described her as fashionably gowned in 
calico. “Chinchilla and orchids,” cor- 
rected my accomplice. 

Norma gave a suavely expert per- 
formance in the picture. A star un- 
afraid, she sparkled in a tiara of bril- 
liant performers—Bob Montgomery, 
Marjorie Rambeau, Neil Hamilton and 
a lot of others. 

Norma is a girl you want to applaud. 
She’s such a good sport. I don’t know 
an actress who is as much like her 
screen self as Norma. She speaks crisp- 
ly with a darting wit. Her poise is 
perfect because she knows just who you 
are and what you like. 
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“T have a devilish memory,’ she 
chortled when I lunched with her in her 
portable dressing room. “If you wore 
a red necktie the first time I met you 
I should never forget it.” 

To my discomfort she recalled that 
in my first interview with her I said she 
was as practical as the Bank of Eng- 
land. And on my part I recall that 
she dismissed me because, “I have a 
masseuse waiting for me upstairs and 
I’m paying her by the hour.” 

I admit I was lingering for no good 
professional reason. 

Shearer has innate good taste. That’s 
why she married Irving Thalberg, the 
best producer in Hollywood and a boy 
with more charm than any of his stars. 

Norma never makes a _ mistake. 
Neither will you in attending her pic- 
tures. 


Herb’s Favorite Radio Star: You are 
probably as tired as I am of stars with 
the radio ery: “Hullo, Evreebudy.” 

That’s why I shouted when I saw 
Polly Moran approach the mike and 
timidly ask Wally Beery: 

“Can I say a word to Billy Haines? 
I know you won’t let me.” 

“Sure you can,” said big-hearted 
Wally. 

“Billee,” cooed Polly, “I have just 
been down in the cellar and [I think we 
ought to let it stand a few more days.” 


The Unfaithful Wife: I like Irene 
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Made by the makers of BEECH-NUT FRUIT DROPS AND MINTS in the United States and Canada 


Rich. She touched the tear ducts in 
“Strangers May Kiss” when she discoy- 
ered her husband unfaithful. But when 
I saw he wasn’t Will Rogers, I felt that 
Irene was doing a little cheating her- 
self and blew my nose. 


We All May Get Slapped: Theodore 
Dreiser, the Nobel prize slapper, threat- 
ens to sue Warner Brothers if they use 
the title “Genius.” He says he owns 
it. He might as well make it a blanket 
suit against Hollywood; everyone out 
here has assumed it. In fact, ‘‘genius” 


is as common in Hollywood as “Mr.” and 
“Miss.” 


Musicals Stage Come-back: The 
screen is going singie again. Producers 
feel the public is now sufficiently rested 
to stand some more blasts. The fact 
is, we never got tired of music, it was 
the noise. Chorus girls clattering up and 
down stairs offended most. Then there 
were those soprano screechers who 
would have served better on locomotives. 


The Foreign Menace: Hollywood has 
shivered so much from foreign menaces 
that she’s practically palsied. Her head 
starts waggling and she shakes all over 
when an alien appears at the gates. 
Even though he come from New York 
(all places are foreign to Hollywood) 
she starts jabbering incoherently about 
“loyalty to the old home favorites... 
built up industry ... tried and true.. .” 


Spearmint and 
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The thread of invasion hangs over 
Hollywood as it did over latter day 
Rome (maybe significant). There have 
been waves of Latins, Germans, South 
Sea Islanders and East Siders. Now 
come the Chinese. 

Warner Oland, a Swede, is to blame 
for the Yellow Peril. His home was so 
close to Lapland that some of his an- 
cestors were probably of the Mongol 
type. Anyhow, Warner brought on the 
Mongolian menace with “Dr. Fu Man- 
chu.” Its success induced the Charlie 
Chan pictures—stories of a Chinese de- 
tective. Seeing the yellow tinge the 
sereen has taken, producers turned their 
attention to Anna May Wong, who put 
Europe and then New York in a spell 
with her slant eyes. Though a Celes- 
tial, she blossomed in Los Angeles, at- 
tended school with several home-grown 
stars. So maybe Anna will not fright- 
en old Hollywood into another spell of 
the vapors. 

“My father is a laundry man,” Anna 
remarked when playing in pictures. 
“That is good. Pictures-are uncertain, 
but with a father in the laundry busi- 
ness I know I always have a home to 
go to.” 


Gats and Lollypops: Mabel Normand 
once exclaimed, “God help the star 
whom children do not love. They are 
the most loyal fans.” 

When the old rough-house comedies 
and fast shootin’ dramas were replaced 
by the still life talkies the kiddies 
walked out of the theaters in disgust. 
The loss of their patronage has been 
sharply felt. But good times are ahead. 
The childies are trouping back, “being 
won,” we’re told, “by the gangster pic- 
tures.” 

Now if the gangsters can be won by 
the kiddie pictures which are flocking 
upon us they may trade their gats for 
popguns and all will be lollypopsy. 


Another Hollywood Tragedy: Fate’s 
irony stalks Hollywood again. Master 
Robert Coogan was dragged into pic- 
tures protesting “don’t want to be an 
actor, don’t like actors!”’ 

Mr. Lasky pleaded. Mr. Schulberg 
pleaded. The Paramount lawyer made 
a tear-wringing plea. 

“Aw, all right,” said Robert seeing 
his betters in tears. “But I’d rather 
play with my dog.” 

Several times he abruptly left the 
set. “Goin’ home to play with my dog,” 
was all he said. 

His triumph in “Skippy” is gall to 
Robert. He knows it means he will have 
to play with actors some more when he 
prefers his dog. 

And so another tragedy is chalked 
against Hollywood; the separation of 
Robert and Rover. (Both howling in 
anguish!) : 
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well, just having you for a few years is 
all the payment I want. If we go on 
like this we’re bound to smash. Your 
nerves are shot. Mine aren’t in a hell 
of a lot better shape. We’re both in a 
game that’s a bit too big for either of 
us—alone. But with me to back you up, 
encourage, comfort you, take your mind 
off all the thousand and one little de- 
tails that are driving you crazy, well— 
I think I can help you to be not only 
one of the most successful stars in the 
business, but keep you a moderately 
happy woman, which will be the real 
triumph. At any rate, as I see it, that’s 
my job for the next few years and I’m 
willing to work at it and take as much 
pride in doing it well as the next man 
might a more conventional position. 
And besides, there’s our baby——”’ 

With that, I led Eileen into the nur- 
sery where he was sleeping and I told 
her about the new nurse and the trouble 
I’d found when I came home earlier in 
the evening. And the sight of the poor 
little fellow and the thought of how he’d 
been neglected through both of us 
spending most of our time at the studio, 
seemed to settle everything. 

Though it all had seemed so clear 
and reasonable and right that night, 
there were times in the next few years 
when I bitterly regretted every word 
of the bargain. Of course I didn’t let 
Eileen know. I conceived it the first 
and most important part of my promise 
to keep my worries from her. 


A SOE she was having plenty on 
her own account. The company she 
was working for was merged with a 


Mary Nolan, the 
screen star, is a 


bride. She married 


larger one and that meant Hileen had 
to adjust herself to a whole new set of 
personalities and fight the old battle 
for proper lighting, direction and so 
on, all over again. And do it all in such 
a carefree confident manner that the 
new executives would never get the idea 
that she felt the least doubt about the 
security and rightness of the position 
she had taken. So, during these wor- 
ries, J saw to it that Hileen had just 
as few as possible at home. 

I paid the bills—with Hileen’s money 
of course—hired and fired the servants, 
supervised the care of the baby, attended 
to income tax, investments and the 
dozen and one petty business details 
that constantly harass anyone making 
as much money as Wileen. 

Finally, whether my cooperation had 
anything to do with it or not, Eileen 
won out in all her arguments. Her first 
picture, with the director and camera 
man she’d fought for, was a huge suc- 
cess. She was tickled to death and I 
was, too. Somehow it seemed to point 
out that the course I had taken was 
right. 

It was a good thing I had thoughts 
like that to buck me up, for about this 
time I began to be introduced as “Mr. 
Hileen.” Later, I counted up for a 
month and found that this so-called 
witticism was pulled at my expense on 
an average of one and three-quarters 
times per party, but never, as I re- 
member, by any of the worthwhile peo- 
ple out there. Almost always by the 


hangers-on, second-raters, leading men, 
incompetent directors—failures, trying 
(Continued on page 114) 
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the theaters; but he needed capital. As 
in the instance of the Howard Beach 
development, he listened to a chorus of 
discouragement and smiled—a poker- 
face smile. Short subjects were useful 
in padding out a program; but expected 
to go it alone—never. They could not 
make the grade. Day after day, week 
after week, Hammons sought financial 
backing until he had exhausted a long 
list of prospects. Then he made a sur- 
prising move: he sailed for London. 

Hammons told his story once again 
and, to his surprise, one of the most 
conservative organizations in the world, 
the Hudson Bay Company, agreed with 
him. Where American money had 
proven shy in backing an American 
project, English cash was forthcoming. 
Branch offices for the distribution of 
Educational Pictures were established 
in thirty-six cities in the United States 
and Hammons proceeded to show 
skeptical film men that he was consider- 
ably more than a visionary idealist. In 
subsequent years, years of mergers, 
trust investigations and, most important 
of all, years that gave birth to the talk- 
ing picture, Hducational has preserved 
its individuality, over-riding difficulties 
and making bold shifts in policy when 
changes seemed advisable. 

This brings us back to the company’s 
trade-mark, more specifically to ‘The 
spice of the program.” There came a 
steady demand for good short comedies, 
not mere fillers, rather short features 
made with all the care expended on 
long pictures. Hammons decided to 
concentrate on comedies of that type, 
enlisting the most popular comedians 
and the most successful comedy directors 
available; leaders in their particular 


| fields, such as Mack Sennett, Lupino 


Lane and Lloyd Hamilton. Now, ob- 
viously, these merry gentlemen did not 
fall naturally under the title “Educa- 
tional’, yet the trade name, buiit up 
through a period of years, should not be 
thrown aside with a light gesture of 
dismissal. Among other things, it 
stands for square dealing whether a 
custard-pie comedy, an animated car- 
toon, or a diagram of the Einstein 
theory is being passed across the 
counter. 

Personally, Hammons is a self-con- 
tained, self-reliant man, reasonably 
proud of his accomplishments in found- 
ing and guiding the one large organiza- 
tion devoted to short subjects. The 
poker smile, already referred to, is per- 
haps a mask for a sensitive but “not un- 
sociable nature. Hammons has con- 
centrated on selling his product, not 
himself. He belongs to a number of 
clubs, plays a passable game of golf, 
excels at trap-shooting and feels com- 
fortable on the back of a horse. His 
estate at Hdgewater Point is one of 
Westchester’s show-places, but, first of 
ali, it is a real home, after an Mnglish 
model. Whether he agrees with you, or 
disagrees, he is courteous, as becomes 
a descendant of Sir William Woold- 
ridge and a gentleman from Missis- 
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to bolster up their own ego by running 
down other people. At first I used to 
amuse myself by planning how, when 
Hileen was finally ready to retire, I’d 
go around from party to party, one 
night, and take a good sock at every- 
one of the nincompoops, who’d inflicted 
that unfunny joke on me. 

Another thing that got on my nerves, 
though it seems rather petty now, was 
the way people I was talking to—in 
which I flattered myself was interesting 
conversation—would suddenly lookaway 
and break our talk off short, just be- 
cause somebody more important than 
me, or more able to help them along, 
joined the group. 

And, of course, at the big parties, 
such as Academy dinners or functions 
the industry gave for prominent visitors 
to Los Angeles, I was always seated 
at what we used to call the “serfs’” 
table, with the other husbands and rel- 
atives, while my wife would be placed 
at the table of honor with the other big 
stars and directors and producers. 


HERE are countless humiliations 

like that, which the husband of a 
really great star is compelled to endure, 
and after a while, in spite of all I could 
do, it began to get on my nerves a bit. 
It was no use for me to tell myself that 
for years before Hileen’s success, I’d 
been recognized as a comer. That there 
had been a time when people had re- 
spected me on my own account. And 
that the course I’d taken was the only 
way to avoid the divorce and marital 
mix-ups that I’d seen wreck so many 
other Hollywood romances. 

To brace up my ego, I went in for 
sports. On the tennis court or the golf 
links, the men I played with seemed to 
forget that I was only a star’s husband 
and to accept me on my ability as a 
player. Also, I bought a speed-boat and 


William Tilden Ill, 
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I used to go out alone and buck the 
waves from San Pedro to Catalina and 
get a thrill in the thought that for once 
I was battling against something ele- 
mental on my own account. 

But the very worst was when I began 
to have doubts about Hileen. I never 
knew just how or what precise time 
these started. Certainly Eileen was 
wonderful to me in every way. She 
never questioned me about money. She 
never disputed my orders about the 
house or the baby, and before taking 
any important step at the studio she 
always asked my advice. Perhaps it 
was because I’d got so low with what’s 
called “inferiority complex” that I just 
couldn’t imagine anyone being fond of 
me, much less a brilliant scintillating 
creature like my wife whom half the 
world worshiped. 

It all came to a head at the start of 
the last year of Hileen’s contract. Yes, 
those first few weeks when I went down 
to the bank with a five thousand dollar 
cheque to deposit every Thursday morn- 
ing (the studio paid on Wednesday) 
were the ghastliest I have ever spent 
in my life. 


HE company, in view of what they 

were spending on Hileen, decided to 
put an immense effort behind her com- 
ing series of pictures. And their first 
step was to engage a foreign director. 
We'll call him Lucian, though of course 
his name wasn’t that or even anything 
like that. 

He’d come over from Russia with 
some Art Troupe and had made his first 
hit directing for the stage in New York, 
so, with talkies just coming in, Hileen 
had been especially anxious to have 


him signed up. 
I was myself. And at first I liked 
He had the 


him. Liked him a lot. 


most wonderful personality I’d ever 
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‘ 
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met up with. And Hollywood is full 
of people with fine personal magnetism. 

The first time Eileen asked him to 
our house for dinner, instead of giving 
me the quick greeting or the half-listen- 
ing attention most of our guests did, 
he went out of his way to compliment 
me on the cocktails, and after dinner 
he said he wanted to have a talk with 


me. 

So I took him down to the billiard 
room and for half an hour he went over 
Hileen’s forthcoming picture with me. 
It was his idea he said that the pro- 
ducers were making a mistake in fol- 
lowing stage technique. After all, talk- 
ing or not, it was the picture, the visual 
appeal, that was important. This was 
just what I’d been saying and think- 
ing, but I’d never been able to get any- 
body to listen, so naturally Lucian’s 
talk made a great hit with me, and 
when we rejoined the guests I felt bet- 
ter and more important than I had for 
months. . 

It wasn’t long before Hileen was rav- 


_ ing about him, too. Despite the im- 


portance he gave to visual appeal, he 
was a stickler for pronunciation and 


he took exception to what he called 
_ Hileen’s “Iowa A.” In fact, to hear 


him talk, you’d think there were no let- 


_ ters in the alphabet but the vowels; 


- and he spent hours alone with Hileen in 


her bungalow at the studio, drilling her 


' in them. As for Hileen, during this 


= a 
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time, she was happy as a kid. She’d 
_ been in pictures so long and so steadily 


that in spite of all her success, they’d 
begun to pall a bit. But this new chal- 
lenge of talking pictures and the in- 


' spiration she got from Lucian awakened 


her interest all over again. 


I "LL never forget them at a dinner the 

company gave in celebration of their 
first picture together. I was down at 
the ‘“‘serfs’”’ table, as usual, and Lucian 
and Hileen were placed together as 
guests of honor at a raised table where 
Mr. Goldman, the president of the com- 
pany, sat. Hileen, flushed with triumph, 
was never more richly beautiful in her 
life. And Lucian, slimly elegant, with 
all his composure and _ confidence, 
seemed a perfect foil for her. 

After the dinner, we drove him home 
in our town car and he was as charm- 
ing as ever to me, asking my opinion 
about how his speech got over and all 


_ that. But as we approached his hotel, 
_ he leaned over and asked, “Mind if I 


borrow your wife for the week-end?” 
Well, this remark was enough- to 


startle almost any husband, but Lucian 


said it with such a charming, whimsical, 
smile I didn’t know quite how to take it. 
Without giving me much time to 


"answer, he continued, “Mr. Goldman 


and his wife are spending the week- 
end on my yacht and Goldman sug- 


_ gested that it would be a wonderful 


idea to have Hileen come, too, so we 
could all go over the script of her next 
story without the usual studio inter- 


_ Yruptions. I’d love to have you with us, 


_ old man, but you see my ‘little tub’s so 


small,” 


“My husband and I.wouldn’t mind 


sharing the same cabin,” broke in 


only two cabins on the whole blasted 


Hileen. 

“You would under these conditions,” 
laughed Lucian. “You see you'll have 
to have Mrs. Goldman bunk with you, 
while I put up with Mr. Goldman. Ex- 
cept for the crew’s hangout, there are 
? 


boat. But I tell you what you do 


he turned to me, “you run over with 


your speed-boat in the morning, for 
(Continued on page 116) 
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cocktails. Then for the rest of the 
day you can fish with Mrs. Goldman, 
while we work. What say, old man?” 

Of course, there wasn’t anything for 
me to say but “Yes.” With Mrs. Gold- 
man going along I told myself I’d be 
worse than a fool to be jealous or sus- 
pect anything wrong. 


[Pe day that Eileen was to go on 
Lucian’s yacht, she had to leave 
early for the studio and they kept her 
so long making tests that she went 
straight from there to’ San Pedro, so, 
beyond a brief ’phone call, I didn’t 
have a chance to say good-bye. 

That afternoon, I had to go down to 
Brooks’ to see about a new setting for 
a diamond pendant of Hileen’s and as 
I was walking back to the parking 
space where I’d left my car, I was sur- 
prised to see Mr. and Mrs. Goldman 
being driven in their Rolls, up Hill 
Street in the direction of the Biltmore. 
I’d understood the yacht was leaving 
San Pedro at four and there it was 
nearly six and the Goldmans hadn’t 
even started. 

As usual, when Eileen wasn’t home I 
had dinner served in a little breakfast 
room we had instead of the main din- 
ing room. Usually Eileen didn’t get 
home from the studio early enough for 
us to eat with the baby, but now I had 
him with me and it seemed he was 
never healthier or happier in his life. 
He could talk quite plainly now, and 
we had a grave conversation about 
whether or not he was old enough to 
have a pony. 

As I looked at him, I thought of the 
thin, nervous child he’d been when 
Hileen and I were both working and his 
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entire care and upbringing had been 
entrusted to servants. Also I thought 
of the nearly four thousand dollars put 
away in panic-proof bonds in our safety 
deposit box and I was glad I hadn’t let 
Eileen play around with stocks or real 
estate speculations, as so many excite- 
ment craving stars had. Yes, there 
was something to show for what I’d 
done these past years, but was it 
enough? 

Five of the best years out of a man’s 
life, and as I could now see clearly 
Eileen and I had simply reversed roles. 
I had taken the part of the wife, been 
responsible for child, household and the 
saving of money, while Eileen as pro- 
vider had been the real husband. Of 
course when I started in, it had seemed 
right, the only way of saving our hap- 
piness together. But was our happiness 
to be saved after all? 

Could Eileen still love me, when day 
after day, she must see how all the rest 
of the world regarded me—as a weak- 
ling, a “Kept-man,” a sponger, even? 
And now that she was being thrown so 
intimately with Lucian. Lucian, a man 
of brains, self-confidence, achievement, 
and who was madly in love with her! 


ve Lucian was madly in love with 
my wife. The realization came to 
me with a sudden lightning bolt shock. 
Why had I not seen it before? It was 
patent in every inflection of his voice as 
he talked to her. The look in his eyes. 
Why, all Hollywood must know it! Be 
laughing: at me as a fool! Yet Hileen, 
my dear beloved Eileen, who had al- 
ways been so honest and so true! Would 
she deceive me? Could it be possible 


that she was laughing at me like the 


rest? Playing a cheap, deceitful trick 
to spend a night on Lucian’s yacht? 

My thoughts were broken by the baby 
demanding to know whether Daddy 
wanted his dessert? It was apricot 
whip. And laughing, I passed my por- 
tion over to him, as I knew that was 
what the little rascal had been hinting 
at. 

After dinner, I told the nurse I would 
put the baby to bed myself, so I took 
him up to the nursery and put on his 
pajamas and listened to his prayers. 
Then after he was safely tucked away, 
I went down to the library and took out 
our list of private telephone numbers, 
called the Goldman mansion and got 
Hays, the butler, on the wire. 

“No,” he informed me, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldman were not in.” Where were 
they? He wasn’t sure. They hadn’t 
come home for dinner. He’d heard some 
talk about a preview at San Bernardino. 
Was there a message? No. 


Ta hours later, I was in my speed- 
‘boat skittering down the snaky har- 
bor channel. Past the redolent Japan- 
ese fishing station. Past leashed gray 
battleships in the outer harbor. Out 
through the break-water into the twen- 
ty miles or more of rolling sea that lay 
between me and the Isthmus Harbor 
where I knew Lucian’s yacht would be 
put up for the night. 

The thoughts in my mind were as 
black and confused as the waters swirl- 
ing about me. Could Hileen have lied 
to, and deceived me? Every hour of our 
past happiness argued against that. On 
the other hand, wasn’t Lucian too 
suave, didn’t he value his position too 
highly to entice her onto his boat 
against her wishes? Wouldn’t he be a 
fool to risk the certain scandal that 
would lead to? 

But perhaps I was the fool. What if 
the Goldmans were going toward the 
Biltmore late in the afternoon! There 
could have been a thousand reasons for 
that. After all, a speed-boat could take 
them to the Isthmus Harbor in an hour 
and a half, at any time in the night. As 
for what Hays said about the San 
Bernardino preview—just because Gold- 
man had talked of it, didn’t at all mean 
that he was certain to go. 

Suppose I dashed up to the yacht to 
discover that all four were having a 
gay talk on the after deck? What a 
fool I’d look. Worse. I’d make Hileen 
a laughing stock also. What excuse 
could I give? I fumbled with the idea 
that I might say the baby was sick, 
but dismissed it. No matter what hap- 
pened, I could never frighten Eileen 
with a lie like that. What a weakling 
I was even to have thought of it! Per- 
haps I was a fool and a weakling even 
to mistrust her at all. Perhaps the 
inferior position I’d been in for the last 
few years had so undermined my judg- 
ment and faith, that I was in truth no 
longer fit for a woman like Hileen. 


ee DING wave struck the up- 
turned snout of the speed-boat with 
a smack that almost loosed my grip on 
the tiller wheel. For the first time since 
leaving the buoys of the harbor en- 
trance, I paid attention to the waters 
around me. They were mountainous. As 
I looked around, I suddenly realized I 
had no choice but forward. To turn 
back now, to risk my fragile boat in the 
‘trough of those mighty waves was to 
ensure instant destruction. I pushed 
the throttle to its furthest notch and 
drove head-on at a spray-flecked ridge 
that towered before me. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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It was not until I reached the cross- 
current at the bar of the Isthmus harbor 
that what had appeared every instant 
inevitable, finally happened. Then there 
was a great slap against the prow of 
the boat and before I could swerve to 
face it, a second gigantic mass loomed 
on the starboard side. As it deluged 
the boat, I kicked free somehow. 

For a moment, it seemed as though 
all the weight of the Pacific Ocean was 
on my chest. Then I fought my way 
to the surface and from a fresh wave’s 
crest, saw the upright bow of my boat 
curtseying a last farewell. 

It would be dramatic and romantic, 
I suppose, if I could tell of a long and 
exhausting battle for my life, but the 
truth is I have always been a strong 
swimmer. Besides, for some reason, 
with Eileen gone, it had suited my 
humor to dress for dinner that night. 
So after I had once got rid of the trench 
coat I wore for the boat, it was the 
work of an instant to wriggle out of 
my dinner jacket, and kick off my light 
patent leather pumps. 


Cds there were some twenty min- 
utes of buffeting before I won 
through to the harbor, but after that 
the water was as calm as it would 
have been in my own bathtub; and with 
slow thoughful strokes I made for the 
twinkling lights of Lucian’s yacht. 

He’d put over a little raft and there 
was a flight of steps from the deck 
down to it. And what with the starlight 
and the gleam from the cabin port 
holes, I could make out the two of them 
sitting on the edge of the raft in bath- 
ing suits and dabbling their toes in the 
water. 

I swam up as quietly as I could and 
rested one hand on the anchor hawser. 
The Isthmus was black and deserted 


and there wasn’t any other yacht in the © 


harbor. It seemed as though those two 
were making the only noise for miles 
and miles. I could hear them as plain- 
ly as if I’d been on the raft myself. 
And their talk was all about me, with 


Those two pals, 
Dick Barthelmess 
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Lucian doing most of it. He liked me, 
he said. He liked me a lot. But he’d 
found out that in this world all the 
sweets, the worth-while things go to the 
strong, the people who can do and dare, 
“Like yourself?” asked Eileen. 
“Like myself,” he answered seriously 


and threw one arm around her shoulder. _ 


At that, I guess I must have gone a 
bit crazy. I took a long dive from the 
anchor rope and coming up at the raft, 
grabbed Lucian’s leg, pulling him off 
into the water. He screamed as though 
he’d been bitten by a shark and scram- 


bled up on to the raft again. I followed. 


And on that bobbing six-foot float of 
timbers, I set out to prove to Lucian 
that I wasn’t quite as weak or he quite 
as strong as he’d made out to my wife. 


if DON’T claim any credit for that 
fight. The way the resentment of 
the last few years was boiling inside 
me, I could almost have cleaned up on 
the navy. Just as I had Lucian sagging 
at the knees, a sailor jumped down on 
the raft, but a straight left to the chin 
stopped him. Another, who came up in 
response to Lucian’s cries, I’m sorry to 
admit I kicked in the groin. But at that, 
he was heaving at me with a boathook, 
so perhaps I was justified. 

The Negro cook, the only other em- 
ployee Lucian had on board, poked his 
head out of the galley, but not liking 
what he saw, poked it back again. 

In the meantime, Lucian had stag- 
gered to his feet again. But I just 
back-slapped him into oblivion and 
strode over to where Eileen was steady- 
ing herself against the little flight of 
stairs. Her eyes were wet with tears 
and she was shaking all over. 

“Oh, honey, why did you do it? How 
could you do it?” she reproached me. 

I dropped back. So she was crazy 
about Lucian. With all my heroics, I’d 


only made a fool of myself all over 
again. 

But she must have read my thoughts, 
for she pointed to where Lucian was 
raising himself, crawling around a bit 
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; uncertainly, on his hands and knees like 


a dog. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” she pro- 
tested, “I mean your doubting me. I 
could have taken care of myself with 
him and a hundred like him, but you 
had to go and risk your sweet, precious 
life. Oh, darling, you aren’t hurt, are 
you?” And she just sort of melted into 
my arms. 

Well, after what had happened, of 
course, we couldn’t spend the night with 
Lucian and the weather was too heavy 
for us to leave the harbor on the yacht 
tender. But I remembered a director’s 
cabin had been put on the Isthmus when 
Gloria Swanson was making “Sadie 
Thompson” there. So we borrowed some 
steamer rugs and blankets and as we 
were pushing off in the small boat, the 
dingy cook pokes his head out of the 
galley and hands us a package of food 
for breakfast. 


\\ X JHEN we got to the Sadie Thomp- 
son cabin, it looked sort of ratty, 
and as the night had cleared, we just 
spread the blankets out under a couple 
of scrub oaks, and what with the fa- 
tigue of the swim and ‘the fight, and 
Hileen snuggling up close to me, I had 
a better night’s sleep than I’d ever had 
on our goose down mattresses and hand- 
made springs at home. 
When I woke in the morning, darned 


‘if Eileen hadn’t got up before me. She 


had started a fire somehow and was 
poking at a bit of toast over the ashes. 
She looked at me and laughed. 


“You see,” she said, indicating her 
cookery exploit, “I’ve turned wife 
again. And I’m going to keep on he- 


ing your wife. You’ve given me a whole 
lot out of your life and we’ve made our 
stake and we’re still pretty young and 
we're still together. . But if you think 
I’m going on with a mode of life that 
led to your nearly drowning yourself, 
you’re crazy.” 

“T’m not crazy,” I said. “Unless you 
call being in love, after as long a mar- 
ried life as we’ve had, crazy?” 

So that’s how Hileen happened to re- 
tire at what the fan magazines called 
the “crest of her career.” At that I 
guess it was pretty close to the top, for 
about this time that ungentlemanly 
“gentleman’s agreement” began to get 
in its work and Hileen and the other 
stars were given to understand that no 
matter how good they were, or how much 
money they drew, there’d be no more 
salary raises. Cuts, rather. But Hileen 
got even by having our second baby, 
mostly in the company’s time. 

Just now we’re off to Europe with the 
kids for a long vacation. And after 
that—well, I don’t know. Does any- 
body know? A couple of years of tak- 
ing things easy, of companionship with 
the children will do Hileen good, rest 
and enrich her. And after that, per- 
haps the stage, perhaps pictures again. 
But one at a time, with vacations be- 
tween. No more long-term contracts. 

As for me. Well, just the other day, 
I heard that one of my old compatriots, 
Walter Moroseo, who was supposed to 
be easing along as Corinne Griffith’s 
husband, had since her retirement been 
given an important supervisorial job on 
his own account. And the trade papers 
have been giving grand reviews to the 
first foreign version picture directed by 
Hank de Falaise, Gloria Swanson’s 

“ex.” So perhaps we Hollywood hus- 
bands can amount to something after 
all. Ive always had a secret hanker- 
ing to write. Eileen says she'll back 
me to the limit. And I’m starting in 
with this story. 
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they remove the cause— 
friction and pressure of 
shoes—by cushioning, 
protecting thesorespot. 


100% SAFE! 


Zino-pads are sate, ff 
sure. Using harsh liq- 
uids or plasters often 
causes acid burn. Cut- & 
ting your corns or 
callouses i invites blood- 
poisoning. Zino-pads 
are small, thin, dainty. ie 
Made in special sizes | 

for Corns, Corns be- Bie 
tween toes, Callouses f 
and Bunions. Buya 
box—costs but a trifle. 


FOR CORNS _ 
“BETWEEN TOES 


OR BUNIONS 
SWOLLEN JOINTS 


Dr peor 
£ino-pads 


Put one on—the 


Send forFree Catalog 
Z 2000 illustrations—Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry. 
Largest Diamond & Watch | 
Credit House intheWorld. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO | 


Dent, B-94 
30 No. State St., Chicago, lilinois 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


APPEALS TO EVERY 
HOUSEWIFE 


It is as soft to the hands as 
lamb’s wool; is absolutely 
sanitary; does not rust, scratch 
or splinter; yet it cleans and 
scours everything —aluminum, 
china, porcelain, glassware, 
paints, woodwork or wood floors 
as wellas potsand pans. 

Simply use with soap and 
water. Do not confuse 
GOTTSCHALK’S with 
any other cleaner. It is 
made from a special 


alloy—that \% 
cannotscratch 

—and cannot 
be successfully 
imitated. Acceptno 
substitute. Sold byDe- 
partment, Grocery, 
Hardwareand 5cand10c 
Stores everywhere. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send 10c for full size sample. 


METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP’N 
2726 Mascher St., Phila. 
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THESE EYES! 
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This darling of the New York stage, who is now 
appearing in Universal Pictures’ sensation 
**Seed,”’ is 5 ft. 314 in. tall, weighs 105 lbs., and 
has reddish gold hairand green eyes. See below*. 


so soothing to 
golfers’ eyes! 


Or, for that matter, to the eyes of any 
one who spends much time out of doors. 
Always apply Murine immediately after 
prolonged exposure to sun, wind and 
dust to end that heavy, burning feel- 
ing and to prevent a bloodshot con- 
dition. Formula of a veteran eye spe- 
cialist, this soothing, cooling lotion 
is used regularly by millions for the 
quick relief of eye irritation and 
strain. At all drug and dept. stores. 


*Genevieve Tobin 


His 


EYES 


60 Applications Cost Only 60c! 


Take This 
Free Art Test 


There are big opportuni- 
ties for girls who have tal- 
ent, in commercial art and 
in many industries whose 
products depend on design 


aiid color to attract the eye 
of the purchaser. 

If you like to draw, 
you may have talent 
worth developing. Take 

our Free Art Test and 
find out. This test has 
started many girls on the road 
to successful art careers and 
independent incomes. Write for 
it today. 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING : 
721A Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A 


New Perfume 


The most exquisite perfume in the world! 
Sells at $12 an ounce — $2.50 for bottle 
containing 30 drops. 


Rieger’s Flower Drops are the most refined 
of all perfumes. Made from the essence of 
flowers, without alcohol. 


ROMANZA 


(The aristocrat of perfumes) 


J A single drop lasts a week. Hence very eco- 
tx” + nomical. Never anything like this before! 
Send 


for TRIAL BOTTLE 


Send only 20c (silver or stamps) for a trial bottle. 
Paul Rieger & Co., 175 First St., San Francisco 
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girl with those dark eyes you suspect 
hot romance. But what he is whisper- 
ing is: ‘Tell me, what’s your next pic- 
ture?’” 

I happen to know, however, that Dick 
is more excited by feminine charm than 
many a loquacious Latin. 

Nazimova told me that she received 
Dick’s first love letter. It was written 
at the age of six. Nazimova is as mis- 
taken as Alice Terry. Dick was scrib- 
bling them before he could say papa 
and mama. 

While still a college boy he was talk- 
ing of getting married. There was no 
flippancy about him; he always meant 
right by a girl. 

I told him then I’d bet that in his 
cradle he yelled for a wife instead of a 
rattle. 

Dick was the most domestic fellow 
I’ve known. He was always sighing 
for a home and falling in love with Fol- 
lies girls. Eventually he married one, 
Mary Hay. 

Mary was delightful. Snub-nosed, 
carefree, with a tomboy humor, she 
promised to be the complement for 
Dick. I visited them at their honey- 
moon cottage near Harrison, New York. 
After dinner Dick and I walked in the 
garden and he solemnly declared that 
pictures meant nothing to him; all his 
happiness was in that cottage. All the 
yearning of his boyhood had been satis- 
fied . . . he had a home. 

But Dick continued in pictures by 
day and Mary on the stage by night. 
It was hardly an ideal cottage arrange- 
ment. Of course they thought when 
they had a little more ahead they would 
be all set. That little more ahead has 
bankrupted many a romance. 


[oe difference in temperaments may 
have been too wide to make comple- 
ments. Mary, impulsive and gay, was 
perhaps not ready for the slippers-and- 
hearth felicity. 

There was no frivolity in Dick and 
no humor. You felt at times he re- 


sented laughter and being conscious of . 


this laughed a little loudly. His 
mother once whispered at one of his 
pictures, “Dick really excels as a 
heavy.” He was born a tragedian. His 
greatest characters were Tol’able David 
and the Yellow Man in “Broken Blos- 
soms.” No actor can strike as poig- 
nantly the tragic chord of fatalism as 
Richard Semler Barthelmess. 

Dick and Mary parted and the en- 
chanted cottage of his boyhood dreams 
became a disillusionment. 

Dick’s charm lay in grace of mind 


and character. You appreciated in him 
the rare old qualities of sincerity, 
honor and consideration that amounted 
to courtliness. He exemplified the word 
gentleman—before it was given a prig- 
gish connotation by a spurious age. 
There was fine discrimination in all that 
he did and said. His formality made 
for pleasant relationship. You felt 
that as a friend he was reliable hbe- 
cause he had substance of character. 
“If Hollywood can alter Dick Barthel- 


” 


HE had none of the pettiness of his 
vain profession. I never heard 
him talk about art or the prerogatives 
of the artist. 

True, he once worried about his hair, 
which a quack barber in Philadelphia 
told him was thinning. He took me 
down there with him for the opening 
of the Griffith picture, “‘Scarlet Days.” 
In the morning he went down for a 
shave and hair-cut. He came back with 
the air of a man condemned. 

“Good God,” he said, looking in the 


mirror. “The barber says I’m losing 
my hair. What will I do? I mean to 
say, I can never make any money 


bald.” 

It was the financial consideration, not 
his appearance, that worried Dick. 

“Your barber is an old Delilah,” I 
said. “You have more hair than Sam- 
son ever grew.” 

It was his first personal appearance 
at a picture and when he returned to 
the hotel I asked him if he enjoyed it. 

“My heavens, no!” he said dolorously. 
“All I heard when I elbowed my way 
through the mob was, ‘How short he is 
... 1 thought he was bigger!’ ” 

Dick is inclined to take things too 
seriously. Once I declared in print 
that John Barrymore was the one great 
actor. I had the outburst upon seeing 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Soon after 
that I visited Dick in New York. He 
received me with open arms and then 
sank down to regard me sadly. 

“T don’t know whether you still think 
the same of me,” he said. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You said John Barrymore was the 
only great actor.” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “But in the list | 
of the screen’s greatest actors I listed | 
you second to Chaplin. That makes | 
you out pretty funny.” 

A polite smile wraithed in his face, | 
but it was skeptical. Dick never liked 
my facetiousness. | 

(Continued on page 122) 


What Chance Would You Have in Hollywood? 


Have you ever stopped to consider what would happen to you 
if you tried your luck in movieland? Have you the physical 


qualifications? NEW MOVIE will present the essential and 
necessary qualifications of a potential star, as named by all 
the casting directors in Hollywood? If you check these against 
yourself, you can find out whether or not you might be a film 
star. Watch for this sensational feature next month! 


I declared, “it can spoil any » 


Coming to 


New York? 


The Sutton offers you pleasant 
accommodations, with full hotel 
service. Only a few minutes from 
shopping, theatre and business dis- 
tricts. Every room is a combination 
living room—bed room, where you 
may entertain friends. Private foyer 
and adjoining bath. Delightful 
restaurant, roof garden, and swim- 
ming pool. 


. . . WHERE THE MODERN 
WOMAN FEELS AT HOME 


$2.50 to $3.00 Daily 
$12.50 to $17.50 Weekly 


re SUTTON 


A Residential Hotel for Women 
330 East 56th St., New York 


MONEY FOR YOU 


AT HOME 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 


home making display cards. No selling or 

canvassing. Weinstruct you, furnish com- 

plete outfit and supply you with work. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limited 
955 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


Artificial Ear Drum 
GEORGE P. WAY, INC. 


=49 1007 Hofmann Building Detroit, “Michigan 


| 


Are You 
Trying to Control 
the Curves? 


ERE’S a safe, sane and simple method 

of keeping your figure slim. If you 
do not find “Reducing the Right Way” 
in your Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage and we 
will mail it to you promptly. 


TOWER BOOKS 


INCORPORATED 
50 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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embarrassed by the visits of black- 
mailers. Tiffany. Class D. 

Seas Beneath. Acted in and about a 
modern submarine. The story answers 
the purposes of the setting, which al- 
ways is authentic. Fox. Class B. 

The Southerner. Intelligent handling 
of a romantic story. Negro spirituals 
sung by negro chorus plus the voice 
and personality- of Lawrence Tibbett 
make this tale of the son of an aris- 
tocratic Southern family diverting. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Girls Demand Excitement. An inept 
handling of a theme suggested by a 
modern stage presentation of ‘“Lysis- 


trata.” A college background. Fox. 
Class D. 
A Happy Little Honeymoon. The ex- 


periences of a bridal couple seeking to 
elude their friends. Glenn Tryon leads 
in the comedy. Hducational. Class B. 

The Royal Bed. A whimsical version 
of the behavior of the royal family in a 
mythical European kingdom. Lowell 
Sherman supplies an adroit perform- 
ance. Radio. Class C. 

Reducing. Particularly appealing to 
women familiar with weight reducing 
treatments. . Marie Dressler is at her 
boisterous best. Metro-Goldwyn. Class 


The Command Performance. Neil 
Hamilton giving his conception of a 
royal prince as impersonated by a pop- 
ular actor. Good entertainment of the 
lighter sort. Tiffany. Class B. 

The Gang Buster. Racketeers viewed 
from a comedy angle with Jack Oakie 


supplying most of the laughs. Para- 
mount. Class B 
Resurrection. Russian tragedy orig- 


inated by Tolstoy and carried to the 
sereen with fair success. Universal. 
Class B. 

The Blue Angel. Marlene Dietrich in 
her first and, up to the present, her 
best picture. Paramount. Class AA. 

Tom Sawyer. Jackie Coogan em- 
bodies the unforgettable Tom Sawyer. 
Paramount. Class A. 

The Man Who Came Back. A fa- 
miliar story acted by Janet Gaynor and 
Charles Farrell. Fox. Class B. 

Reaching for the Moon. Douglas 
Fairbanks as a very peppy and up-to- 
date go-getter. United Artists. Class 


The Devil to Pay. Ronald Colman in 
an English comedy of genteel sophisti- 
cation. United Artists. Class A. 

Romance. Engaging performance by 
Greta Garbo in a sentimental setting. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class AA. 

Holiday. Ann Harding shows what 
a thoroughly good actress she is in-a 
worthwhile play. Pathe. Class AA. 

Journey’s End. The war from an 
officer’s dugout. Brave and true. Tif- 
fany. Class AA. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. A 
superb presentation of the physical and 
spiritual depredations of war. Univer- 
sal. Class AA. 

Song o’ My Heart. Dependent upon 
John McCormack and his glorious voice. 
Fox. Class AA. 

The Love Parade. Maurice Chevalier 
with all his fascinating charm. Para- 
mount. Class AA, 


HERE ARE REAL 


3 % REASONS WHY 
millions prefer 
cenutne Vayhelline 


Maybelline Eyelash Beautifier darkens lashes instantly 
—makes them look longerand more beautiful—yet pre- 
serves the all-important appearance of naturalness. It 
is the easiest lash beautifier to apply —goes on evenly 
and quickly without effort—keeps the lashes soft, pli- 
able and ina healthy condition, and is perfectly harm- 
less in every way. These are the reasons why Maybelline 
is the largest selling eyelash beautifier throughout the 
world, and why millions of women have preferred gen- 
uine Maybelline for over fifteen years! Insist upon the 
genuine and your satisfaction is assured. 


Solid or Waterproof Liquid May- 
belline — either form in Black or 
Brown. In standard sized pack- 
ages only—75c at all leading Drug 
and Dept. stores. 


MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Eyelash Beautifier 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 

ure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
ae almost invisible particles of aged skin fleck off, untilall 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skinis beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly reduce wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce Pow- 
dered Saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel, At drug stores, 


FRECKLES 


Get Rid of Those 
Ugly Foes of a Fair Skin 


n 


Even the fairest-skinned woman need no longer 
dread the sun and winds. Though they cover 
her face with ugly freckles, she can easily and 
safely fade out these homely blemishes in the 
privacy of her home with Othine-double 
strength. 

It is seldom that more than an ounce jar of 
Othine is needed to clear the skin of the ugly, 
rusty-brown spots. After a few nights’ use of 
this dainty white cream you will see that even 
the worst freckles are disappearing while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. 


Be sure to ask for Othine-double strength at 
any drug or department store. Money back if 
it does not remove even the worst freckles and 
leave your skin soft, clear and beautiful, 
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Here is how they do one of those rugged Western scenes. Cecil De Mille has been making a talkie of the old silent 
hit, "The Squawman," out in the Arizona bad lands. Warner Baxter has the title réle. Note the microphone hanging 
on a crane over Mr. Baxter's head but out of view of the sound-proof cameras, located at the left, partly hidden by 


the screen reflector. 


Hollywood’s Hall of Fame 


Several years before he asked me if 
I thought he would ever be as great as 
Charlie Ray, whom I then considered 
the screen’s greatest. 

I perversely said no, though I be- 
lieved otherwise. After seeing “Tol’able 
David” I wired him he was unsurpassed. 


HEN I dined with Charles Ray 

on arriving in Hollywood, he was 
planning to visit New York for the 
first time and was concerned about how 
he should dress. 

“Whom do you consider the best- 
dressed actor?” he asked. 

“T never thought about it,” I said. 
“IT guess I would say Dick Barthelmess 
because you are never conscious of his 
clothes. I mean to say he doesn’t wear 
loud checks and lavender 
ties like the ham actors.” 

The next moment I con- 
gealed, suddenly aware that 
Charlie was attired in 
checks and lavender. 

He also congealed, not be- 
cause of my distaste for the 
combination but because, as 
I later learned, he regarded 
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Dick as a poacher on his preserves. 

Seciety in Hollywood is very difficult, 
and I soon realized I lacked diplomacy. 
In despair I dashed off to Mexico to dip 
in the congenial society of the Indians, 
after which I was hailed an “Ambassa- 
dor of Good Will” by the gracious news- 
paper Hl Universal. Thus I was spared 
the fatality of an inferiority complex 
(Very easy to contract among Holly- 
wood actors). 

I was even able to return and take 
up residence in Beverly Hills. Dick 
called on me there when eventually he 
came to Hollywood. 

Hollywood gossiped of Dick’s join- 
ing Ronald Colman and William Powell 
in a “‘woman-haters’ club.” 


But Dick said, “I still love women, in 


spite of all I have suffered recently.” 
He and Mary had decided on divorce. 


ATER Dick married Jessica Sargent, 

a woman of charming character 

who was listed in New York’s Social 
Register. 

Through her he had the privilege of 
taking tea with the Morrows in Mexico 
and meeting the unsocial young Lind- 
bergh. 

He has a home of “Italian archi- 
tecture” on Roxbury Drive in Beverly 
Hills, an impeccable butler and staff 
of servants. His wife has adapted her- 
self to Hollywood society and is gra- 
cious to everyone, even an interviewer. 
Dick proclaims his happiness. He has 
realized, apparently, his ideal of a per- 

fect home. Very rich, he 

z has the financial security he 

always desired. And when 

he is not enjoying Holly- 

wood society he is touring 

the world meeting the best 
people. 

I do not know anyone who 
has realized his goal so com- 
pletely. 


EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INO., JAMAICA, N. ¥. 
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Tourists motoring through 


Beech Nut 


ORANGE 
DROPS 


More enjoyable than ever, 
these new smooth drops 


The instant they touch your tongue you begin to enjoy their 
flavor—cooling, refreshing fruit flavors of orange, 
lemon and lime. Much as you have liked Beech-Nut 
Fruit Drops before, you will like them better than 
ever now. Glistening smooth, almost trans- 
parent—as enjoyable to the eye as they are 
to the taste. A most convenient bit of 
candy to have handy in your purse 
or pocket whenever you. have 
that natural and healthy craving 
for sweets—and plenty to sat- 
isfy your normal desires. 

As complete candy en- 
joyment as youcan get 
and only five cents. 


Made 
by the makers 
of the famous 
Beech-Nut 
Gum 


the Mohawk Valley are invited to visit the plant of the Beech-Nut Packing Company at Canajoharie, N. Y., on Route 5. 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 


Smoke a Fresn cigarette 


Millions of men and women are now dis- 
covering a brand new enjoyment since 
Camels adopted the new Humidor Pack. 


The mildness and the flavor of fine 
tobacco vanish when scorching or evapo- 
ration steals the natural moisture out of 


a cigarette. 


Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 


Camels, wherever you find them, are al- 


ways fresh and in perfect mild condition. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the 
new Sanitary Package which keeps the 
dust and germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 


No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the 
throat. No peppery dust to sting delicate 
membrane—just the cool mild aroma of 


fine tobacco, properly conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 
switch over for just one day, then quit 


them—if you can. 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.”’ Buy (Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


CAMELS 
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